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CHAPTER VIII. 

i.mv€r Gzdnea_: comfirehendifig Mataman^ Ben* 
gitela^ Congo^ Angola^ Loango^ Anziko^ Funge* 
noj Biafar^ and CaUxma* 

LOWER GUINEA, including the several ex. 
tensive countries or empires of Matamaoi 
Benguela, Congo, Angola, Loango, Anziko, Fun- 
geno, Bia£ir, and Calbaria, is comprehended be* 
tween sixteen degrees of south, and four deg^rees 
and thirty minutes of north latitude ; and is about 
twelve hundred miles in length, and scarcely^ two 
hundred in breadth. This vast tract. of countrjr 
is bounded by Benin, and Nigritia on the north ; 
by the unknown parts of Africa on the east and 
fioiith ; and by the Atlantic Ocean on the west. 
As these regions are extremely inimical to health, 
and destitute of incentives to avarice, they have 
been in general but little explored, and are im^ 
perfectly described.: . But pursuing truth through 
the mazes and the intricacies of ficUon^ we .shall 
endeavour to give pur readers as concise and au- 
thentic an account of each division, as can reik>' 
sonably be expected. 
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SECTION L 

Matamati and Benguela* 

M ATAMAN, or Matapan, is an arid and 
extensive waste, destitute of cities, and almost 
devoid of inhabitants ; and is bounded by Bengue* 
la on the northj and by the ocean on the west* 
The descriptions which have been given of this 
country are exceedingly confused, febulous, and 
ridiculous. In'our researches after truth, we are 
surfeited with fictions, and disgusted with stori^ 
of nations of Amazsons and Cannibals, who 
wage "perpetual war with each other, and in 
whose shambles the limbs of the cajkives are 
exposed to sale ; who bury their children alive, 
and recruit their armies with the stoutest of their 
t:aptives* The Portuguese writers are the only 
persons that have pretended to describe this 
country ; and^ as no European settlements have 
been made in this barbarous and unpromising 
district, it is in vwn that we expect relations 
which have the smallest appearance of truth or 
probability. 

The kingdom of Benguela is bounded by 
Angola on the north ; by Mataman qn the south ; 
«nd by the ocean on the west. The prmcipaf 
rivers in this district are the Longo or Morano/ 
the Nica, the Catonbella, the Gubororo, the 
Farsa, the Cutembo, and the gres^t river Cuneni; 
adl of which direct their courses from east tp 
west. There is no climate more unfavourable 
to European constitutions in any part of the"^ 
habitable globe ; the countenances of the na- 
tives always appear wan and p^e; and they 
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have a greater resemblance to spectres than to 
human beings. Their voice is so broken and 
hregnlar, that one might easily be led to suppose 
they voluntarily confined their breath between 
their teeth. The stagnant waters, which are ex- 
posed to the action of the scorching «un, soon 
hecome putrid, and the earth being infected, 
poisons its own productions. The whole coast, 
however, is not subject to the same evils; but the 
inhabitants ofthose countries, which suffer under 
these calamities, are obliged to bring from other 
districts whatever they eat or drink. 

The natives b'md the skins of wild beasts round 
their waists, and wear rows of beads about their 
necks. Their usual weapons of defence and 
warfare are darts headed wit^ iron, bows, and 
arrows. Their women have copper collars 
about their neck ; their arms and legs are de- 
corated with bells and bracelets made of the 
same metal ; and their waists are covered with a 
kind of'Cdoth, which is fabricated of the bark of 
the insandic tree, and forms their only covering. 

As if the scourges of nature were not sufficient 
of themselves, the inhabitants endeavour to aug- 
ment the evils of each other, by means of the 
little industry and activity which they possess. 
In addition to violence, they employ every base 
and ensnaring stratagem for surprising their 
countrymen, in order that they may sell them 
for slaves. Their women, who are accomplices 
in this guilt and robbery, allure men to their 
embraces, suffer themselves to be caught by 
their husbands, and cause the unwary victims of 
their lascivious pleasures to be transferred from 
their arms into chains of slaveiy. They are 
liars, assassins, and thieves, destitute of morality 

Vol. XIV. B 
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or religion, and so devoid of the common feelings 
of humanity, that they will betray their nearest 
relations, and sell their own children for a few 
European trinkets, or a gallon or two of brandy. 

Old Benguela, the capital of this kingdom, is 
situated in ten degrees and thirty minutes of 
south latitude, and gives name to a iHx>vince of 
considerable extent along the coast. It has a 
pretty large bay, two leagues in length, half a 
league in breadth, and ten or twelve fathom 
deep* This harbour, which lies to the south of 
the town, is greatly incommoded by a bank of 
sand, which obliges ships to cast anchor at the 
distance of a league from Benguela. The Por- 
tuguese have built a fort in this city, which is 
inclosed with a ditch and palisades, surrounded 
with houses, and shaded with bananas, orange 
and lemon trees, pomegranates, and bancovas. 
About fifteen leagues from Old Benguela, and 
to the south of that city, stands the town of 
Mamkicongo, which is a large and populous 
place, and well supplied with oxen, bogs, and 
various other cattle. 

Most parts of this kingdom were once'popu- 
lous and fertile, but have suffered so much by 
the inroads and ravages of a wandering and sa- 
vage nation, called Giagas, that the country has 
been nearly ruined and depopulated. This peo- 
ple, who are also denominated lajas, seem from 
the ferocity of their nature to be die same as the 
Imbi and the Gallas. We are indebted to a tra- 
veller, who resided among them many years, for 
what we know respecting their customs and 
manner of life. Their chief has the titl& of 
great Gi^;a. He has an army of twenty thou- 
sand men, under the command of twelve cap* 



tsdnS) each of whom has the charge of one of the 
gates of the camp ; whilst the chief has his pa- 
vilion, or place of residence, in the centre. He 
undertakes no enterprize without first consult- 
ing the devil, who is called mokisso^ and by 
Whom he pretends to know the event of every 
action. This ceremony continues a whole day : 
he is assisted by fifty women, and two sorcerers, 
who form a circle round him, make a variety of 
gestures, and repeat certain incantations. They 
dyt his forehead, temples, breast and belly, with 
a kind of powder, consecrated by their magical 
words ; put into his hand his caain^oloy or hatch- 
et ; and say to him, " Go, march against the 
enemy, and spare not, for thy moskiaso will attend 
thee." A male child is then brought, the head 
of which he splits. This boy is followed by four 
men, two of whom he slays with his own hand ; 
the other two are pilit to death by his orders 
without the camp. A general entertainment 
then succeeds: ten cows are killed, five without, 
and five within the camp ; with an equal num- 
ber of goats and dogs ; and the flesh of tliese 
animals is eaten with' great festivity and triumph. 
The dress of a great Giaga consists in hav- 
ingjiis hair very lofng, braided with many knots, 
and intermixed with shells ; a girdle composed 
of the eggs of an ostrich ; and a plain pagne of 
stufiV manufiicturcd frbm the fibres of the palm- 
tree. His body is marked with various figures^ 
and every day anointed with human grease. He 
wears a piece of copper two inches in length 
across hiis nose ; and another of the same size 
depends from each ear. A great Giaga has 
about thirty wives, who follow him when he 
travelsi one of whom carries his bows an^ aiw 
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rows, and four of the others his cups and vessdt 
of liquor* When he drinks, they kneel, sing, and 
clap their hands. He gives an exhortation to 
his troths every day ; and if any one of thena 
turns his back to the enemy, he is condemned to 
death, and eaten by his comrades. However 
laborious and fatiguing their march may have 
been, they no sooner encamp than they fortify 
the place with strong palisades and dry hedges* 
They employ a particular corps of their stoutest 
men for this purpose. Their tents or huts are 
placed in a regular manner, and close to each 
other ; and they deposit at the door their bows, 
arrows, and other weapons ; so that, on the least 
alarm, every man can be completely armed and 
ready in a moment. 

The Giagas have no idols for worship ; but 
they adore their mokisao. They do not permit 
their wives to rear up their children, but com- 
mand them to be put to death as soon as bom ; 
the motive for which strange and unnatural con- 
duct is wholly unknown. Whether this practice 
is intended to extinguish all natural affection 
^mong them, and that their women, who are 
equally warlike with the men, may be accustom- 
ed to remain unmoved by any sentiments of 
mercy and pity, or for some other purpose, it is 
impossible to divine. The manner in which they 
recruit their armies, is by the captives taken in 
war, and whom they carry off in the course of 
their expeditions. These youths are no sooner 
inrolled amongst them, than they hang a collar 
round their necks in token of; servitude, and 
which is to be worn till .they have brought honie 
the head of an enemy. It is then taken off, and 
the warriors are declared free men. Nothing 
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to 80 much influence on their minds, as the 
hope of being delivered from the collar, which 
is the badge of slavery, and to attain which, 
they will brave every danger, and surmount eve- 
ry obstacle* 

When a person of distinction dies, the body is 
washed, anointed with ointments, and bedecked 
in the n^ost costly manner ; imd two of the wo- 
men whom he chiefly loved, after having their 
arms broken, are pladed by the lude of the de- 
ceased, ^d in that manner buried with him in 
the ground* As soon as they are thus deposit* 
ed, the grave, which is commonly a deep vault, 
is filled with earth, and if these wretched women 
are not immediately sufibcated, they expire 
amidst lingering torments* 

These barbarians never make war but for the 
sake of plunder ; they only stop their march 
that they may have time to consume their booty ^ 
and when that is. exhausted, they immediately 
recommence their predatory iDcur»ons and mi- 
litary operations* But the worst of all is, that 
not content with the property which they ai^ able 
to carry off, they generally destroy, bum, or de- 
molish, all immoveable possessions, and leave 
nothing biehind them but a barren and desolate 
wilderness. They never exhibit any desire of 
settling in a country, as they have done on the fer- 
tile plains of Benguela, unless they be extremely 
&tigued with their expeditions, or tired and sa- 
tiated with the shedding of blood and of slaugh- 
ter. It may be readily conceived, that the in- 
habitants of a territory which this barbarous peo^ 
pie frequent, are in no very agreeable or pleasant 
situation ; and they are, Uierefore, seldom men-^ 
.tioned : all tJtiat we know of them is, that ther 
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hayc sottie form of government, sytid that their 
constitution is monarchical. - 

SECTION n. 

Congo. 

CONGO is bounded on the north by the rirer 
Zsdre ; <mi the east by a ridge of mountains and 
the kingdom of Matemba ; on the south by An- 
gola ; and on the west by the Atlantic ocean* 
The extent of this kingdom, along the sea-<x)a8ty 
is from Cape Dande to the influx of the Zaire in- 
to the ocean, which is about sixty leagues ; but 
its limits from east to west are said to be much 
more extensive, though they have never been 
exactly ascertained. When we consider the 
proximity of Congo to the equator, we might 
be led to suppose that the climate of this country 
would not be healthy and teniperate, which it 
certsdnly is. These ferritories being placed on 
the other side of the line, their seasons are dif- 
ferent from ours. The winter commences with 
our spring, and the summer with our autumn, 
during the latter of which periods it never .rains; 
but at other seasons of the year, particularly in 
winter, the rains are violent, the rivers overflow 
their banks in a very short space of time, and 
the whole country appears a watery waste. 
The remote hills which extend towards the Cape 
of Good Hope, are the only places where snow 
is ever Seen, and on whose summits it occasion- 
ally falls, and hence the Portuguese denominated 
them the Snowy Mountains. 

This country abounds with copper, the tinc- 
ture of which is of so deep a yellow, that it is 
frequently mistaken for gold« It also contains 
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mines of silver and iron. The mountains abound 
with prodigious quantities of the most beautiful 
materials for building, such as porphyry, jasper, 
and marble of various colours ; and from >¥hich 
^hok columns, with their capitals and bases, 
may be dug up entire. A stone is also found 
hei^, in which many beautiful hyacinths are dis* 
persed, that may be easily separated from the 
mass ; but they are generally suffered to remain 
in their natural state, and to be erected with it 
into buildings, which thereby make a' brilliant 
and majgnificent appearance. 

In this kingdom are annually two harvests, 
the former in April, the latter in December* In 
eultivating the earth, they use neither plough 
nor spade ; but when there seems to be a proft^ 
pect of rain, the women set fire to all the herbs 
and roots which grow on the land destined for 
the future ctop ; and when the first shower has 
fallen, they turn, up the earth with a kind of hoe 
in one hand, and sow the seed, which hangs in 
a bag by their sides, with the other* This em- 
ployment is generally rendered more laborious 
to the women, by the weight of their children, 
who are hung at their backs, in order to prevent 
their receiving any injury from the variety oF 
poisonous insects with which this country 
abounds. 

Congo produces various kinds of grain, one i 
of which, called luco, greatly resembles mustard- 
«eed, and yields a fine sort of meal, not much 
inferior to flour* Other kinds are known by the 
names of Congo and Portugal. rice. This coun^ 
try also abounds with maize, and a species of 
pulse unknown in Europe, which grows on a 
ahrub that exists for two or three years, and 
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which yields an abundance of fruit erery «ix 
months* The mandois is a species of pulse that 
grows under ground, and deserves particular no- 
tice ; the natives extract a milk from it similar 
to that which is drawn from almonds. There i% 
also another kind of pulse called incumber which 
in size and form greatly resembles a musquet- 
ball : and from both these last, the natives are 
furnished with a pleasant and wholesome nutri* 
ment. The Congoese pulverize and make into 
bread, vast, quantities of the mandioca^ or mani«^ 
a&-root, the cultivation of which is peculiarly at- 
tended to« Little or no labom* is requisite for 
growing the several hortulane productions known: 
in Europe ; and there are many herbs to whiclL 
we are unable to assign names. 

Many of the trees of this country are of a pro- 
digious aze ; and the chief of which is the en^ 
sada, that has a very thick trunk, and grows ta 
an uncommon height. The top of this tree has. 
a profusion of branches from which small strings 
of a yellowish colour descend to the ground^ 
where they, take root, and produce fr^sh plants ; 
these in like manner, in a little time, protrude, 
branches from their summits, which also take rootf 
and spring up as before ; insomuch that a single 
tree, by means of this repeated production, will, 
frequently extend its branches a thousand paces, 
and form a very effectual shelter for a small ^ 
army. The leaves of the tender boughs are si- 
milar to thpse of the quince-tree ;. and the fruit, 
which resembles a fig, and is red, grows be-- 
tween the leaves. Witbin the outer bark of the 
ensada is a fibrous substance, which being cleansi- 
ed, beaten, and extended, is manu&ctured into 
a kind of doth* The mirrone-tree possesses the 
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$a!me qualities as the ensada ; but it is regarded 
with religious veneration, and planted by the 
inhabitants near their dwellings. Both these 
appear to be species of the banyan-tree, which is 
so common in Hindostan. With the wood of 
the mosuma-tree, the natives make canoeSf 
which are so extremely light, that they will not 
sink even when filled with water- This tree 
grows by the river Zaire, and produces a kind 
of silky cotton, with which the Congoese make 
personal ornaments. 

The fruits common to this part of Africa, are 
ananas, anones, bananas, aroadses, pompionsj 
melons, cucumbers, citrons, oranges, and lemons^ 
with a great variety of other natural productions 
of an exquisite taste. The cola fruit, in par- 
ticular, which is about the size of a pine-apptey 
is both delicious and medicinal ; the quajava^ 
which, greatly resembles a pear ; the granate 
plum ; and the maginette, a grain that possesses 
the qualities of pepper. There is also a va« 
riety of otlier trees and fruits, which are said to 
possess peculiar virtues ; but the most extraor- 
dinary is the mjgnamign% one part of which is 
celebrated fi>r producing poison, against which 
the other part furnishes an antidote : should any 
person, for instance, unwarily eat the fruit, 
which very much resembles a small lemon, he 
must have recourse to the leaves ; or should he^ 
be poisoned by the leaves, the fruit will counter* 
act their pernicious tendency. 

The grass here is so high and thick, that it 
affords one of the most dangerous receptacles for 
avariety of wild and voracious beasts and ve- 
nomous insects. This circumstance renders 
travelling in this country extremely difficult* 
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The inhabitants know no other means of defiver* 
ing themselves from these dangers, than by set- 
ting fire to the grass when it is dry. On these 
occasions, the animals, driven from their retreat 
by the fury of the flames, become furious, and 
attack all they meet, however numerous. Tra- 
vellers, who perceive the fire at a distance, have 
no other alternative to save themselves from iht 
lions, tigers, serpents, or' venomous insects, than 
to climb a tree as £sist as possible, in which the ne- 
groes are exceedingly expert ; but the Europeans 
who are less accustomed to such manoeuvres, are 
more inactive, and under the necessity of carry- 
ing with them ladders of ropes, which the ne- 
groes &sten for them to the branches of trees. 

Of the animals which seem peculiar to this part 
of Africa, the dante, or lante, appears to be most 
remarkable. When this creature is slightly 
wounded, it will follow the scent of gun-pow- 
der with such fury, that the hunter has no other 
resource left for avoiding it, than by climbing a 
tree with all possible speed, from whence he may 
take another aim in safety. The flesh, of this 
. animal is esteemed delicious ; and both the na- 
tives and wild beasts wage incessant war against 
it. The latter of these enemies, however, it fre- 
quently contrives to overcome by herding in 
lai^e companies, in which are seldom less than 
one hundred at a time ; but what animal strength 
or sagacity can sufficiently guard against the. 
power and knowledge of the former ! 

The nsossi, about the bigness of a cat, of an 
ash-colour, and with two small horns on its head| 
is also very remarkable. It is, perhaps, the most 
timid creature that exists, starts at the least noise 
or breath of airi and never dares to satisfy its 
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hunger or thirst, without repeatedly leaving its 
food or drink) and running as if pursued. Its 
flesh has an exquisite taste ; and its skin is com 
Terted by the natives into bow-strings* This 
country also abounds with the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the red buffalo, zebra, elk, licm, ti- 
ger, leopard, bear, wild boar, wolf, fbx, civet- 
eat, ape, baboon, hnd ourang-outang. There is 
also great plenty of tame animals and domestic 
fowls, with all the different species of European 
ganje. 

There are a great number and variety of land 
and sea^fowls. The ostriches are of an unusual 
magnitude ; the peacocks have feathers which 
are formed into elegant umbrellas, and even con- 
stitute the ensigns and standards of the army of 
the king o£ Angola ; and the parrots are nume- 
rous, beautiful, and various, some of them being 
ho larger than sparrows, but of a fine shape, and 
gaudy plumage* The musical birds, however, 
are the most famous of all the aerial inhabitants 
of this country : they are rather larger than the 
canary-birdj and of beautiful colours ; some be- 
ing wholly red, and others, green, white or 
black ; but these last are the most esteemed for 
their sweety and harmonious notes, which in their 
modulation greatly resemble the articulation of 
the human voice. 

This country is infested with a variety of rep- 
tiles ; and some of the serpents, it has been as- 
serted, are of such astonishing magnitude, that 
they will swallow a whole sheep. It is probable 
that this account is exaggerated ; but there un- 
questionably are many monstrous and venomous 
snakes, as well as scorpions, from which the 
very dwellings of the natives are not cxempt» 
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being as commonly infested with these noxious 
creatures, as European houses are with rats, 
mice, and other domestic vermin. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of slaves which 
are annually drawn from this country, Congo is 
extremely populous. This is owing^o the great 
fecundity of their women ; and it is, therefore, 
pretended that witliout this i>erpetual emigra- 
tion, without wars^ and the mortality occasioned 
by epidemical diseases, and without famines, the 
country would be ovierstocked with inhabitants, 
Who would devour ea<^ other. The trade of 
Congo is not extensive, and amounts to no more 
than a little barter among the negroes for the 
most urgejnt necessaries of life. The currency 
of the kingdom consist^ of small shells, which 
are called zembisj and which are procured in the 
river Bamba ; and besides these, they have no 
other money. 

It is curious to hear the reasoning of a Congo 
n^gro, whilst he sits smokingiiis pipe on his mat, 
covered with mean and wretched cloathing, and 
scorched by the perpendicular rays of the sun ; 
** Other countries," says he, " are the workman* 
ship of angels, mine is that of God himself. 
The sovereign whom I acknowledge and obey, is 
the richest, wisest, and most powerful of mo- 
narchs 4 and the Congoese are the noblest and 
most happy people in the universe. Tell me not of 
the magnificence of ^e courts of your monarchs 
in Europe and Asia ; of their immense revenues ; 
of the grandeur of their palaces ; the opulence 
and happiness of their subjects ; and of the great 
progress they have made in tiie arts, sciences, 
and manufactures. All this^ however true, is 
greatly inferior to th^ dignity and splendour of 
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«Qr sovereign and his kingdom* There can be 
only one O)ngo in the world ; and all others 
were intended by their creation to promote the 
glory of our monarch, and the hs^piness of his 
people. 

^ To us the sea pays a constant tribute of 
zembis ; while other nations are under the ne- 
cessity of digging the mountains and breaking 
the rocks, for enriching themselves with gold 
and silver^ which are only the excrements &[ the 
earth* The sterility and poverty of your coun- 
try induce you to come and traffic with us, and 
to expose yourselves to so many labours and dan- 
gers. We enjoy ease and indolence, whilst you 
are engaged in servile employments* What 
need have I of your stuffs, and of all the pro- 
duce of your manufactures ? Your hats are of no 
use to me ; for my head, without any other co- 
vering than hair, is become impervious to the 
rays of the sun, and to the rain which falls dup- 
ing the wet months. My feet, without shoes, 
can endure the hard and flinty stones, and tho 
burning sand. 

^ The mattresses, carpets, and other articles 
of the like kind, which are so much used in your 
country, would only serve to expose me to more 
heat, and render my repose less pleasing and 
refreshing* I can sleep with ease and tranquil- 
ity on the bare ground, and when the friendly 
zephyrs arise, by the intervention of a wall, or 
of a piece of doth extended a& a tent, I am not 
deprived of that valuable gift of nature* If 
drenched by the rain, I shake myself, and im- 
mediately become dry* My wives procure me 
slaves, and with those whom I sell, I purchase 
the few necessaries which my small field, culti? 

Vol. XIV* C 
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f«ted by my women, cannot afibrd me. In like 
manner I buy the domestic utensils which I use^ 
and with the fabrication of which I am unac- 
qui^nted. Indulging myself in ease and con* 
tentment> the price of my children furnishes raQ 
with pipes, tobacco, and brandy, which rejoice 
the heart and constitute the enjoyments and the 
pleasures of life ; and with other women, who 
bring me other slaves, by whom I am enriched**' 

The nadves of this country were in general 
black ; but ance the Portuguese have been set* 
tied among them, and intermarrii^s between 
these people have taken place, the natural com« 
plexion has been greatly changed, and an olive 
colour seems at present to prevaiL The hair of 
the Congoese is dark and woolly, tlieir eyes are 
black and lively ; and they have neither the flat 
noses, nor thick lips, of the negroes. Their 
stature, in general, is of a middle size ; and, 
though much darker in their complexions, they 
greatly resemble the Portuguese. The Con- 
goese are characterized as a mild, courteous, and 
affable people, who are open to conviction, and 
quick in apprehension ; but, at the same time, 
liieir vices more than counterbalance these quali- 
fications ; and they are proud, libidinous, and 
revengefijl, and frequently poison each other, 
though they are sensible that death is the certain 
consequence of detection. 

Before the arrival of the Portuguese in these 
parts, the natives wore a piece of cloth, manu« 
&ctured from the palm-tree, round their waists, 
and which reached to their knees ; and hung 
before them, by way of ornament, the skins of 
several wild beasts as aprons. The women had 
thre^ sorts of thes^ apron?, of different dimen- 
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9ionB9 the largest of vrhich reached to their hedsy 
and vras fringed all rbund* Both sexes al86 
wore caps ; but these modes of dress are now» 
for the most part, become obsolete ; people of 
tank and condition having adopted the manner 
of the Portuguese, and the vul^r alone, through 
necessity, adhering to thdr ancient custotn. 

Grains fruits, roots, or pulse, constitute the 
usual food of the Congoese; and water, or 
palm-wine, is their common beverage* They 
are very much attached to festive meetings 
which are commonly celebrated in the evenings. 
On these occasions, they seat themselves on the 
grass in a ring, and ' have a large wooden dish 
placed before them. The eldest person in the 
company then measures and presents to each his 
i^are with great exactness^in order that no one 
may have cause of dissatisfaction or complaint ; 
^rnd if any stranger accidentally approach themy 
he is immediately invited to join the ring with- 
out ceremony. These feasts, which aare gene- 
rally held for the purpose of commemorating 
some particular event, are always conducted 
with the greatest propriety and decorum. Love 
songs, instrumental music, and dancing,. con- 
Chide the entertainment, and the guests retire^ 
without exhibiting the smallest degree of ebriety 
or disorder. The principal amusements of this 
people consist of music and dancing, in the 
latter of which they are remarkably expert, and 
observe time with great exactness. The former, 
however, whether vocal or iustrumental, is not 
very harmonious to the ear of an European. 

A man will sell his wife, son, or daughter, for 
a few beads, a piece of cloth, or a bottle of 
brandy. When the capuchin friars were one 
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day entering the church at St Salvador, they 
heard cries and lamentations, and looking round , 
saw a man stamping on the ground, twisting 
his arms, and having the appearance (^ a person 
distracted* On approaching him, they inquired 
the cause of bis distress, to whom he replied, 
^ Alas ! I once had brothers, a sister, a fistther, 
a mother, a wife, and children. But, unhappy 
wretch that I am ! all these I have sold, and 
now I have no part of my &mily left, by whom 
I can make money*" The good &thers were 
surprised at this relation, and began to remon- 
strate with him on the heinousness of his con* 
duct, and to shew how much he had violated 
the laws of reasoi and nature, by this excess of 
inhumanity. To this, however, he only reptied, ' 
^ I have committed nothing but what has been 
practised in this country from the most eariy 
periods. What is the crime which I have per- 
petrated by selling my &mily ? I have only dis- 
posed of them to serve others, in a manner they 
would have Ijecn obliged to obey me#" 

This barbarous practice has not been abolish- 
ed, but lessened, by the introduction of Chrisd- 
anity. The Europeans^ who carry on this in- 
&mous traffic, endeavour to quiet consciencei 
by ' observing, that if they did not purchase 
these slaves, they would be sold to others ; but, 
provided others should buy them, they would 
not be carried into a foreign land, and subjected, 
as in America, to a kind of life entirely opposite 
to their early habits ; and were they to remain 
in a state of slavery in their own country, their 
condition would be greatly preferable, on ac- 
count of the general indolence and inactivity of 
the people. It is impossible, therefore, that any 
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puctlMMe ahould be made of these imfortiuiat^ 
beingSy which will not be attended with remorse^ 
if we except that of the prisoners taken m war 
by the lagas, or other monaterst because thejr 
are thus rescued from a cruel and dreadRil 
death ; but the nmnber of these is comparative*^ 
If smtdU fiesideS) there is a hig^ degree of 
guilt said inhumanity in the conduct of those 
planters^ who rescue these unhappy wretches 
from the butchering handa of the lagas, only 
that they may subject them to a continuance^ 
and excess of labour, which renders their slavery 
lo&iitely worse than death* 

The religion of this country, before the intro^ 
duction of Christianity, was a naoostrous com-^ 
pound of idolatry smd superstition, with the most 
absurd and detestable rites and ceremonies, and 
merely intended to render the people subject ta 
tyranny and slavery* They acknowledged, iur 
deed^ the exiatenceof a Supreme Being, called 
JNzambim^tmgee^ whoiA they considered as om-r 
Bipot^nt, and to whom they ascribed the crealMH^ 
of all things ; bi»t they believe that he comraUted 
the a£&irs of this world to the care- and goveror 
ment of a great number of inferior and subordi*- 
nate deities. Some of these are appointed to 
preside over air, and others oven the fire, sea». 
earth, rivers, winds, storms, rain, drought, heat^ 
and cold, men and women> barrennessi &mine \, 
and, ina woM, over all die blessings and evils to 
which this world and its inhabitants are subject*. 
Hence proceeds that immense multitude of idola 
and altai*8, which are , still found in those parts 
of the kingdom, where the gospel has not beent 
received- 

Sut. though tb^ people were taught \f^; the; 
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gixngoM^ or priests, to acknowledge such a vaHetf 
of inferior deities, they were left at liberty td 
choose the object of their worship. By one, 
therefore, they are r^resented as a selpent, Bon, 
tiger, or any other animal ; by another, as a tree 
or plant ; and by a third, as a stone, or some 
grotesque idol, rudely carved* Their worship 
consisted in genuflenons, prostrations, or funu- 
gations, and other superstitious rites ; but what 
was most insisted on by the ^ngas, and without 
which, all the rest Was unavailable, was the obla- 
tioA made to them of their most valuable effects; 
in which, indeed, conmsted the principal income 
of the priests. Some of these gangas undertake 
to procure blessings, to avert judgments, and to 
heal the sick ; others indicate the proper time 
for waging war, sowing, and reaping ; and alt 
ere said to know what occasions a person's death: 
fat the Congoese imagine that no one dies a na- 
tural death, but that every man leaves the world 
through the malice of some enemy. They en- 
tertain no doubts that the gangas are able, by 
means of their divinations, to pmnt out any sor- 
cerer, and this afibrds them a sufficient pretext 
for freeing the earth of unbelievers, and an ex- 
cellent opportunity of being revenged of their 
enemies. This abominable nodon, which is in- 
fused by the priests, is the source of eternal ^s^ 
eord and murder. 

But the highest ecclesiastical officer Is called 
chalomde^ who possesses a power and authority 
similar to the pope, and whom the people vene- 
rate as a subordinate deity. To this high priest 
> an oUation is made of the first fruits of the 
earth, with the most scrupulous exactness ; if he 
be saetisfied with them, th^ offerers return with 
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the greatest jo^ and expect to receive a hun* 
dred fold the succeeding harvest* No person of 
the highest rank is permitted to enter his house, 
under the severest penalties, without his peimis- 
iHon, or oh the tnost urgent occasion, because it 
is there that he keeps the sacred ire, which he 
distributes to the people at an extravagant price* 
Here also he hdds his tribunal, and takes cogni- 
zance not only of religious, but also of civil af« 
fiurs, for the performance of which he appcnntB 
a certain number of substitutes, or delegates* 
over whom he presides in person. This office 
gives him such uncontroulaUe authcmty and 
power, that the governor of the province where 
the cfaalombe resides, is under the necessity of 
purchasing his favour and protection, in order 
that he may be received by the people, and live 
in peace and tranquillity* 

Such, indeed, is the regard paid by the Con* 
goese to this high priest, that they consider it a 
capital and unpardonable crime to have any in- 
'tercourse with their wives and concubines, during 
the time that he is absent from his usual place ^ 
residence ; of which, and of his return, he fails 
not to inform them* He enjoys in abundance 
every advantage, convenience and pleasure of 
life; but, nevertheless, like Damocles, he always 
beholds the sword suspended over his head* 
Among other superstitious notions, which the 
natives entertain of the chalombe, there is one 
vdiich must considerably lessen the pleasure and 
satisfaction, which the veneration of this infittu* 
ated people might otherwise give him ; and this 
is no other, than that, by the dignity of his 
ofifice, he is either exempted from a natural 
death, or that, should h^ die like other men, the 
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world VHMd be imnediatelf «t an^ eBd» Tb 
{>reTent this i^tal calamity, therefbrei they no 
sooner perceive his tife to be in danger, either 
through sickness or old age, than his successop 
is' empowered to put liim to death, after which 
the executioner i&kiTested with Us dignity and 
poWen 

. The first preachers -of the go^d, that estah^ 
fohed Christianity in theseparts, were priests and 
monks of the church of Rome, sent hither by the 
potirt of Portugal, and who oi consequence in«« 
siructfid their coQ^iferts. in no other doctrine ov^ 
discipline than those of the Romish hierarchy t 
and the catholic religi(»t was so readily received, 
Ihat it became estsibliBhed in all the converted 
provinces of the kingdom* But, if we are to be^ 
tieve tjiie generality of writers, the greatest part 
of the Christians of Congo have nothing of tiieir 
religion besides the name* They are wholly ig-- 
norant of the fundamental doctrines and precepts, 
of the gospel ; and others pay so little regard tOr 
|hem, thatthey hesitate not to keep a great num^ 
ber of conculnnes, besides their lawful wives* 
Many of them who make a fair show of car^- 
rying chaplet&and crosses, and openly conform, 
to the worship of the catholic church, privately 
indulge in. headienish superstitions, and car-^ 
ry talismans and amulets concealed under their 
clothes. 

These irregularities, so inconsistent with the. 
profession and practice of Chrbttanity, are 
thought to have arisen, in a great measure, from 
the depravation of the Portuguese, who disgfrace 
the religion they profess by the immorality of 
their conduct, and set the worst exam^^s before 
the Congoese, who* ace too much inclined. Uk. 



Imitate them. Certain, however, it is, tint there 
is nothing here of that pomp and religioas pa^ 
geantiy, which is so vinfde in other Roauah 
countries; no stately cathedrals, no aichfaishop* 
rics, rich ai)bies, or monasteries. There aie abo 
no universities, or seminaries of education ; and 
only inferior schools kr the instructiao of yonliu 
One cause of the decay of Christiaiiity in thcK 
parts, may be justly imputed to die want of tea- 
chers* The Jesuits in Congo have the sole caie 
of instructing the Christians in the knowledge 
of the gospel ; and their number is JnmBirimi 
for this oE&ce* There is only one iMshop in the 
whole kingdom* The churches which they have 
erected are badly constracted, have very few 
ornaments, and the ceremonies aie seldom or 
never accompanied with that pomp and splen- 
dour, by means of which they are rendered ve- 
nerable in the catholic temples. The Christi- 
anity, therefore, which is practised in this coon- 
try, is greatly disfigured and degraded, and the 
externals of religicm are notsaffidcntly striking 
to eradicate from the mind de^ly-rooted su- 
perstitions. 

The government of Congo is monafchical and 
truly despotic The king is the sole proprietor 
of tdl the lands within his domimons, and he 
bestows them on certain individuals, on con- 
dition that they pay him an annual tribute, and 
render him particular services ; on fiulnre of 
either of which, and not unfrequently to gra- 
tify a fiivourite minister, or even mistress, the 
old possessors are turned out, and the most 
affluent sometimes reduced to a state of beg* 
gary and want. Even the princes of the blood 
are subject to the same arbitrary custom ; inso- 
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much thfeit tfaeit is no jpersdn, even of rank and 
quality, that can bequeath any land to his heirtf 
or successors ; and when these posses^rs diey 
the lands revert to the crown. It dependsi 
therefore, entirely on the will of the prince^ 
whether they shall be continued in the same, op 
disposed into other hands* The tribute, or tax^ 
which is afiuLcd to the grant of lands, induced 
the governors oi the provinces, and the several 
great land>holders of the nation, to treat the 
pe<^le with cfuelty, and to sell them for slaves« 
This conduct of the king, and his frequent ex-* 
tortious, often excite a revolt among the govem 
nors, who, become too rich and powerful to sah* 
mit to the payment of the tribute, ally them^t 
selves to other rebellious subjects^ and openly 
invite and plunder their country* 

The established rule of succession to this mo^ 
narchy, is partly hereditary, and partly elective* 
No person can ascend the throne, whose lineage 
is not derivable from the royal fiimily ; but 
whether he be of a nearer or more remote kin** 
dred to the last monarch, by the male or fomale 
aide ; or i^hether he be bom of a wife or a con^ 
<iubine ; his interest is neither promoted nor les- 
sened by these circumstances. Of consequence^ 
tiierefore, it frequently happens that, cm the de-» 
BBise of a monarch, a number of competitors ap^ 
^ear, though the choice generally MLs on him 
who has most friends, or is at the head of the 
greatest body of forces, provided he be of the 
cathdic faith, which is considered as an essen^ 
tifti, and, therefore, an indispensable qualificaticxi 
in those who are cancfidates for the crown* 

There are three principal officers, in whom 
tkeelecti<mto the vaeant thione is chiefly vest- 



tdy and who are empowered to nominate to the 
monarchy. When these perceive, that the con- 
test between the competitors is likely to become 
dangerous, they command them to appear be- 
fore the bishop, or, in case he be absent, before 
the vigar-general, where the matter is finally de- 
termined. When the choice is made, and a suc- 
cessor appointed, the grandees of the realm are 
summoned to meet on a plain near St. Salvador, 
from whence they proceed in great pomp to the 
cathedral ; where an altar is erected, at one end 
of which the bishop is seated, and at the other is 
the principal governor of the kingdom, around 
iivhom stand the several candidates, who are yet 
ignorant of the elected person. The governor 
having prayed, pronounces a long and elaborate 
discourse on the duties of a monarch, and t):ie 
manifold cares and difficulties that attend royal- 
ty ; after which he declares to the assembly, 
that he and the other electors having duly and 
impartially considered the different clsdms and 
merits of the several candidates, have nominated 
such a one to the royal dignity. 

The elector then advances, and taking the 
new monarch by the hand brings him to die bi- 
shop, before whom he prostrates himsel£ The 
J^ing, whilst on his knees, receives a short but 
pathetic exhortation from the prelate, who ad- 
vises him to be a firm and zealous protector 
and promoter of Christianity, and to continue 
an obedient and dutiful son of the cathdic 
church. After which, the usual oaths are ad- 
ministered^to the newly elected sovereign, which 
he pronounces with a loud voice ; the bishop 
then conducts him to the throne, and puts the 
rpyal standard into his handi-and the crown on 
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his head; on which all the people prostrate them- 
selves before the king, and, with loud acclama- 
tions, accompanied by the firing of cannon and 
the sound of musical instruments, acknowledge 
him as their sovereign, and express their concur- 
rence and congratulations. 
. Two remarkable ceremonies immediately fol- 
low the coronation of the king; the first of which 
consists in his giving a solemn benediction to the 
people ; and the other in investing the grandees 
with the principal dignities and fiefs of his em- 
pire. The former is always attended by a vast 
concourse of people, who consider the benedict> 
tion of the monarch as of the greatest value, and 
would esteem themselves accursed, wei^ ihcj 
deprived of the benefitf^ of it by any neglect. On 
the day appointed, the king appears in great 
splendour, surrounded by the governors of pro- 
vinces, the nobles of his lungdom, his guards, of- 
ficers, and attendants, all magnificently dressed. 
The ceremony is performed in a wide and spaci- 
ous plain, sufficiently large for containing the in- 
numerable multitudes that assemble. On an 
eminence, and in the centre of the plain, is erect- 
ed a stately throne, covered with a canopy, from 
which he can see all the people, and distinguish 
the several grandees that surround him accord- 
ing to their rank. If he perceives any persons 
present, who have been so unfortunate as to incur 
his displeasure and hatred, he fixes his eyes sted- 
&stly on them, and commands them to be dri- 
ven from his sight as wretches that are unwor- 
thy of the royal benediction* This is a conveni- 
ent method of getting rid of those who have of- 
fended him, as there is no room for explant^tion 
or resistance. The very disgrace of such a re- 



Jection would be considered as the greatest mi»- 
fortune that could be&I a man of quality* Bat 
this is not all : the populace, eager to express 
their zeal and afiTection for their princci immedi- 
ately lay violent hands on the obnoxfous persons, 
drag them out of the assembly with 'every mark 
of indignity, and seldom suffer them to escape 
with life. 

These unhappy men being removed, the king 
addresses himself to the rest of the assembly, 
exhorts them to continue tnie and faithful sub- 
jects, and promises to recompetice their loyalty 
with his fevouT aiid protection. Then rising 
from his throne, the multitude prostrate them- 
selves on the earth -hefbre him, and receive his 
benediction. This is done not by words, but by 
a peculiar expansion of his arms Over them, ac- 
companied with an undescribable motion of his 
fingers, which the people return by the most vo- 
ciferous expressions of joy, and the whole ce- 
remony is concluded with the sound of vari- 
ous musical instruments and the discharge of 
artillery. Those who survive the disgrace of be- 
mg excltided from the benediction of the mo- 
narch, are regarded with horror and contempt, 
and considered as excommunicated, till, by in- 
terest, presents, -or submissive behaviour, they 
are enabled to regain the royal favour, when the 
king's blessing obhterates all former marks of 
ignominy and dishonour. 

The ceremony of granting investitures is per- 
formed with similar pomp and splendour, and 
equally proves the submissive and servile con- 
duct of the people towards thdr so^vereign. On 
the day appointed, the kihg is seated on the 
fhrone with great magnificence, and Ground him 

Vol. XIV. D 
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lie j^^QStFate the seveml can^dates for toioimor 
emoluments, who are surrounded by a va^t 
crowd of spectators in the same posture* At 
the third discharge of the artillery, the supplic- 
ants are conducted in order to the foot of the 
throne, accompanied by their* friends and rek* 
tions in their most splendid dress ; there filing 
on their knees, the prime minister delivers to 
them the grants ; which being recei^^ed by them 
with tokens of the deepest submisuon, the king 
expatiates on the greatness and value of the i&- 
vours he has bestowed, the conditions on which 
they are conferred, and the several duties which 
those who are thus highly honoured are in con* 
sex^uence bound to perform* In conformity to 
these injunctions, they take a solemn oath ; af> 
ter which, the insignia of the office or dignity 
are delivered to them, and conust of a white 
bonnet, a scymitar, a Sag of honour, a chair of 
state, and a carpet. The ceremony concludes 
with prostrations, clapping of hands, and grate- 
iul acclamations. Should those who ai^ disap- 
pomted in their hopes of receiving the dignities 
or offices after which they aspire, be so impru- 
dent as to exhibit marks of discontent or displea- 
sure, they would be put to death by the populace* 
As -soon as the business is terminated, the kiQg 
rises from his throne, and is conducted back to 
his palace, amidst the acclamations of the peo* 
pie, the sound of musical instruments, and the 
discharge of artillery. ■ 

The king and his court, who imitate the Por« 
tuguese, live and dress in a sumptuous manner* 
The table of the monarch is covered with a va- 
riety of the most exquisite dishes ; and his cup 
and sideboard abound with vessels of silver and 



|old. Healumfieats atone, and nerer suffen 
any person, not even of the highest rank, to 
ail with him ; but he permits the princes of the 
l>iood and other ofikers of state to stand near 
kim during the time he dines. His meat and 
liquor are tasted by others, belbve he eats or 
diinks. When he nts in judgment to hear 
eauses, or reeeive petitions, no one is allowed to 
spei^ to him, befides the nobles and great lords 
of his court. He seldom goes abroad, except on 
particular occasionfi, when he is attended by % 
numerous guard, who are armed with musquet% 
bows and aarrows, and followed by a great number 
of musicians, the sound of whose instrumenta 
may be heard to a great distance, and gives 
notice of the monarch's approach. 

The king's court is yery numerous and bril*' 
Itant, and condsts not only of the officers of hia 
houseliold, but of all the governors of his kingw 
dom, his generals and military officers. Besides 
these, be has his auditors, judges, Gounsellors,and 
secnetaries, whose business, however important 
and intricate, is soon dispatclied, because every 
thing is transacted in a verbal and summary 
manner, and without any writings; yet tlM 
multiplidty of afl^rs obliges them to appear 
frequently before him ; and as few of them can 
read or write, his decimons and orders must be 
received by word of mouth, and conveyed to 
the parties interested by persons of approved 
fidelity, entrusted with some unquestionable to* 
ken that what they report perfectly coincidea 
with the witt and commands of the sovereign. 
These great oflBcers, notwithstanding their title, 
authority, and grandeur, are equally slaves with 
tfMMe over whom they tyiamiice, and Hve m 
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continual expectation and dread of receiving 
some signal mark of the royal dis[deasure. 

The palace and apartments of the king are 
splendid and spacious. His seraglio resembles 
a prison, into which when the women have once 
entered, they are confined during the remainder 
of their lives* The apartments of these females 
are surrounded with a high and strong wall, or 
with quickset hedges which are impenetrable* 
The care and government of this place are usual^p 
ly committed to a nobleman in great favour and 
esteem with the monarch* But though the 
king is not prohibited from keeping as many 
concubines as he pleases, he is only allowed one 
wife, ^o is styled mammomdcmda, or mistress of 
the women, and superintends (be cecooomy of 
the whole seraglio* Before he enters into the 
nuptial contract, he causes a tribute to be levied 
throughout his dominions, and whicluis applied 
as a dowry to the young princess, and is odled 
fimtelfo ; besides which, on the day appointed for 
the wedding, he deputes proper officers to mea* 
sure the length and breadth of every bed be- 
longing to his subjects, who are obliged to pay 
at the rate of so much for every span. . As soon 
as the marriage ceremony is performed, the 
queen is conducted to her apartments in the 
palace, accompanied by those young ladies who 
are destined to be her companions, where pas^ 
times of various kinds occupy their attention,- 
and employ the principal part of their future 
years. 

The revenue of the lung chiefly consists in the 
tribute that is paid him by several vassal princes; 
in the renewal of fie£i and investitures; in the 
voluntary offerings of his subjects ; and in the 



fBumQt oqili of tbe kingdom^ of which he k 
mo^ ^Bopnetoiv He cao, howeyer, levy Uses 
tiutnighoathiBdommionfsaft oft as he pieaaea ;. 

- hitf he haa never recourae to this eiq^Nodieiit, etr 
oept in cases of neoes6it}r« The mUitaiy fofcea 
of Congo aie neither mimeioua, nor well-di»- 
cildiiied ; and they are extremeij^ iU-armed and 
^^othed. They are, howev^ , oUiged to appear 
«t preacribed mu8ta% wheve they are exeicueds 
•bati instead of ieanung the uae of <^fenaive wei^ 
ponsy they are.chiefly taught to cover their na^ 
ked bodies with their shields, and to protect 
tiiemaelyes fyom the miasUe «hirtsof the enemy* 
& a word, their .army is such, that it woiiM 
te utterly incapable c^ making any reaistaoce 
against a smali niunber of regular and well-di»> 
-eif^ned forces. The grand, review generally 
'tekes place every year ia the month of Juljs 
and is singulariy curious»> It is attended by idl 
Ihe princes and nolnlity of the kingdcmi ; and 
•every soldier is anxious and ambitious, that he. 
snay appear, to the best advantage on that oo- 
casion* How &r this is the case may be leam> 
ed fipom the dressand arms which they at that 
time make use c£> Some c(»ne armed with bows 
and arrows.of various sizes; others have large 
swords, daggers, and cutlasses, hanging at their 
sides ; soonehave neother arms or cities than: 
^ long taigets, which cover/ their, naked bodies ; 

' some, have the skins ai^ diffsrent. animals de- 
pendkig from the girdle to the knees ; and others 
paint their &ces and bodies with various co^- 
lours*. In short, the more monstrous and hor- 
rible is their iqipearance, tbe more brave and 
warlike they ftncy themselves to be* 
Those, vdmare not sufficiently rich for pro*- 
D2 
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airing a large sword of steel, fml not to get one 
of hard wooi. Their colours, in general, cxm* 
fiist onl jr of dirQr and tattered rags. Their annsy 
which are usually formed of brass and steel, are 
commonly half eaten away with rust ; and those 
Chat are composed of wood, are both badly made 
and badly painted. To complete the picture, and 
finbh the portrait, inTalids, both old and youngs 
together with the blind and the lame, are under 
the necessity of being present at this ammal re* 
view, and some are seen without Iqgs or arms, or 
otherwise midmed or mutilated in a thousand 
different ways. They are all careful to decorate 
their heads with plumes of feathers of variooi 
colours, according to the peculiar taste and dia^ 
])osition of «ach. Besides arms, they generally 
carry with them some domestic utensil, or other 
mark, that strffidently indicates their trade or 
•profession. 

The soldiers being thus assembled in the pre*- 
tence of the king and the whole court, the no» 
bility pass along tiie ranks,«nd exhort these brave 
and warlike troops to perform their duty on the 
day of battle ; and to ^ght the enemy valiantly 
under the standards of their great and mighty 
monarch. To this exhortation they reply, by 
observing, ^< Where is there one equal to our 
king under the whole heavens ?" Another troop 
exclaims, ^ Who is to be compared to our so> 
vereign for power, virtue, and wisdom ?" A 
third cries out, ^ May he live for ever ; and his 
dominion be extended to the most remote 
ages i" And all joining, as it were, in full cho- 
rus, repeat the following prayer with great af- 
fection and zeal : ^ May his throne be exalted 
And esiablislied &r above the sun and the stars ! 
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may hia enemies be confounded before hini» 
and trod under foot like the dust V Tkese 
clamours are combined with tbe dashing ofarma 
the dischai^ of musquetiy, and the sound of 
various musical instruments ; and the tnxq>8 en- 
gagfe in a sham fight, which not unfrequently 
becomes serious and real. This ceremony being 
ended, the king gives a grand entertainment; 
and the whole is concluded with music, dancingy 
and feasting. 

When the troops are engaged, in actual ser«» 
Vice, they plunder all that comes in their way^ 
without any regard to .Mend or foe* Fruits, 
grain, and cattle, are seized by the Congoeae ; 
and they leave nothing behind them, in the coun* 
try through which they pass, but marks of mi* 
sery and devastation. The inhabitants of the 
vilk^sand hamlets retire on their appcoach 
into the woods and mountains, carrying with them 
their moveable effects. The Congoese always 
endeavour to attack the enemy in a spacious 
plain, where they begin the onset with a fury 
that is incredible, and which wholly precludes 
the possibility of attending to order or regula- 
rity ; and after they are once engi^;ed, they never 
hsten to the commands of their general, whose 
authority immediately ceases. The fight gener 
rally continues in this irregular manner, with 
inveterate obstinacy, till some of the tixwps on 
one side give way ^ when the rest instantly be- 
take themselves to flighty without regarding the 
remonstrances and efforts of their ofiicers to rally 
them. The flight of one army &ils not of ex* 
citing the other to a vigorous pursuit, in which 
the ^ieaighter is continued without intermission* 
After tbe conquerors have p^irsued the fugitive 
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Mfkrasposdfaie, they retufn tfnd launder fht 
camp of the eneray^ seizing^^ the men, wom^i 
and children, ^omthejF confer as the most 
toniiidend^le and valuable part of the c^l, hraad 
as slaves, and sell to the Europeans* With re- 
spect to the wounded amongst them, few, if any*, 
survive ; for the weapons being p<HBQQed,a speedy 
death constantly ensues, unless ft very powerfid 
antidote be immediately apj^ed* A victory ge«^ 
nerally produces a peace ; which, being con^ 
dtided on the terms of the cwaqueror, seldom 
fxroves of longer duration, than till the vanquish* 
ed hate sufiiciently recovered their strength tot: 
renewing the war. 

Befi»re the introduction of Chiistianity, the^ 
Cong^ese, on the demise of their monarch, used, 
m great number of superstitious ceremonies, ao 
companied with music, dancing, aad feasting,, 
and which were resumed every year, on the an^ 
niveivary of the king> decease* At the death 
^tlveir sovereign, all the princes and governors ^ 
tif the empire, attended by a splendid rednue, ap*- 
peared in mourning robes ; and a certain number 
^ the late monarch's favourite concubines, or of 
the yoong ladies belonging to the court, accom- 
pwied ^e corpse into the grave. The number 
tif those who were allowed to be interred with, 
tihe deceased, amounted to twelve ; but that of. 
Che candidates who contended for this honour,^ 
was much mote considerabte» The struggle for. 
tiiis digmty was generally so violent, that they 
feught with each other to obtain it ; and the coa- 
test wfis commonly decided by an <^Iicer of the 
court, or by ballot ; and so happy were the. 
young females that were nominated to be intei>- 
fcd with tke monarch) that they endeavoured t» 



appear on^e day of their burial^ with all possi- 
ble pomp and gsuety. Their relations also seem- 
ed no less sensible of the honour, and presented 
them with jewels and other ornaments, for enab-^ 
ling them to make a suitable a{q)earance at the 
approaching solemnity* 

Christianity has long since abolished this ab- 
surd and inhuman custom, but has not beep able 
to suppress the drunken revels, which are in- 
dulged during the eight days they mourn for the 
deceased, and on the anniversary festivals. In 
other respects they follow the ritual of the church 
of Rome ; and the funeral is performed with all 
the pomp and splendour doe to the dignity of thQ 
person. The remains of the monarch ar^ de* 
posited in ^ beautiful coffin in the middle of tk 
large vault, ornamented with a suit of bladbil 
hangings, which are annually renewed, notwith- 
standing the bad odour that' exhales for some^ 
dme after from the body of the defunct. 

The Congp^^ have nQ written laws, but c^»* 
lorn and tiadition serve instead of a code, unless 
&vQUr or, bribery interpose. Every prorince 
ha$ a.chief justicey who decides in all civil andj 
criminal afiairs ; from^w^ese award, howev/er, ai> 
app^.ni^y'be.m^de to the king, who presides, 
at the supreme court> and determines the dis- 
pute by his a\|thority. Eveiy judge chooses ^ 
number, of assistants, generally twelve, out of 
his own con^nunity ; and when the cause is 
brought before him, he hears and examines the 
parties and their witnesses ; aijid the plaintiff and 
defendant are the only pleaders. If any person^ 
however, thinks himself incapable of properly 
ats^ng hs own caae^he is allowed to substitute 
a friend* When both parties have been .heard| 
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the judge recafntulates the whole of the evi* 
dence to his assistance, and asks their opinion ; 
tfter which he immediately pronounces sentence, 
and dismisses the court* 

There are only three offences which are deeffi«^ 
ed capital : treason, murder, and sorcery. The 
puniishment for the first of these crimes depend* 
im the will of the prince, who generally con- 
demns the traitor to lose his head «[nd estate. 
The murderer is immediately decollated, unlescr 
some aggravating circumstances seem to require 
h more severe death, or the relations of the de- 
ceased request a more dreadful punishment } in 
which last case, the criminal is iutually delivered 
np to them^ to be disposed of according to their 
{>ieasure* The pretended crime of sorcery is ex- 
piated by burning alive ; and this punishment^ 
we are credibly infoitned, is still very frequently 
enforced among the pagan natives* They do not 
consider adultery as any very itnpottant offence $ 
the gallant is obliged to pay to the injured per- 
Sbn the value of a slave ; and tht woman to ask 
Ker husband pardon and forgiveness ; on failure 
of this last requisition, a divorce is sued for. 
Which is generally obtained ifwthout much diffi- 
culty from the Portuguese priest. For thepm- 
vention and punishment of more trivial offences, 
the bastinado, whipping, fines, and imprison* 
tnents, are used ; the two former being g^rally 
tile lot of the poorer culprits only. Picking of 
pockets and private stealing are considered as 
erimes worthy of being punished ; but to take 
any thing by force, or to rob b<^dly, is a noble 
action, and thought to be more heroic in propor- 
tion to the largeness and value oi the boc^ ac* 
quired. 
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The chief commodities imported into this 
country by the Portuguese, are the produce of 
Brsudl, or the manu&ctures of Europe i the for- 
mer x^ which con^st of fruits, grain, and other 
provisions ; and the latter of Turicey carpets^ 
Epglish cloth, tohacco, wine, brandy, to|;etlier 
with a great variety 4of domestic utensils«^ In re* 
turn for which the Congoese export a vast num*- 
|3er of slaves to America, the annual amount of 
which is calculated to be fifteen thousand. Many 
of them, however, die on their passage, or soon 
after their arrival. Nor need vre wonder at this^ 
ivhen we consider the cruel and inhuman manner 
in which these miserable creatures are treated 
during their voyage : sev^ or eight hundred 
slaves are frequently stowed in the hold of a 
^gle ship, where there is scarcely room to shift 
themselves from one side to the other. They 
are allowed no other provisions than horse-beans 
and water, and generally labour under a compli* 
cation of diseases, superadded to that perturbed 
state of mind, which unavoidably takes place 
fijom the gloomy prospect of terminating their 
days in unpitied servitude. Dreadful, howeveri 
as these sensations and expectation of the poor 
negro must be, they are considerably heightened 
by the strange notions, that those who are sold 
for slaves, are immediately put to death on their 
landing in America ; where their bones are bum* 
ed and calcined, in order to make gunpowder ; 
and that their flesh, fat, and marrow, are ex- 
pressed into oil, which, it is supposed, is the sort 
imported by the Europeans into Africa. The 
Congoese have these iimate ideas of horrid bar* 
barity so firmly rooted in their minds, that the 
dread of being sdd into slavery, and sent into 
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"America, will deter the boldest and mort sedi- 
tious, and render them perfectly obsequious to 
the will of their superiors. 

The artificers in iron are most esteemed ; not 
on account of the superior usefulness of that me- 
tal, but because of a tradition current amongst 
them, that the first blacksmith was elevated to 
the throne of Congo. Notwithstanding, however, 
this honorary distinction, thfey have made so 
little improvement in this art, that a stranger see- 
ing them at work, would imagine it had been 
only lately introduced. A stone X)r piece of hard 
wood is their anvil, which they hold between their 
legs, and on which they beat and fi)rm the iron 
with a shapeless mallet; whilst, in the mean time, 
they move a wretched pair of bellows with their 
feet ; and they have no files with which, to polish 
the articles they thus fabricate. The weavers 
. are still less perfect at their business than the 
smiths ; and it is astonishing how they can make 
such curious works as they perform, with instru- 
ments so simple and defective. They &sten their 
threads only at both ends, to two pieces of tim- 
ber laid on the ground, and conduct the cross 
web through each other one by ofte. Notwith- 
standing the length and difficulty of this labour, 
they adorn their work with curious devices, which 
exhibit singular neaftness and dexterity. Their 
joiners and carpenters produce the most clumsy 
articles imaginable ; tliough they employ double 
the t!me in their construction, which would be 
necessary to render them neat and perfect, if their 
tools were more proper for their purpose, and 
they had been taught how to use them rightly. 
In short, every mechanic, however advanced in 
years and experience, appears to be only a learn- 
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er ; and they exhibit not the smallest ingenuity 
in fabricating their utensils, or in constructing 
their huts, boats, or vehicles for carriage. These 
last articles, however great the distance, or in- 
different tlje roads may be, are all borne on the - 
shoulders^ slaves* 

The rich, indeed, travel m a kind of palan- 
quin, which has a covering to shelter it from ^he 
sun ; and not unfrequently a slave also attends 
with an umbrella, to shade his masterw These 
pal^iquins are carried on the shoulders of two 
stout slaves, who are relieved at proper intervals 
by others, whilst the master lolls at his ease, and 
smoaks, sleeps, or vacantly stares about him. 
Travelling, however, in tliis couittry, is tedious, 
chargeable, and inconvenient ; it is wholly per- 
formed by slaves, who are very expensive ; and 
the badness of the roads, the rapidity of the ri- 
vers, the want of bridges, together with the pro- 
digious number of wild beasts, render it equally 
difficult and dangerous. The man who is under 
the necessity of making a journey on foot, never 
burthens himself with any thing, for the wife car- 
ries the bag containing the provisions, which it 
hung at her back, and suspended by a thong that 
passes round her forehead. In addition also to 
this load, she perhi^s carries a child in her arms 
which she suckles, and drags another along by 
the hand, whilst the indolent husband carelessly 
smoaks his pipe, and never once oiTers to assist 
her. 

The houses of the Congoese are low, ill-built, 
and of a circular form, raised with wood and 
mud, and poorly thatched with straw or fern, 
which barely serve to keep out the sun and rain. 
They have no windows, and they receive light 
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^y by the doorB) which are usually 60 lov th«4 
the shorted person must stoop to eater them } 
«Dd eveo m the huts themselves, a t^ man c^n 
Bcai^ly stand upright. Tb^ hw9e99 however^ 
in St. Salvadore> the capital, and in 8om<i other 
towns, are more spacious and hi^b^r ; heil^ 
.whitened within and without, and ^vided into 
apartments, the floors of which are covered with 
curious matting* The habitations of the Portu- 
guese are constructed after the Eurf^an maur 
ner, being commonly built of brick ^d mortaiv 
imd pretty well furnished* The fumitt^^ of the 
Congoese is much adapted to their hQU9es4 and 
(xmsists principally of a few iU^contrived in^tru* 
ments of agriculture, hatches, cutlasses, cala- 
bashes for holding their provisions, pots, IsLettles, 
earthen-dishes, s^ hand-mills for grinding their 
com. Their most sumptuous beds are larg^ 
coarse sackcloths filled wiUi leaves or iitraw, over 
which they throw a slight covering ; and logs o( 
wood frequently «u{^ly the place of pillows. It 
must, however, be confessed, that since the Por- 
tugu^e have been settled in this country, the 
natives have begun to inutate, in some degree^ 
the sumptuQusness of their ^miture. The pa- 
laces of most of the princes and viceroys are de- 
corated with large and splendid umbrellas, look- 
ing-glasses, pictures, chairs, china, and cabinets ; 
wluk the inferior nobility,^ unable tP purchase 
these expensive articles, content themselves with 
a more humble imitation, or, with a Une philoso- 
lihical spirit, affect to despise them, aft unworthy 
the attention of great and elevated minds. 
. Polygamy was allowed in this kingdom, till 
the time of the introduction of Christianity; since 
whiph period) however, no per»u$i^ions will pr^- 



wbSL on the XDtet Fehgvovis of the Oongoesc ca- 
tfaolict) to renounce the cintom of kiw()ing as 
many mistresses as their circumstances will 
permit ; though the Portuguese nuptial cere« 
Riony is chiefly adopted by the Christian con- 
Terts« Even those who seem to comply most 
strictly with the laws of the church, relative lo 
marriage, reserve to themselves the liberty of 
conversing with the person made choice of fixr a 
vnfe, and to enjoy with her all privileges and 
endearments, for two or three years before the 
nuptial contract be finally aoleimiized ; and 
the rdatkms of both sides tlnhk it reason* 
able, that some time should be aUowed for a 
tnaA of each other, in order that they may bc^ 
come intimately acquunted, previously to their 
entering into anengagem^t, which is to ooHp- 
tmue during the refttttinder of their lives. WheOy 
tfaensfore, the conditions of the suitor are ae^ 
cepted by the parents and the giri, she is coo* 
ducted to the house of her future husband, as 
privately as possible, and thus commences lies 
state of probation. When the term agreed on 
IS expired, it is geoendly the woman that so* 
licits the performance of the nuptial ceremony, 
whkh akme gives her the title and privilege of 
a wife* Hie man, however, is commonly very 
indifierent with respect to the solemnization of 
the marriage, because he is about to impose on 
himself a sort of restraint ; but he is often in* 
duced to comply, in order that he may obtain 
the stipulated dowry. But should the woman 
foil- with regard to fruitfulness, industry, or 
temper, during the period of her noviciate,, the 
husband returns her to her parents. She is not, 
however, coopered as being in the least injured 
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by this intercourse ; nor does the reason fi>r 
which she was returned, operate much to her. 
disadvantage, as she is generally soon after tak- 
en on trial by some other person. But should 
the man, after enjoying for a time all the nup- 
tial privileges, venture to tie the indissoluble 
Xnot, he invites the friends and relations of both 
sides, who appear in their most sumptuous ap- 
parel, and fill the air widi their acclamations and 
expressions of joy. The priest enters and per- 
forms the ceremony ; after which follows an ex- 
change of presents, according to their rank and 
condition in life. On these occasions an elegant 
banquet is prepared, m order to treat the guests. 
The poor, rather than be deficient in this res- 
pect, would sell one or two of their children to 
purchase a calf or an ox, together with wine and 
brandy, for furnishing the entertainment. The 
i?epast, generally, continues till sun-«et, or rather 
as long as the provisions and liquor last. The 
whole is concluded with music and dancing, till 
they fiekU asleep on the spot. 

It is an invariable custom, that the husband 
and wife shall have different departments ; for 
the non-performance of which no excuse is ad- 
mitted. To the husband it belongs to furnish 
lodging and clothing for his wife and children, 
to prune the trees, and to collect the palm-wine. 
The business of the wife consists in providing 
food for the family, and waiting on her husband 
at meals. 

The small-pox is frequently very destructive 
among the Congoese, and depopulates whole 
villages. The extreme virulence of this disease 
is chiefly owing to the neglect of applying pro- 
per remedies, and of observing due precautions : 



^ey %v£kt the akk and healthy to five promis-r 
cuously. Besides keepii^ their pores abut faf 
the grease with which they daily aiioint theiv 
bodies, they contract them also by means of the. 
€cM water) into which they plunge themselves,; 
after dancing till tbey are beoome disgustii^ 
TOth sweat* Theiigh the disordei% which thence 
xesult sate &£ 9L common kindy their physidanff 
are i§^ontnt of the means of curing themf 
and the patients generally die* Fevers, attend* 
ed with violent pains inUiehcadi are also very 
frequent toid dangerous, especially during the 
winter s€&3on> when the gtei^ rains render the 
air unfaeakhy» As antidotes to these disorders 
tiiey prescribe abstinence, and will refrain tWQt 
or three days &om eating or drinking- 

They inclose the dead in cotton clotb) or 
s^wmats; but people of rank lu^ wrapped up» 
iit £urq)ean linen, and the bier is covered witb 
Uack*^ The deceased ia buried in the fields^ 
irhei^ the gmves are distinguished ^ther bj 
throwing 1^ hills of earth over them, or by nua-^ 
iflkg plantations of trees round ti;iem* Both rich 
u^ poort>bserve a kind of mourning for tlieir 
relati(ms*. They coniine themselves for three 
days, during which period they abstain from 
aU kinds of food. They also shave their heads,> 
anoint their bodies with oil, and then rub thexi^ 
sdves with a quantity of earth, or dust ; whicfat 
gives them a most hideous and &ntastic appear- 
ance*. Those of a higher rank shave only the 
ttpper part.of theU' heads, which diey bind with 
a piece of cloth or leather; and ccHifine them- 
s^vesta their houses during eight days» aftei? 
which thiey return to their former manner qt 
living*. Widows^ however, are obliged to sub*^ 
E 2 
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mit to a much longer seclusion from the woild ^ 
especially at court) and in populous placesi 
where it would be considered as extremely in- 
decent and unbecoming for any such females to 
appear in public in less than a year, and even 
then otherwise than in black* 

The Congoese entertain a barbarous and in* 
human opinion, that, as dying persons are about 
to pass from a wretched and troublesome life 
mto a state of happiness and tranquillity, no 
performance can be more kind and charitable 
than what t^nds to accelerate their deliverance 
by any means* Hence it happens, that they no 
sooner perceive a man in the agonies of death, 
than they stun the patient with cries and shouts, 
or endeavour to stifle him with caresses* This, 
however, may be considered as a mild sort of 
treatment, in comparison of what is practised by 
the common people, who always endeavour to 
dispatch the dying person as soon as possible, 
by stopping his mouth and nose, striking him on 
the breast, or such other inhuman treatment* It 
is related of the inhabitants of the province of 
Metamba, that when any of their relations are 
at the point of death, they drag them out of 
their bed by the arms or legs, throw theni into 
the air as high as possible, and then suffer them 
to fall to the ground* After viewing them at- 
tentively for some time, when dead or expiring, 
they throw themselves on the body, kiss it, and 
press it to their breasts with sighs and other 
marks of 8onx>w, which might be capable of 
exciting the pity of those, who are not ac- 
quainted wit^ the indifference and want of af- 
fection that prevail in all their families* The 
body is then dressed in a decent manner, and 
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sprinlded with meal by the oldest person ; whilst 
^ rest join in mournful songs, which are ac- 
companied witli hideous howlings. 

The origin and history of this kingdom are 
extremely intricate and obscure ; and there is 
no possibility of fixing either the time of the 
foundation of this monarchy, or of obtaining an 
authentic account of the several kings that oc* 
eupied the throne from the reign of Luqueni, 
who was the founder and first sovereign of this 
empire. These defects are to be ascribed to the 
Ignorance of the Congoese in the art of writing, 
since few facts, and still fewer dates, have been 
preserved by them. The father of Luqueni was 
£minia-n-Zima, a petty prince on the banks of 
the Zaire, who having espoused the daughter 
of another chieftain, gave a loose to the dictates 
of his ambition, and being dissatisfied with the 
small extent of his dominions, resolved to at- 
tempt the subjugation of the neighbouring ter- 
ritory, which was composed of a number of 
small republics, jealous of their Uberties and in* 
dependence. Accordingly, having inVaded these 
states, he met with a brave and vigorous oppo- 
sition, which continued for several years ; but 
at length, through dint of valour and perse- 
verance, he made himself master of a strongly 
fortified place, which served him as a retreat, 
and was capable of sustaining the attack of the 
united force of his enemies. From tbifr fortress 
he made several inroads into the country with 
impunity, and, at length, subdued the whole 
territory. 

Luqueni, in the mean time, having incurred 
the (Hspleasure of his father, erected his stand- 
ard, ai^ was proclaimed king by the soldiers^ 
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who deserted the cause of Emiiua^i^ima, aad 
vaoged themselves under the banaers of his. son* 
Elated with the dignky which had been confeiw 
Fed en him, and the increase of his oraiyy Lu- 
qaeni attacked and carried all before hinw H^ 
subdoed the whole province of Npembacass^ 
which has been since denmninated Congo, anA 
enlarged his con(|iiests from the mouth of the^ 
Zaire to the city of St« Salvadore, without meet«> 
i^ any vigoioiis opposition ; the prince of that 
¥ast tract of country having been deleated in the. 
first engagement, and obliged to live exiled dur^- 
ing the remainder of his days* The deacaid^ 
ants of this unhappy sovereign had recourse ta» 
the clemency of the ccMiqueror, obtained the in^ 
¥esliture of some petty lordships, on conditiocii 
of their acknowkK^^mg Luquem as their Idngtv 
and paying him a certain annual tribuUs. Their- 
successors, howeveiv have made many fruitless 
efibrts to regain possession of their ancient do-- 
Ounions ; and in order to prevent their title to> 
the crown from becoming null and void, they 
yearly protest against the usurpation of the: 
reigning prince : this is done by sending a wo*^ 
man annually to command the king to retire ta. 
Ins owndomimons,and to resign a realm to which 
he has no right. The monarch answers, that God 
has raised hun to the throne, which he hopes to 
transmit to his descendants ; after which luiiving. 
made the woman some considerable presents^, 
she departs* 

^ John, king of Portugal^ sent Diego 
' 1484. ^^^^> ^ ™^ ^^ ^ enterprising genius^ 
and the most expert navigator in his ser- 
vice, to make discoveries on the coast of Africa> 
farther southward than had been hitherto atr 
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tempted* Cam accordingly set sail ; and, en- 
deavouring to double Catalina, he insensibly fell 
ihto the river Zaire, in which he had not pro^ 
eeeded fer before he perceived a great number of 
the natives, greatly, resembling the people he had 
already seen ; who approached the Portuguese, 
and presented them some of their fruits and 
other refreshments, which Cam thankfully ac« 
cepted, and returned some smsdl equivalent* 
Delighted with the frankness of their condlict, 
this navigator paid them great attention, and en-^ 
deavouring to become acquainted with their so«. 
vereign and mode of government, prevailed on 
the Congoese to accompany four or five of the- 
Portuguese to St. Salvadore. These were cha^g^ 
ed with various articles of value, as presents for 
the king and royal family, to induce the mo- 
narch to conclude an alliances witii the Portu* 
guese. Not, however, returning by the time ap« 
pointed, Cam was compelled by different causea 
to leave them behind and sail for Europe, but 
carried with him four of the natives, who were 
persons of distinction, as hostages for the safety 
of his countrymen. During the voys^e, the 
Congoese made such progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of the Portuguese language, that on 
. their arrival at the court of king John, they were 
capable of informing his majesty of severa) im-. 
portant matters relative to their country. This 
so delighted the Portuguese monarch, that he 
ordered Cam to return with them to Congo load- 
ed with presents for themselves and their kingy 
whom he exhorted to become a convert to tl^ 
true religion, and to acknowledge the Supreme 
Being. 
On his arrival in Congo^ Cam was pleased to 
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find Ids men safe^ and tiiat tbey had been &voui^ 
ablf received at court* Socmd aftei> a ^endid cm» 
bflssjr was scint to the king) soliciting his friend'>- 
sfaip9 to the success of which the re{Mre9entationS' 
of th« natives, who had been at the court of Per- 
tugai> did not a lit^ contribute* Accordm^yf 
an alliance ^vas soon formed tietween the two na^ 
tionS) which, thodgh sometimes interrupted by 
ifftennenkig causes, has never yet been entirely^ 
dissolved. Cam having sailed on the coast as fiu* 
as the twenty-second degree of south latitude, 
mode a formal visit to the king, who teceived him 
with the greatest respect ; and, on the departure 
of this navigator for Europe, appointed one of hiii 
nobles, named Zuchut, to accompany him in qua« 
Kty of ambassador, to the Portuguese court for 
tlie purpose of requesting a niunber c^ hdy men^ 
who might instruct him and his sub^ts in the 
principies of Chrisdanity* Several young Congo* 
0se also attended Uie ambassador ; all of whom> 
on their arrivsd in Portugad, were taught the d6c- 
trines of the gospel, and baptised in the Chriatiaa 
fiuthatBeza, where the court then rs^ied, with 
lite greatest splendour and solemnity. 

They were then sent back into tbetr own 
country, accom|wnied by several priests ; who, 
under the command of Roderigo Sousa, at^ 
rivmg at the ci^ of Songo, on the river Zaire, 
made a convert of the gov^emor of that pro>* 
ivice, who was baptized by the name of Emai^ 
nud, in compiimient to the king of Pdrtugid"^ 
bnX^n Admiral Sou@i t\um haoteaed to the 
court of the aoiwreign of Congo, where he met 
with the most flatteriag attention. The king 
was highly pleased with the presents that had 



«^t|$ito c«rried hy the priesUb for the reeeptioB 
of which h^ resoly^ to erect a iBagnificenfc 
^bi»t^» This edifice beii^g: built, the Uog^ 
^»^Qi 1^ sev^iol of the nobility were b«p|i4ed ; 
thmr majei&tiea ^suming the names of J^hn «b4 
EJ«onQi% in hoBour of the king and queen of 
PortiigAl ; 9xA the royal e^am^c was Mowed 
by many thot^ands^ The spvereigii of Congo 
being^ligfsd to s^t out $ogo after} m oider to 
»upp?e»ian insunrectiga which had broken out 
m bW dominions^ Souza presented him with ft 
standard QB whi<^h across waa embroidered) and 
e^boKed bim to place lus eon&dence of success 
m tbat Saviouiv whose religi^ be had embraced* 
TbiftexpeditiQutcrmMiatedin a signsd victory^ 
H^ich d)e Copgoese ascribed to sup^matuni 
naststancci, and accovdipgly great numbers of 
tbcim renounced th^ religixm of their country^ 
aad embraced Cbr^tianity* Tb^ eldest mm of 
the king became a yery jealous convert, a^d 
assumed the name of Alph(»)so i but his younger 
brother, Pan«o Aquitima, continued strongly at* 
tached to the heathenish superstitions in whigh h^ 
bad been educated, became the inv^t^ral^ ^ncimy 
of the Portuguese and of the Christian retigipn ; 
and, at length, prevsMled on his &ther to apps* 
latiEe» and to p^i^s^ute. all his conv^rt^ sub- 
jects that did not follow his example;. AlpluniY 
so, however, re^stipg all the caresses and me- 
naces of his relations, was incensed of treason, 
and banisb/ed into a remote province. But the 
king having discovered soon a|ter the injustice 
of the accus^tiop, recalled Alphonso, and gave 
him the government of the principal part of his 
dominions ; through which the young prince 
^deavoured tg^ di^semin^^te tbe doctrines of th« 
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gospel, and even enforced its establishment by 
the severest penalties. This iriitating his bro^ 
ther, who still preserved considerable influence 
over the king, Alphonso was ordered to appear 
at court, and give an account of his conduct ; 
. J. which, however, he refused to do. His 
1492. father's death happening soon after, he 
was proclaimed king of Congo. 
' Panzo, who was at that time at the head of 
ft numerous army, was no sooner informed that 
his brother had taken possession of the throne, 
than he marched to attack him. Alphonso had 
only a few Christian soldiers, whom, however, 
he inspired with such resolution, that he gained 
a complete victory, and drove his brother into a 
wood, attended only by an old experienced of- 
ficer, where, it is reported, he fell into a trap 
placed for the purpose of catching wild beasts. 
Panzo died two days after, either from the in- 
jury he received from this accident, or from his 
grief and despedr at the disappointment of all his 
hopes. After this, Alphonso enjoyed an undis- 
turbed and prosperous reign, and promoted 
Christianity to the utmost of his power- He 
sent his son Don Pedro, accompanied by several 
young noblemen, t<j be educated in Portugal, 
and for whom the Portuguese monarch pro- 
cured the ablest teachers. These youths having 
made a surprising progress in the knowledge of 
Christianity, after their return to Congo, greatly- 
increased the number of converts by the force of 
their arguments, and exemplary conduct. Al- 
phonso lived to see the greater part of his sub- 
jects renounce their ancient religion, and become 
proselytes to the Christian faith. A little before 
his death) he sent for his son Don Pedro, and 
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exhorted him to promote Christianity in his do- 
minions, as the most effectual means of securing 
to himself and his people, the divine favour and 
protection. Having thus spoken, be bles- ^ 
sed the young prince, and died universal- '' 
ly lamented. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom by his 
son Don Pedro, who possessed his father's vir- 
tues, and even endeavoured to surpass him in 
liberality, by the considerable augmentations he 
made to the revenues of the church. During 
the reign of this prince, the pope granted to the 
bishop of St. Thomas, the spiritual jmisdiction 
of this kingdom ; in consequence of which he 
assumed the title of bishop of Congo. When 
he arrived to take possession of his bishopric, 
the joy of the people was universal, and almost 
incre^ble. The king, in particular, distinguish- 
ed himself on this occasion : the roads through 
which the bishop was to pass, he caused to be 
covered with mats, for an extent of one hundred 
and fifty miles ; whilst myriads of his subjects 
testified their reverence by the humblest pros- 
trations, and followed the prelate with loud ac- 
clamations. This bishop divided the city of 
St. Salvadore into parishes, appointed proper 
pastors for each, and regulated the several dis- 
tricts of the misaonaries throughout the king- 
dom. 

Don Pedro dying without children, left . 
the crown to his brother Don Francisco, ' ' 
a prince worthy q£ being his successor, 
being possessed of the same excellent qualities, 
and in particular of his sincere anxl exemplary 
zeal for the Christian religion. Don Francisco^ 
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. p however, reigned only twO years, and 

j^^j^' died very much riegretted by his subjedid* 

Hb cousin, Don Diego, ascended the 

throne, and sent a splendid embassy to the Por* 

tuguese monarch, informing him of the state of 

Christianity in his dominions, and requesting that 

more missionaries might be sent to Congo* This 

prince endeavoured by every method to oblige 

the Portuguese : he conformed himself to their 

manners, and imitated their luxurious mode of 

life ; he adorned his palace with sumptuous fiir* 

niture, which he procured from Europe ; and he 

dressed in the most splendid appareU He 

died without children, after a reign of eight 

-^ years, during which period Christianity 

1540. ^^ gresUly diffused Uiroughout his do^ 

minions. 
The Portuguese, who had now become very 
numerous and powerful, through the indulgen* 
ces they had experienced in several successive 
reigns, induced by the circumstance of the king's 
dying without issue, took upon them to fill the 
throne with a person of their own choice. This 
bold and daring attempt did not &il of alarming 
the whole kingdom. The princes of the bloody 
the governors of the provinces, and the rest of 
the Congoese nobility, justly considered it as an 
open avowal of the intentbn of the Portuguese 
to subvert their constitution and government, 
and to reduce the whole nation to the most ab- 
ject slavery. Tired, therefore, with indignation 
at the insult which was offered to their liberty, 
they took up arms, and attacking the Portuguese 
with fury, exterminated every one who had join- 
ed in the conspiracy ; excepting only the clergy . 
and missionaries, though it is probable they 
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were the very {ktrsons who had originally advis* 
ed the obnoxious measure. The natives havings 
by this terrible massacre, secured their liberty 
and independence, proceeded to the election of a 
new king ; and the states bdng assembled for 
that'purpose, they made choice of Don Henri- 
quez, who was accordingly raised without oppo- 
sition. This prince ia said to have been a bro- 
ther of the late king, Don Diego, who, for cer- 
tsan political reasons, though sensible of his great 
valour and many excellent qualities, kept htm 
confined at a distance from court, and sequest- 
ered from public affairs. His reign, however, 
was short and inglorious. Soon after Us elec- 
tion to the throne, he was engaged in a war 
againstt the Anzicans, in which being defeated, 
he died oi griefl 

Don Henriquez was succeeded in the . .^ 
kingdom by his son, Alvarez the first, '^' 
who was a wise and brave prince, a zea- 
lous Christian, and in every respect deserving a 
hap|Mer and more prosperous reign than he en- 
joyed. The first object of the newly elected 
monarch was to send a sdemn and formal em- 
bassy to Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, to 
excuse and extenuate the late massacre of the 
Portuguese. The ambassador of the king of 
Congo exposed in proper colours to the court of 
Lisbon the atrocious attempt made to subvert 
their constitution imd government ; represented 
the odium which had been excited against the 
Portuguese, by their pride, avarice, and tyran- 
nical conduct ; and supported his assertions by 
such irrefragable evidence, that Don Sebastian, 
who was on the point of sending a powerful ar^ 
my to revenge the slaughter of his subjects, wat 
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easily persuaded to listen to the terms of recon- 
ciliation, and to live in peace and friendship with 
Alvarez and his people* 

This storm was no sooner dissipated, than the 
Congoese monarch found himself and his king- 
dom threatened with a fresh calamity. This 
was an irruption of the Gis^as, who invaded his 
dominions on all sides, and, before a sufficient 
army could be raised to hinder their devasta- 
tions, put all to iire and sword, without the 
least distinction* Alvarez seeing himself una- 
Ide to stem the torrent, which deluged and laid 
waste his territories, retired with his court to an 
island in the Zaire, where a grievous famine 
and pestilence attacked and destroyed great num<^ 
bers of his followers. The next year proved 
still more dreadful and afflicting: the whole 
harvest \f&s devoured by the locusts, which co- 
vered the ground in such swarms, that they left 
neither blade of grass, nor grain of com re- 
;maining; and consumed the very leaves and 
barks of trees* By these complicated calamities, 
the people were reduced to such distress, that 
parents were under the necessity of decimat- 
ing their children, and of selling some to sup- 
port the rest* 

The king of Portugal being informed that 
there were several rich and valuable mines of 
gold and silver in Congo, sent proper and ex- 
perienced persons into that kingdom, who were 
commanded to make a diligent search, and to 
give him an exact and fsdthful account of them« 
Alvarez, however, being dissuaded by his fe- 
ther confessor from suffering these mines to be 
discovered, lest the disclosure of them should 
tempt the Portuguese monarch to make himself 
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lAaster of the whole kingdom^ directed the atv 
tists into other proTinces where neither silver 
nor gold was to be found. Disappointed in 
the expectaticms they had formed^ Sebastian 
and his subjects entirely changed their behai^our 
towards the Congoese, and left them in no doubt 
what had been the principal object of the zeai 
laid attention, which the Portuguese had hither* 
to manifested. The wealthy merchants aban- 
doned the dominions of Congo, and the com^ 
merce of that country fell into ruin and decay. 
The splendid embassies to the court of Lisbon 
experienced a cold and formal reception ; and 
the most earnest and unwearied entreaties of 
Alvarez for a fresh supply of missionaries, who 
mig)it revive the spirit of religion, which was 
become almost extinct, were only answered by 
promises and delays. Christianity daily de- 
creased ; whilst licentiousness and apostacy ac- 
quired strength, and gained new proaielytes and 
promoters. The king, worn out with cares 
and disappointments, was *■ gathered to his fa* 
thers,' and left the crown to his son, Alvaceft 
the second. 

The newly elected sovereign, net discouraged 
by the ill success which had attended the several 
embassies of his father to the court of Portugal 
renewed the same requests, immediately ailer 
his accession to the crown. Philip the second, 
who at that time swayed both the sceptres of* 
Spain and Portugal, fistened to the entreaties 
of Alvarez, and obtained fVom the pope, a bi»- 
shop for the kingdom of Congo, who was con- 
veyed thither soon after, accompanied by several 
ecclesiastics and missionaries of different orders.^ < 
These being dispersed through the kingdom, by 
F3 
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their indefatigable zeal, restored Chrisdanity to 
its former state, in a fewer number of years 
than, considering the extreme decay of religion, 
and the many difficulties they had to surmount, 
could reasonably have been expected. The suc- 
cess of their preaching also tended to suspend, 
if not to suppress, the numerous revolts which 
happened under every monarch ; insomuch that 
Alvarez had the s^tis&ction of witnessing the 
surprising progress of Christianity, and of en- 
joying a quiet and peaceable reign during a 
space of twenty-seven years. 
. J. On the demise of the monarch, Ber- 
j5j^' nard, his eldest son, succeeded to the 
throne ; but he had scarcely reigned one 
year, before he was killed in a duel by his bro- 
ther Alvarez the third, or, as others say, assassi- 
nated by him ; who was immediately proclaim- 
ed king of Congo, and assumed the name of 
Alvarez the thirds One of the first cares of 
the new sovereign was to exculpate himself 
from being accessary to the death of the late 
monarch. He, therefore, ordered a church to^ 
be erected on the field of battle, and on the very 
spot where his brother fell ; and as soon as he 
was healed of the wounds, which he had re- 
ceived in the engagement, attended by a nume- 
rous retinue, he assisted in the work himself. 

The monarch's example was followed by his 

Jtttendants, and the succeeding day by the 

queen, at the head of her court, accompanied by 

several of the Portuguese nobility. Alvarez 

the third died in the seventh year of his 

i6aa ^^6"' greatly regretted by his subjects, 

and by foreigners who enjoyed very ex** 

tensive privileges under his government. He 
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\% s&dd to have been a wise and virtuous prince, 
a zealous promoter of Christianity, a lover of his 
country and pet^le, and the friend and patron of 
strangers. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom by his son, 
Don Pedro the second, who reigned only two 
years, but in that period had an opportunity of 
displaying his wisdom, moderation, and justice. 
An open rupture having taken place between the 
natives and Portuguese, both appealed to arras, 
and the latter were defeated. ' The nobility and 
chief officers of the kingdom unanimously ex- 
pressed their resentment against these foreign- 
ers, and insisted that they should be expelled the 
territory of Congo without trial or delay. The 
king, however, would not consent to this pre- 
cipitate measure, but having made a full and 
impartial enquiry into the matter, was convinced 
that his subjects had acted unjustly, and were 
the aggressors. He, therefore, gave the Por- 
tuguese fresh assurances of his favour and pro- • 
tection, and reconciled them with the natjives. 
This prince also died much regretted by his 
subjects. 

Don Pedro was succeeded by Don Garzia, of 
wh6m, whether he was a son, or a relation of 
the deceased monarch, it is unknown. ^ 
He was a prince of great virtues and 1524. 
^ilities, and was much esteemed by his 
subjects ; but his reign was equally short with 
that of his predecessor, and he died in the se- 
jcond year after his accession to the throne. 
His successor, Don Ambrosio, is said . -^ 
to have been a pious and benevolent j^j^^^' 
monarch ; but his government was also 
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^ j^ of short duration. On the demise of 
^^* this kmg, Alvares^ the fourth ascended 
the throne, of whom we read of nothing 
worthy of notice, excepting that he was the 
^ j^ son of Alvarez the third. He was suc- 
1636. ce^^ hj Alvarez the fifth, whose reigh 
was unfortunate and of short duration* 
The king having entertained unjust suspicions 
of the duke of Bamba, and of the marquis of 
Chiona, his brother, they were obliged to raise 
forces, and to unite in their own defence. A 
decisive battle was fought, in which tfie royal 
army was defeated, and the king taken prisoner- 
The two brothers, however, instead of abusing 
their 'nctory, and putting the vanquished mo* 
narch to death, as is the usual custom of bar* 
barous nations, confined him in one of their pa^ 
laces, and treated him with the gfreatest respect.. 
At length, in order to prove to the king their 
inviolable fidelity and attachment to his person, 
they conveyed him on a hammock to his capital, 
which, with all^ the insignia of royalty, they 
restored to him- The savage and ungrateful 
Alvarez, instead of being reconciled by this 
singular mark of loyalty and respect, became 
more incensed against them ; and, considering 
it disgraceful to be indebted to his subjects for 
his crown and his life, he was no sooner restored 
to the throne, than he levied another army, with 
which he marched against the two brothers* 
The engagement was long and bloody, and the 
victory for some time doubtful. At lengthy 
however, the royal forces were totaUy defeated, 
and vast numbers of them slain, among whom 
was the king himself. The duke of Bamba was 
unanimously chosen sovereign of Congo, pro«i 
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clsumed accor^gl3r amidst the acclamations of 
the people, and assumed the name of the de- 
ceased monarch. 

Alvarez the sixth was a wise and pious prince^ 
but he was scarcely seated on the, throne, when 
he was assassinated by his brother, the marquis 
of Chiona, who was called Don Garzia. Ap- 
pearing with an armed force, he so in- 
timidated the electors, that not only were ^^ ' 
all reproaches respecting his enormous 
and unnatural crime entirely suppressed, but 
he was chosen, without opposition, king of Con- 
go. In the beginning of his reign he gave great 
hopes, on account of his ability in governing, 
and of his justice and zeal for religion. These 
virtues, however, were soon effaced by his am- 
bition. He conceived the design of securing 
tlie crown to his eldest son, Don^ Alphonso, 
without election, and cpntrary to the laws of 
the country. He began, therefore, with per- 
secuting all the princes of the blood, who, in 
preference to him and the duke of Bamba, had 
a right to the crown, yihich by the victory of 
the two brothers had been transfeiTed to a fo- 
reign family, or, at least, to a distant branch of 
that on the throne. Don Garzia put to death 
all these unfortunate persons, whom he could 
discover. These cruelties discovered the am- 
bitious designs of the monarch, and failed not 
to alarm the. states of the empire ; but none of 
them had the courage to expostulate with him 
on the vileness ,of his conduct. The catholic 
priests, however, ventured to represent to him 
the guilt and danger of these proceedings ; but 
the repulse they experienced soon cooled the 
zeal of many, and the rest became objects of his 
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batred and resentment. The king petceiiring 
that he grew daily more odious and detestable 
to his subjects, had recourse to sooth sayersj 
sorcerers, and magicians, who had obtained an 
ascendancy, during the period in which the Por-^ 
tuguese had deprived Congo of missionaries* 
These impostors finding that Don Alphonso 
was strongly attached to Christianity, inspired 
the fether with suspicions against him. With- 
out allowing time for hearing the defence of 
his son, Don Garzia convened the states of the 
empire, and declared Don Alphonso unworthy 
^ and incapable ojT succeeding him in the 
1663. kingdom, and caused hi%_gon Antonio to 
be elected and crowned sovereign of 
Congo. 

Don Antonio had no sooner finished the ob- 
sequies, than he began to execute the dying 
commands of his fether. He ordered his eldest 
brother, Alphonso, to be put to death in a cruel 
manner, and refused him the rites of sepulture. 
The nobles and officers of his kingdom, of whom 
he entertsdned the least suspicion of disrespect 
or disaffection, underwent the same fate. At 
length he proceeded to such excesses of cru* 
elty, that he could scarcely procure servants or 
slaves to attend him. The catholic priests re- 
monstrated against these enormities, and also 
against the incestuous marriage which he had 
contracted with one of his relations. Indignant 
at the opposition he received from? men who had 
become odious to him, he deprived the clergy of 
their pn^rty, and tiireatened to exterminate 
all the Portuguese in his dominions. The latter 
resolving to be iti readiness, revived their former 
demands on the gold and silver mines^ and de>- 
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cjartd they were resolve4 to take possession of 
them by force of arms* Don Antonio, in order 
to prevent such a measure, levied an army of 
five hundred thousand men. If e then consulted 
the diviners and magicians, and offered sacrifi- 
ce? to render their pretended deities favourable 
and propitious* The soothsayers assured him 
of victory, and that, accompanied by an escort 
of the Portuguese lords, he should enter in tri- 
umph the city of St. Paul de Loando, the me- 
t|x>polis of Angola, whither he was marching his 
troops. Both armies soon after engaged, and 
the Portuguese, who amounted only to about 
four thousand men, so grievously annoyed the 
enemy, that great numbers of them dispersed 
and fled, and the rest were dreadfully slaughter- 
ed. The king, who had posted himself on an 
eminence to observe the battle, was surrounded 
and slain, and his head was carried in triumph 
to the capital : an entrance very different from 
what had been predicted by his soothsayers. 
All that is known respecting his successors, Al- 
varez the seventh, and Alvarez the dghth, does 
not appear to merit a place in history ; but the 
Portuguese after a length of time obtained the 
power of new-modelling the government, and of 
electing a king. 

SECTION in. 

ANGOLA, which is also called by the na- 
tives Dombo, is bounded on the north by Con- 
go, on the east by Matemba, on the south by 
Benguela, and on the west by the ocean. The 
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most considerable rivers in this kingdom^ are 
the Dande and Coanza. It is, however, in 
general, we!! watered ; and the soil is fertile^ 
and yields various sorts of grain,- pulse, and 
iruits ; and the country is enriched with mines 
of silver, copper, and other metals. The dress 
and extemal appearance of the natives greatly 
resemble those of the inhabitants of Congo. In 
their dispositions they are intolerably indolent ; 
and their manner of living is indelicate and rude ; 
the flesh of dogs is preferred to that of any other 
animal, and they fatten these creatures^ and 
publicly expose them for sale. The natives of 
Angola are divided into four classes : the no- 
bility ; those denominated children of the 
kingdom, who are principally tradesmen and 
artificers ; the slaves of the grandees ; and the 
captives taken in war, who are reduced to servi- 
tude. 

Polygamy is allowed in this kingdom in its ut- 
most latitude, and is practised even by those who" 
make open profession of Christianity. The first 
wife, however, is esteemed superior to the rest. 
The mother of a child is not permitted to coha- 
bit with her husband till its teeth begin to appear: 
when the friends and relations of both sexes car- 
ry the infant in their arms from house to house, 
accompanied with vocal and instrumental music, 
and solicit some trifling gift for the child, which 
is seldom refused. The common rules of do- 
mestic economy are reversed in this* country : 
the men stay at home and employ themselves in 
spinning and weaving ; whilst the women trans- 
act all the business of the field, and provide for 
the wants of the families. 
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In their funeral solemnitiesy they careftiUf 
wash the body, and decorate the deceased with 
collars, bracelets, and new cloaths. The de- 
funct is then carried into a kind of vault, and 
placed in a sitting posture, on a heap of earth 
raised for that purpose. The more (^mknt 
tlirow various weapons and utensils into the 
grave, and conclude the ceremony with sprink*> 
ling the ground with blood, and with libations 
of wine made in remembrance of their deceased 
friends. 

Angola was formerly a part of the kingdom 
of Congo, and was govern^ by a deputy under 
the monarchs of that country ; but it was after- 
WEutis made a free and Independent state, and 
the deputies became sovereigns, and were suf- 
ficiently powerful to compel those princes to 
live in fnendship with them, without paying 
tribute or alle^atice. The kings of Angola 
were little inferior to those of Congo, when the 
Portuguese were admitted ii)to their territories. 
The latter, however, have wrested from them 
a great part of their dominions, and abridged 
them of their wealth and power ; but they do 
not appear to possess that unlimited authority, 
which they hold in Congo ; nor are they able 
to prevent the Dutch and English from trading 
with the natives. 

The principal articles imported into this 
country, are silks, velvets, Turkey carpets, 
wines, brandy, knives, pins, needles, fire-arms, 
cutlasses, and various other martial weapons, 
which are given in exchange for slaves. The 
religion of this kingdom formerly consisted of 
the same idolatrous and superstitious worship 
as that of Congo. But after the Portuguese 
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had fixed themselves iiv several parts of this 
country, they solicited the courts of Rome and 
Madrid for missionaries and priests, who readily 
consented to labour in so plentiful a vineyard* 
These being dispersed through tlie several pro- 
vinces, preached to the idolatrous natives with 
such zeal and success, that, in the space of ten 
years, twenty thousand persons were converted 
to Christianity. Since that time, their numbers 
have continued to increase, and the kings of 
Portugal, and the popes of Rome, have con* 
stahtly sent fresh missionaries into this country. 
New churches have been also erectied in th« 
provinces subject to the crown, and are main^ 
tained out of the royal treasury ; and the go* 
vemor of the district obliges every lord to 
have in his jurisdiction a chapel, in which to 
say mass, and to baptize. 

This kingdom is divided into provinces, on 
the chiefs of which is imposed a trilmte, which is 
in proportion to the extent, wealth, and fertility 
of the respective districts. Among such a num- 
ber of governors, some are hereditary and 
others elective ; the subjects of the former are 
kept under better regulations, and more strict 
discifdine, while those of the latter are general- 
ly imperious, and refuse to submit to the least 
reproof. The military state of Angola and 
Congo is nearly the same. The troops of this 
country, which are all inflluitry, are a sort of 
national militia, in which every man capable of 
bearing aims is enrolled. They seldom appear 
before their commanders, excepting when an 
expedition is undertaken, and then assemble in 
prodigious multitudes. Nor are those who arc 
kept for the service of the Portuguese, better dis- 
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eipIiHed than the rest ; insomuch that thonghr 
the king of Angola can raise an army of four of 
five thousand men, this numerous body of trooptf 
would be easily broken and discomfited by a very 
few regular soldiers. In an engagement, they 
are generally divided into three squadrons ; and 
the general, who is in the centre, directs their 
motions by the sound of warlike instruments. 
The soldiers attack the enemy with loud shouts, 
and in appearance with much finy ; but if any 
accident, or panic, happen to disconcert them, 
neither the general, nor his instruments can ral« 
ly them, or bring them back to the charge* 
All the drums and trumpets of Africa could' not 
drown the horrible outcries of an army when 
flying. The officers Bght naked to the girdle, 
but hang about their ne^ several links ef iron, 
to which are fiistened rings^ ;• and they have bells 
depending from the waist. This dress, they 
think, inspires the soldiers with ardour, and 
gives the commander an appearance of pomp' 
and grandeur. Their weapons^ are the bow,^ 
sword, target, and dagger. 

St. Paul de Loanda, which is the Capital of 
this kingdom) the residence of the sovereign, and 
one of the most considerable settlements of the 
Portuguese on this side of Africa^ is situated on* 
the Isle of LoandOj which is twelve miles i» 
length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, 
and is in eight degrees and forty-five minutes of 
south latitude. 

The first governor who shook off the yoke of 
Congo, and erected this province into a separate 
and independent kingdom, was called Angola. 
Being an ambitious person, and having become 
wealthy and powerful by the reduction of seve* 
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ral of the neig^boming states, he was tmiy m*^ 
duced to undertake this measure* In order, 
however, to prevent the king of Congo from en- 
tertaining any suspicions of his design, which 
might have disconcerted his views, he continued 
to send to that monarch the usual annual tribute, 
till he thought himself seated firmly on the thronie, 
when he took off the mask,^ and assumed the 
regal title. What, however, greatly &cilitated 
his measures, was a ^var, in which the king of 
Congo was at that time engaged with the Gia* 
gas, who had made inroads into his dominions, 
and against whom he was obliged to request the 
assistance of Angola, as a friend and ally* The 
two monarchs continued ever after on the most 
amicable terms, rendering assistance to each 
. other, and encoui^ing a mutual commerce be* 
tween the two nations^ Angola lived to a very 
advanced age, and was highly respected by his 
subjects ; but in what year his reign commence 
ed, or terminated, no author has been able 
to ascertain ; though it must have taken place 
after the discovery of this country by the Portu- 
guese* 

Thei&ing had a great number of wives and' 
concubines, one of whom^ on account of her 
prudence and economy, he made his chief queen. 
He had no son, but three daughters by her ; to 
the eldest of whom, named Zunda Riangola, 
he endeavoured to secure the succesiuon. An« 
gola being grown very old and infirm, commu- 
nicated his project to his' prime minister, a &• 
vourite slave, whom he had raised to that dig* 
nity for his services and abilities* The artful and 
ambitious minister failed not to applaud and 
approve the intention of the monarch, though 
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Ilis (iriiicifidl de^gn was to supplant the princess, 
and to seize the throne* Accordingly, taking 
an c^portunity when the court was employed in- 
sowing the lands, he spread a report that some 
enemies had penetrated into the dominions of 
Angola. This rumour being confirmed by se- 
veral of his partisans, was universally believed, 
and every one prepared to flee for sutfety* In 
this concision, the treacherous minister conduct- 
ed the princess to the royal palace, and acquaint- 
ed the monarch with the pretended danger. 
The king ia great trepidation, and unable to stir 
from his bed, begged him to take some steps for 
his sa&ty f upon which, the minister, who 
was youi)g and vigorous, took Angola on his 
shoulders, and conveyed him into a neighbour-*' 
ing wood, under pretence of saving him from the 
fiiry of the enemy ; but he was no sooner out of 
the sight of those that accompanied him, tkstfi^ 
setting down his royal master, he drew a ^eeggpTr 
and plunged it to his heart.* Many of the nobles 
of the kingdom immediately appeared in arms 
agsunst hiiu;^ but finding: lus party very power- 
ful, they suffered him to ascend the throne with- 
out opposition, on his declaring that he only in- 
tended to secure it for Zunda Riangola. The 
young princess, though she readily penetrated 
the whole of his. design, thought proper to 
dissemble her sentiments, and seemingly to ac- 
quiesce in his measures. Several years, how- 
ever, elapsed without the performance of his pro- 
mise, or any attempt of her to dethrone him* 
But, at length, the usurper died suddenly, and 
iihe young princess wiis acknowledged and crown^ 
«d queea of Angola. 

G3 
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Zunda Riangola haying assumed thediadenit 
resolved not to many) diat she might have no 
rival near the throne. The same mistrust, how- ^ 
ever, inspired her with sentiments of jealousy 
towards the two sons of her sister Munda, who, 
as the presumptive heirs of the crown, were 
becx>me the hope of the kingdom. Apprehend 
sive that her subjects, weary of being goVemed 
by a woman, would place one of them on the 
throne, she suffered continual uneasiness, and 
resolv^ to have them destroyed. She, there- 
fore ordered them to be brought to court, un- 
der pretence of having them, educated as het 
own children, and heirs of the crown. The 
eldest, however, had scarcely arrived, when she 
taused him to be sacrificed to her jealousy. 
The horror which seized the parents of the 
illustrious youth, at the report of his assassina- 
tion, was excessive, and they immediately sal- 
lied forth at the head of their vassals, with an 
intention of surprisftig the queen. They found 
her, however, prepared to receive them, at the 
head of a numerous body of forces ; but the 
troops of the queen quickly gave way, and aban- 
doned her to their resentment. The mother of 
the deceased youth rushed on her unnatural 
jsister, and having plunged a dagger to her 
heart, commanded the body to be torn to pieces. 
The states of Angola immediately offered to 
place her and her husband on the throne of that . 
empire : but they refused that honour, and con^ 
ferred the crown on their second son Angola 
Chilvagni. 

This prince was a great warrior, and soon 
enlarged the ancient dominions of the empire, 
Jby the conquest of several considerable provinces 



en the eastern and floutfaem frontiers* ifisfione 
became so great that powerfol nations sobnutted 
at his i^>pn»ch9 <^ ^^re proud of fighting nB* 
der his banners. He had a great nnmber of 
wives, and many sons, whom he {daced In the 
governments of the provinces he oonqnered* 
He died highly regretted by his people, and 
was succeeded by one of hn younger sonsy nam* 
ed Dambi Angola* This prince had no sooner 
ascended the throne, than becoming apprehen- 
«ve that his brothers would umte against hinit 
in &Tour of the eldest, he resolved to adopt the 
inhuman and too frequent expecBent of putting 
them to death. This design, however, could not 
be carried into effect with such secrecy, but that 
two of the princes received notice of the king's in^ 
tentions, and escaped into a distant part of the 
country. Dambi was a monster of perfidy, era* 
elty, and avarice ; and his subjects esteemed it 
fintunate, that his rdgn was of short duration. 
His funeral, neverthel^s, was perfi^rmed with as 
much magnificence and ostentation, as if he had 
been the best of monarchs ; and a mount was 
erected over his grave, con^sting, according to 
the barbarous custom of the country, of a num- 
ber of human victims, immolated to the manes 
of the deceased sovereign. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom by Angola 
Chilvagni the second, a warlike and liberal 
prince, but ambitious of glory. He nmde the 
most dreadfiil and destructive inroads into the 
finontiers of Congo, the rivers of which were 
dk)ged with the blood of myriads, whom he 
massacred in these excursions. The generonty 
he exercised, however, towards those that sub- 
mitted themselves to lus merqr, induced the 
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governors of the territories which he was about 
to enter, to send deputies to meet him, who ac- 
knowledged him as their sovereign, and implor- 
ed his favour and protection His surprising 
success, added ta the extravagant praises vdiich 
his parasites failed not to bestow upon him, had 
such an effect, and rendered him so vain, that 
he began to fancy himself one of the deities of 
the country, and, therefore, required that divine 
honours should be paid him. He was, however, 
compelled to submit to the common &te of mor- 
tals, and died childless. 

Hia suocesspr Ng^ngha Angola was a prince: 
of cruel and tyrannical disposition, and, under 
the pretence of justice, exercised the greatest se- 
verities. His subjects, however, were soon de- 
livered fnrni his cruelties and oppression. Death 
put a speedy period to his existence, and hi& 
reign ; and he was buried with the usual pomp* 
and solemnities, and had a whole hecatomb t^ 
human victims slain upon his grave. Bandi An- 
gola, his son, was even more cruel than his &- 
ther, and carried his inhumanity so far, that he 
rendered himself odious and detestable to his 
subjects. A general revolt ensued, in which the 
Angolese requested the assistance of the neigh- 
bouring Giagas. These, like a band of canni- 
bals, hasted to their aid, as to a splendid banquet, 
and besieged the tyrant upon an inaccessible 
mountain, where they hoped to reduce him by 
&mine. In this emergency, the monarch appli- 
ed for succour to the iing of Congo, whose in- 
terest and policy it was, to prevent these barba- 
rians from entering the dominions of Angola, 
from whence they might easily pass into his own. 
That prince^ therefore, hesitated not to render 



him speedy and effectual aid, but ccmunanded 
a powerful body of Portuguese to niarch to his 
assistance. Accordingly, they attacked the Gi* 
agas with such irresistible fury, that Uiey were 
quickly routed, and the rebels were reduced ta 
d^edience and submission* 

fiandi Angola finding himself thus freed from 
danger, and peace and tranqwUity restored to 
his dominions, was so affected with this signal 
service of the Portuguese, that he received them 
into his dominions, and even made them mem* 
hers of his privy council* But the princess, the 
king's daughter, becoming enamoured of the 
Portuguese general, the monarch formed the re* 
solution of extirpating them. This design was 
not concerted with such secrecy, but that the- 
princess received information of the plot, and* 
communicated the san^ to her lover. The ge* 
neral finding himself unable to oppose the whole 
force of thekingdom, deemed it proper and ex- 
pedient to retire with his countiymen to Congo, 
whither they arrived in safety without moksta« 
tion. He then set sail for Portugal, and related 
to the court of Lisbon the plan he had formed for 
reducing Angola, and the specious pretence 
which the treachery and ingratitude of that 
prince afforded for invading his dominions. 
This matter was highly approved by the king 
and council, and an armament was immediatdy 
prepared for the expeditic»i, the chief command 
of which was vested in the general. Accord- 
ingly, they set sail, and lant^ng in Angoh^ 
strongly fortified themselves in an advantage- 
ous situation, on the banks of the Coanza* 

These circumstances being reported to Bandiy 
he assembled his troops^-and eDg:s^;ed the enemy. 
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The Portuguese, howeyer, soon routed and dis^ 
persed the king's forces, and ravaged the whole 
country with fire and sword. The monarch es^ 
ci^d tx> an inaccessible retreat, from which he 
was induced to remove by a stratagem of his 
own subjects. They sent deputies to inform lum 
of the revolt of a certain governor, who, at the 
head of a numerous body of forces, committed 
dreadful devastations, and to request permission 
of his majesty, that they might levy a sufficient 
number of troops for suppressing the rebellious 
chieftain. This proposal was very acceptable 
to the king, who immediately granted their re- 
quest. Four days after, they sent to acquaint 
him, that they had attacked the rebels,^and suf^ 
&red a repulse ; but that, if his majesty would- 
condescend ta honour them with his presence, 
the very sig^t of hinv would inspire the soldiers* 
with fresh courage. The king, therefore, with- 
out any other escort than his guards, marched 
to head his troops, which were encamped on 
the banks of the Lucalla« He was no sooner 
come within sight of the army, than the princi- 
pal officers went forth to meet him, as if to pay 
their respects to the monarch ; by which means, 
having separated him from his guards, and sur- 
rounded him on all sides, they attacked and put 
him to death. 

He left five children, one of which was an in^ 
fant by a favourite concubine, and the other 
four, consisting of a son and three daughters 
were by a female slave. The first was deemed 
incapable of succeeding to the throne, on ac- 
count of the infidelity of the mother ; and ac- 
cording to the laws of the realm, Uie latter 
children cQuid not inherit the crown, because 
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«f the servile state of their parents. By means 
of intrigue, however) Ngola Mbandi, the son of 
the slave, was raised to the throne, and acknow- 
ledged as sovereign* For this dignity he veas 
chiefly indebted to his sisters, Zingha, Cambi, 
and Fungi, who by their excellent qualities, and 
well-timed liberality, had gained a powerful 
party among the great, and acquired die affec- 
; tion of the people. The first measure of the 
newly elected monarch was to endeavour to 
bring about a reconciliation with the Portu- 
guese ; and for this purpose he made choice of 
liis sister Zingha. In order that she might suc- 
ceed better in the negociation, he advised her to 
embrace the Christian religion, as a circumstance 
that could not fail of entitling her to the favour 
and confidence of the Portuguese. This council 
she followed, and was sent with a magnificent 
retinue, as plenipotentiary to the viceroy, who, 
on his part, received her with aH the distinction 
due to her character, and lodged her in a splen- 
did palace. 

(^ entering the hall of 'axi^enoe, she was sur- 
prised to observe a magnificent chair f^aced for 
the viceroy, and opposite to it, on the floor, a 
superb carpet and velvet cushion for her. She 
concealed her displeasure, however, vrith great 
presence of mind, and beckoned vto one <n her 
female attendants, vdio immediately fell on her 
knees on the ca^t, and leaning on her hands, 
prjBsented her back to her mistress. Zingha 
placed herself upon it, and remained in that sit- 
uation during the whole conferen^. The Por- 
tuguese offered to enter into a treaty of alliance 
with the king of Angola, on condition that he 
would acknowledge himself a vassal of the crown 



of Portugal and pay an annual tribute to that 
court. To this the princess replied with much 
indignation ; ^ These conditions are fit to be pro- 
posed to a people conquered by the force of 
a^rmS) but not to a powerful monarchy who gra* 
tuitously solicits the friendship and alliance of 
the Portuguese/' Zingha obtained her purix>se : 
the treaty was concluded, without any other 
conditions than the exchange of prisoners* The 
audience being finished, the viceroy conducted 
the princess out of the hall, and observing to her 
that the lady, on whom she had sat, continued 
still in the same posture, requested she would 
order her to rise. Zingha replied, ^ It does 
not become the ambassadress of a great prince 
to make use twice of the same chair : I leave her 
to you." 

The princess was so captivated with the polite- 
ness of the Portuguese,' and the honours paid to 
her, that she continued for some time at Loanda 
San Paulo, their capital. She was also pleased 
with observing thexirder, arms, and various evo- 
lutions of their troops. During the period of 
her remaining in that city, she consented to be 
instructed in the principles of Christianity, to" 
which she seemed so much attached, that whe- 
ther from policy or taste she caused herself to 
be baptized. On her return, her brother re* 
questol the viceroy to send proper persons, who 
might teach him cdso the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, which, he said, he was desirous of 
embracing. Missionaries accordingly arrived, 
and were kin^Jly t^eceived by the king, who seem* 
ed to approve of the principles of the gospel ; 
but when the priests advised him to be baptized, 
he peremptorily refused, and conunanded them 
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fo return to &e Portuguese. Zingha tried eve* 
ry possiUe means to dissuade him from an ac- 
tion which could not fail of exciting the anger 
and resentment of the viceroy, but in vain. The 
monarch also, instead of ratifying the treaty, 
vrhich had been conchided by his sister, deter- 
mined to renew the war with the Portuguese, and 
to invade their territories. These tergiversations 
proved his ruin. His tix)ops were defeated, and 
himself obliged to swim for safety to a small is- 
land, whither the Portuguese pursued him. 
Being surrounded by his enemies, he seemed to 
have no other alternative, than to fall into their 
hands, or to be devoured by wild beasts, with 
which the place abounded. He was, however, 
speedily relieved from both by a dose of poison, 
which, as was believed, some of his attendants 
«, administered to him, by order of his »ster Zing- 
ha. He had, however, sent his son to a chief 
of the Giagas, whom he besought to take him 
under his care and protection. 

No sooner was Zingha in possession of a *% 
the throne, than she tried every means to 1527. 
corrupt the person to whom her nephew 
had been intrusted, and protested that she ac-> 
cepted the crown with no other view, than to 
place it on his head, as soon as she found him 
capable of assuming the reins of government. 
The chief of the Giagas being fully apprised of 
her character, disregarded these pretences and 
protestations, and for a considerable time resisted 
her repeated solicitations, that the young prince 
should be sent Iter. At length, however, wea- 
ried with her intreaties, the too credulous Giaga 
became persuaded that there could be no danger 
in consenting to a short interview with the queen, 
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and the unfoKuiiate youth accordingly wuted 
upon her, attended by a suittlble retinae. Zing* 
ha received him at first with such apparent ten- . 
(temess and affection, as removed all cause of 
fearaiid suspicion ; but no sooner was the prince 
entirely in her power, than she stsibbed him with 
her own hand, and commanded* his body to be 
thrown into the Coanza« 

The next attempt of the queen was directed 
towards eflFecting the deliverance of the kingdom 
k&m the Portuguese, who had become so nume- 
rous, wealthy, and power&il, that they were 
dreaded by all her subjects. They had' got into 
their hands the most beautifol part of Angola ; 
an usurpation she was as little disposed to suffer, 
as she was to confine herself within the province 
of Metamba, the only possession they seemed 
willing to allow her. Being of a martial temper, 
Zingha did not hesitate to enter into a war with 
the Portuguese ; and she only delayed to declare 
it, till she had made the necessary preparations, 
and strengthened herself by alliances with the 
Giagas and other idotatrou$ nations, who equal- 
ly hated those strangers, and readily entered into 
her measures. She also concluded a treaty with 
t^ Dutch, and the king of Congo, who promis- 
ed to assist her with a number of troops. With 
this combined force she attacked the Portuguese 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, that she gained 
some slight advantages over them. 

The successes of the queen, however, were 
of short duration. The Dutch were obliged to 
t^tire ; and the king of Congo suffered such a 
defeat, that he was compelled to sue for peace. 
Insomuch that the Portuguese having no other 
enemy to contend with, than Zingha and a few 



adoliitrous. natntis, -ifouod no datEaBSty in re^ 
dodng ber tpthe g^reatest cxtremiijr : ev^tf b«t* 
tie fonglit against her was doubly &M to the 
queen, by obliging some of her friends to witb^ 
draw their foiices,^and by diminishing the number 
of her. own troops. Defeat followed defeat so 
dosdy^ that, at tengtb, :^e found herself aban^ 
doned not ohlyby her allies, biit also by her own 
subjects; and was under the necessity of abdi- 
cating the throne, and of retinng out of her do- 
minions into the eastern deserts. The Portu* 
guese now entertained hopes, that they should 
obtige her to comply with their wishes, and* 
th«*efore> left her for some time to conuder her 
defsperate dA»nlstaiices« At length they sent 
lier soizie pix^posab of peace, in which they en- 
gaged to replace her on the throne, provided she 
agreed to certsdn conditions, that would have 
Tendered her a tributary ^^osal to the king of 
Portugal, and so dependant on the governors and 
theirdeputies, that she could only have possessed 
the shadow of royalty. She, therefore, rejected 
their propo^hU with scorn and indignation, and 
repli^ : .^ My people may wear chains, if they 
&c base enot^h to suffer them to be imposed on 
them ; as for me^ I will never be dependant on a 
foreign power." This answer and the resolution 
of the queen were not altogether unexpected* 
To render her Condition more despemte, they 
appointed king of Angola a person chosen from 
among. the ]^nces of^the royal &mily, and whom 
they ^i%6d!to be baptized, before they crowned 
him^ ife was acconfingly convened to Christ 
tianityj and assumed the name of John, in ho« 
nourof the kmg of Portugal^ to^hom he was a 
tributary vassal. John the first did not Ibi^ . 
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enjoy his imaginaiy dignity. He lived only a 
^rt time ; and his death was supposed to have 
been occasioned by the harsh treatment of the 
Portuguese* 

On the demise of the late king» another prince 
called Philip was raised to the throne, who ac* 
cepted the crown on the same conditions as had 
been imposed on his predecessor. He was very 
submissive to the Portuguese, and particularly 
zealous m msdntaining and propagating Christi- 
anity. In the mean time, Zingha, highly exasr 
perated to find herself deprived of her finest 
provinces, and to see another thrust into her 
place, threw herself in despair into the hands of 
the Giagas ; and conceived such an aversion to- 
wards the Portuguese and their religion, that she 
openly i^nounced Christianity, and adopted that 
of the pagans, with all their superstitious rites 
and inhuman sacrifices. She was elected their 
chief, and became more ferocious than their 9ing' 
hillosy or priests. Such was the influence and au- 
thority of Zingha over the people that composed 
her monarchy, that they were ready, at the first 
indication of her will, to encounter e^ry danger, 
and to follow her on the most hazardous enter- 
prize. In this mutual confidence, she made 
many strenuous and daring attempts to dislodge 
the Portuguese from their fortresses ; but what 
could myriads of such naked and undisciplined 
troops perform, when opposed to the fire from 
the ramparts and artillery ? Finding, therefore, 
that all efforts of this kind were vain and fruit- 
less, she employed her forces in making cond* 
nual inroads into their provinces ; ravaged the 
level countiy with the fury of a ferocious ani- 
mal ; massacred and burnt, plundered and de- 



trtroyed, whcrettr she went ; and liaving reared, 
loaded with booty, she quiddjr re-appearedy 
though supposed to be at a considerable distance* 

Tills war continued many years. Zingha 
suffered several defeats and experienced many 
losses ; but her valour and prudence always as- 
sisted her in repairing them. Hitherto, the Por- 
tuguese had in vMn endeavoured to reduce the 
queen by force of arms, or to reconcfle her by 
means of promises and presents : she rejected 
the one with disdain, and eventually succeeded 
against the other ; and would listen to no terms, 
unless they consented to resign all their con- 
quests in Angola. Apprehensive, however, that 
Zingha would be able to induce a powerful chief 
of the Giagas, who had yet remained neutral, to< 
unite his troops with those of the queen, the 
Portuguese sent an ambassador to her under a 
pretence of becoming mediators between her and 
her enemies. Imagining also that she was not ab- 
solutely averse to Christianity, they dispatched 
along with the ambassador, whose name was 
Don Caspar Borgia, a learned priest called 
Don Antonio Coglio, who, while the former was 
treating in regard to political affairs, was to en- 
deavour to revive in her mind those sparks of 
religibn, which were supposed not to be alto* 
gether extinct. 

On their arrival, they met with such a recep* 
lion, as gave each of them hopes of success. 
But after the queen had heard them to the end 
of their speech, she assumed a haughty and im- 
perious tone, and replied to the former, that it 
did not become her dignity to lay down her arms, 
till the war had been brought to an honourable 
conclusion ; and that in respect to the Giagas, . 
H 2 
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into whose sect she had been admitted, and with 
whom she had lived many years, they hod fur- 
nished her with such a number of forces, that 
her interest and hono\ir required she should al- 
ways retain them in her service, and afford them 
protection and support. To the latter she an- 
swered, that she remembered extremely well she 
had formerly embraced Xhristianity, and been 
baptized ; but that the time was not then proper 
for desiring her to change her sentiments and 
professions ; and she requested they would re- 
collect, that it was entirely owing to them that 
she had abjured their religion. Borgia (Perceiv- 
ing that no change could be wrought in her sen- 
timents of religion, took occasion to observe, 
that she had already gained sufficient honour in 
war, and that it was now time to think of giving 
peace and tranquillity to her subjects, and of ac- 
cepting the proffei^d friendship and alliance of 
the king of Portugal. To this she only replied, 
that she was well aware of the strengdi and va- 
lour of the Portuguese, and should esteem it an 
honour to be allied to them ; but that they 
certainly could have no claim to those dominions, 
of which she had been so unjustly deprived. 
Thus terminated the embassy, and the negpci- 
ators returned without success, but not without 
hopes. 

The war was carried on with redoubled fury, 
and with various^ turns of fortune, by both par- 
ties. In one engagement, Zingha was deprived 
of her two sisters, Cambi and Fungi, who were 
taken prisonei-s by the enemy ; and she herself 
escaped with difficulty. Fungi abusing the per- 
mission that had been granted her of walking 
about the town, in which she was confined, 
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bribed some malecontents to open tbe gates to 
the fovoes of her sister* This treason, however, 
bemg discovered before the time appointed for 
the execution of the plot, she was strangled by 
order of the Portuguese governor. The queea 
was sensibly affected with the death of her sister, 
and this being quickly succeeded by the defeat 
of her allies, and the total expulsion of the 
Dutch out of Angola, she considered herself as 
unfortunate, and became melancholy. The 
Portuguese viceroy, Don Salvador Correa, a man 
of great moderation and prudence, thought the 
moment favourable for overcoming, by kind of- 
fers, that spirit which could not be subdued by 
force. He, therefore, dispatched two Capuchin 
missionaries, men distinguished by their wisdom, 
who were charged to return her thanks for cer- 
tain favours, which she had conferred on the 
Christians in her states, ai\d to solicit a continu- 
ance of them. She gave them a gracious re- 
ception, and complied with their request. But 
when they represented to her the extreme 
guilt of her apostacy, and the danger she in- 
curred by thus persevering, she seemed greatly 
agitated. 

At length, fetching a deep sigh, the queen 
spoke as follows : " May God be merciful to a 
princess, who is injured in what she considers as 
most valuable. It is not by my own faulty but 
by that of another, that I am reduced to the 
state in which you now see me. I should not 
have been in this condition, I should not have 
felt the stings of remorse, more poignant than 
words can express, had I not been deprived of 
my just rights. Have compassion upon me, O 
my fathers ! and pity my lamentable case ! If 



I am driven into titter petAti6Ti, they are flic 
occasion of it who have expelled ttie out of my 
dominions* I am sensible, that I have departed 
froni the right way : but I must continue in my 
trroTj or I shall become the contempt and scorn 
of my subjects. I must also temam in it, till 
those usurpers restore every thing of which they 
have depnved me/ Consider how unhappy I 
am to spend all my life in the tumult of arms, 
and in the midst of blood and slaughter. Pray 
then to God for me, that he would vouchsafe to 
break tho chains with which I am loaded ; be- 
cause 1 am not sufficiently strong to do it my- 
ieif. In that case I promise in the sight of the 
Almighty, that I vrill return to the religion, 
which I have been thus obliged to renounce^ 
and that I will give you every encouragement 
and assistance in my power, to enable you to 
propagate and establish the same among mf 
peopte." 

The concluding words of the queen's speech^, 
which was accompanied with tears, convinced 
the missionaries of the impossibility of bending 
the haughty and stubborn mind of this princess, 
so long as the Portuguese persisted in attempt- 
ing to make her submit by force, and to pay 
the tribute and homage, which they wished to> 
impose upon her. The viceroy, to whom they 
related the event of their mission, was also of the 
siame opinion. Though opposed by the council, 
he relaxe4 i^ his pretensions ; entered into a 
sincere negociation with Zingha; and, having 
restored to her some provinces, acknowledged 
her as the friend and ally, and not the subject 
and vassal, of Portugal. This open and gene- 
rous conduct of the ^ceroy strongly affected thi& 
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magnatiin(ious princess s she also relaxed in the 
preten^ons she had made on her part ; gf^ted . 
with good will to the Portuguese what they could 
never have extorted from her by force ; and was 
wholly <x:cupied in thinking on and condemning 
the evil she had committed, particularly in regard 
to religion* 

At this period the queen was seventy^five 
years of sago, and therefore had little time re* 
maining for any thing of that nature ; but she, 
nevertheless, exerted herself with all the eager- 
ness and enthusiasm of a young convert. She 
returned with the utmost sincerity into the bo* 
som of the church, and in a premeditated ha» 
rangue exhorted her subjects to imitate her ex- 
ample, and to be converted to Christianity. The 
attachment of the people to their sovereign was 
so great, that even this speech was received by 
the Giagas with almost universal acclamations ; 
and no commotion ensued. The sirighillosj in- 
deed, murmured their disapprobation of the ad- 
vice, but they durst not attempt to excite any dis- 
tutt>ance among the people. Great numbers of 
her subjects voluntarily requested to be instruct- 
ed in the doctrines, and baptized in the &ith of 
Christianity ; after which they were enjoined to 
avoid the conversation of idolaters. The, queen 
then caused an edict to be published throughout 
her dominions^ expressly forbidding the practice 
of idolatry, under the severest penaltie^s. In or- 
der to restore marriage .to an honourable estate, 
she consented to marry a young man of mean^ 
birth, who having enlisted into her service, had 
raised himself to considerable rank and eminence* 
No| content with shewing a good example in her 
own person, she obliged her sister Fungi, who 
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ivas extremely averse to the measare^ to sob* 
ject herself to the same bond. In a word, by 
means of her persuasions and the endeavours c^ 
the. Capuchins, the queen had the {Measure of 
seeing^ the generality of her people comply with 
the e^ct she had issued against polygamy ; and 
those who did not conform to its injunctions, 
were severely punished. She also focbade - mo- 
thers in future to. expose their children, or to 
destroy them in any other msmner* . 

As testimonies of the s^icerity of the queea's 
conversimi, we might be led to consider the 
many churches shebiuk, and the immense rich- 
es with which she endowed them ; but these wdre 
actions of less importance, and more ^ equivocal 
in their nature, than the uninterrupted proof she 
exhibited of her piety, by the care she took to 
administer justicei, .to relieve the wants of her 
people, and to instruct them in the principles of 
Christianity* Whilst Zingha was employed ia 
.these laudable oocupatk)os,and in promoting the 
coaveision o£ her subjects, she fell sick of a 
violent inflamnsation, and thinking that her end 
wa& approaching, sent for her coofessor* She 
earnestly requested, that after her death he would 
see her corpse interred with prc^r solemnity, 
and .that none of the detestable rites of the Gia- 
gas should be performed at her &nend* But, 
Botwithstandmg this prohibition, when the body 
W9S carried to the church, where it was to be de- 
livered into the hands of the queen's ladies, of 
honour, in order to be deposited in the vault, the 
dcead of bemg buried alive with their deceased 
mistress became so strong in their minds, that 
they refused to perform this lastservice and im- 
medial^ly fled. As soon, however, as the grave 
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tvas iBflcd with earth, they returned, and spent 
the ntght in the church, mourning and lament- 
ing, With the rest of tiie people, the death of 
their beloved sovereign ; and their regret being 
(bunded in esteem, was sincere. All ranks and 
degrees of people were inspired with the same 
sentiments of sorrow and affection, and even 
those who continued in the religion of the Gia- 
^, and were displeased at her conversion to 
Christianitf , readily forgave her on account of 
her many excellent qualities* Zingha died in 
the eighty-second year of her age ; and her 
death put an end to the empire. 

Her sister Barbara, indeed, was raised to the 
4hrone ; but that princess ruled with a feeble 
hand, and being worn out with age, disease, and 
grief, died, after a reign of two years and six 
months. The king appointed by the Portuguese, 
or rather they themselves, in the names of these 
princes, united under their dominipn all the pro- 
vinces which were possessed by Zingha. Tired, 
at length, of maintsdning these phantoms of roy- 
alty^ Uiey converted Angola into one of their 
most useful colonies, and committed the com- 
mand o( the kingdom to a viceroy. 



SECTION IV. 

Loango. 

THE kingdom of Loango formerly constitut- 
ed a part of tlie empire of Congo, from which it 
was afterwards detached, and became a separate 
and independent dynasty, under a prince of its 
own. It extends along the Afncao coast from 
the Cape of St. Catherine, under the second de- 
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gree of south latitude, to the river Locando, in 
the fifth degree of the same hemisphere ; and is 
situated between ten degrees thirty minutes^ 
and fifteen degrees ten minutes of east longi- 
tude. Though this kingdom lies in the midst 
of the torrid zone, it is healthy and pleasant^ 
being well watered by small streams, which in- 
tersect the whole country, and on the banks of 
which are abundance of towns and villages ; 
but with regard to their population, elegance, 
« or commerce, we are totally without informa- 
tion. The soil is extremely fertile, and capable 
of vast improvements ; but the natives are con- 
stitutionally indolent, averse to the labour of 
agriculture, and seldom raise more grain than 
will supply the exigencies of the year. Indeed, 
they are commonly content with bread, fish, 
and such fruits as the ground spontaneously pro- 
duces ; so that when an unfavourable season 
happens, it is usually followed by all the horrors 
of famine. 

. The palm, banana, and other trees, produce 
excellent fruits, of which they make wines, wl^ich 
they prefer to those of Europe. The cotton and 
pimento trees grow wild, as well as the grain of 
paradise, sugar-canes, cassia, and tobacco, and 
a few cocoas, oranges, and lemons ; but the 
most useful vegetable productions are those cal- 
led anzanda, alicandi, and metamba, which afibrd 
materials to the natives for cloathing themselves, 
and covering their houses. The country abounds 
with few animals, except goats and hogs ; but 
poultry is so cheap, that six-penny worth of 
beads will purchase thirty chickens. Pheasants, 
partridges, and other wild fowl, are still more nu- 
merous. Among the wild beasts, they have 



Die zebra and the ekf^ant ; the teetk of which 
last aiujpoaL are exd^ged with the Europeaot 
fcr iroQ* . , 

. Vast quantities of fi^h are cau^t on the coast ; 
fer which purpose .they make use of carpio|p 
ifpoa* The natives are also said to watch 9, 
Im^ fish, jabout the size of a grampus, that 
comes^dailjr to feed along the shore, and diivea 
before him whole shoals of the smaller sort) 
which are then easily taken* They call these 
creatures seardogs ; and, from their, extreme 
utility, are deemed almost sacred. The native^ 
who are called Bramas, are a tall, stc^ut, and 
irell*FirQportionedset of peoples theyiane fHend- 
ly and generous to one another, but very libidi* 
nous and jealous* They exercise a variety of 
tmdes, but tMr mc^chanics ai*e both tedious and 
unskilful* Their dress commonly con»sts of 
palm-leai^, but those who are poor, g^ierally 
content ti^mselves with the foliage of some more 
yidgar tree* From the young shoots of the pidm^y 
lopped .ofiT and dried» Uiey obtain by friction a 
tunS of flai^^ wbioh bmg spun and wove, is hung 
round the body . fn^n the w^at to the andes ; 
out of this they -.fabricate four sorts of cloth ; 
the first, or richest, is variegaled with party-co*- 
loiMred flowers, . and is worn only by the king^ or 
fiuch.of his nobles as are his particular &vouty 
Mes ; the second, which is less fine, by the 
^Dsndees ;: and the two oth»t sorts by the midr 
jri&ng rankof peopte* The body from tbe girdle 
40 the head is.nakedv eiocept. being ad<»9ied.witk 
bracelets, chains, and necklaces, of various me- 
tals, or. glass, according to. the £d)ility or ^Hile of 
ihe «ieatf!er* . ^,u ^ 

. The'tti9nyWhogai|teay%arfnedwitha£iitias% 
Vol. XIV. I 
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i^word, orbow, arealsoobMgedtowearfbeflltinf 
of wild and tame cats^ or of some other animal} 
five or six of which are sewed together, and he? 
ihg stuck full of the feathers of parrots, are sus- 
pended in front as a principal ornament. To die 
hems of these fiirs they hang a number of bellsy 
which occasion a continual sound* The dress of 
the women is nearly the same, except the wear^ 
ing of furs, and their petticoats are much short* 
er than the covering of the odier sex ; but the 
more opulent have some fine European silk, li* 
nen, woollen, or stufi^ thrown over them. 
They adorn their legs, arms, and heads^ witk 
irarious ornaments of gold, silver, and coral ; and 
both sexes wear rings, which are considered as 
amulets ; and they stain their bodies with a red 
kind of wood called takeel, which is bruised on a 
stone for that puipose* 

Pc^gamy is allowed, and universally practisr 
^ ; matey having ten cm* twelve, and none fewer 
than two wives* The consent of the parentoy 
and die payment of the sum demanded for the 
bride, being all that are requked, the forms of 
friendship are wholly unknown. Females, how- 
ever, have but few inducements to enter into the 
matrimonial state, which, besides their being 
obliged to endure many rivals in the affections of 
their husband, reduces them to the mostabjdct 
slavery : they till the ground, gather in the har- 
vest, grind the com, and perform every dome»> 
tic duty. They stand at a proper distance^ while 
their husbands eat, and are obliged to be satts^ 
ied with what they leave s-and are not permitted 
to appiroach them, without exhibiting marks c^ 
submission and respect, or to address them but 
mk their bended Jihew^^-^^iVp compleat also their 

*v 1*: ..... / 



iBfeKcit^r the women are liable to be turned 
out of doors by their husbands, upon the least 
^spicion of infidelity, and subject to the most 
severe inflictions without aiiy actual proof of 
l^ilt. But though this be the servile and de- 
plorable state of the married women of Loangoi 
there is a law which obliges the children to fol- 
low the condition of their mothers ; that is, they 
mast continue slaves, if the mother were in a 
state of slavery, though the &ther lumself should 
be free. 

. The children «f the natives are white at ih» 
time of their Urth ; but in the space of two days 
assume the complexion of their parents ; and 
ihere is a raqe of people in this country, the co- 
lour of whose hce^ resembles chalk, and who 
have grey eyes, apparently fixed in the sockets, 
without lustre or motion.- These extraordinary 
perscMis possess the gift of tpsion only by nigh^ 
and are regarded as monsters by the rest of the 
natives ; though t^ey are well received by the 
king, who causes them to be educated in all 
kinds of sorcery and divination, and keeps them 
continually idboiit his court and person* They 
are called Dendos by thie natives, and Albinos 
by the Portugu^e ; and are the chief persona 
em^^oyed in all religious affairs and supersti- 
tious ceremonies ^ but neither Ihey nor the Lo- 
aagoeae in genend have any adequate ideas of 
a ^preme Being. They seem, indeed, to ac- 
knowledge ooG under the name of Sambian 
Pongo ; but they pay to him no adoration, nor 
attenopt to define his attributes. All their wor- 
ahip and invocation ^re addressed to inferior 
deities ; who^ they imagine, direct the seasons) 
and rule the powers of nature* These are nh 
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presented by them under variotis Ibms ti 
inen, women, or animals, and are set up in thfel^ 
Houses, or earned in smsdl boxes suspended from 
their necks. 

The persons consecrated to the service 6f 
these Jmagiiiary deities, are generally advanced 
in years, and ordained by the Enganga MokissOf 
or chief of the magicians, with a number of Stt* 
perstitious ceremonies ; which are no sooner fin- 
ished than the noviciate begins to look wild, dis- 
tort his features, and put his body into attitude^ 
which exdte horror and disgust, 'the Loango- . 
tse entertain various notions respecting the na- 
ture of the human soul ; all of which, howeverj 
ai'e extravagant and absurd. The royal Himilyi 
in particular, imagine that those of their decease 
cd friends transmigrate into the bddies of thei^ 
posterity. Others suppose that they become 
guardian spirits, and therefore make tittle niched 
tinder the roofe of their houses, where thef 
place images of the defunct ; and son^ assigH 
the soul a residence under the earth, where it is 
supposed to enjoy a kind of existence suited to 
its merit. It is, however, universally believed^ 
that the Mokisso, or Spirit, to whcrni they were 
dedicated at their birth, has power to inflict pu- 
nishment, and even death, on those who neglect 
the vows they have made, or the ceremonies 
which they have enjoined themselves* Accord- 
ingly, when a man is prosperous, he thinks thaC 
his Mokisso is satisfied with his conduct and seN 
vices ^ but should matters, become afdverse and 
disastrous, he considers himself as having incuN 
fed the divine displeasure. 

The Mokissos. have a vamty of temples, hi 
elieh of wtudi a- priest performs service everf 
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inonung, by strikiag a fieece of wool with his 
sta£^ anid muttering a £ew wotds, to which a 
youth, who assists him, makes regular respond 
aes. After this ceremony) he addresses his pe- 
tition to the Mokissoy and recommends to lut 
care the health of the king» the prosperity of the 
country^ the fertility c^the land» and the success 
of their trade and &Bhery* . 
. When a person of ordinary rank dies, his 
friends and neighbours set up a dreadful howU 
crowd round the deoeaaed, aiod carry the dead 
body into the open air, where they ask it the 
cause of its death, and whether it died for wsHit 
of food, or by the effects of necromancy* These 
interrogations generally continuer two or liiree 
hours ; during which, someof the relation&of the 
deceased are occupied in purifying and anmnting 
the opipse, and staining it with red wood ; whilst 
others are busied in preparing the grave, into 
which the body is thrown with several domestic 
utensils* The term of mourtimg is generally 
six weeks ; during which period d^ relations of 
the defimct meet cverf morning and crcty even- 
ing at the place «f interment, to bewail his deaths 
On the slightest indi^)o»tion o£ a person of rank, 
the Engangas are immediately consulted whether 
his disease b caused by any enchantment ; in 
which case, all sorts of counter-charms aie made 
use of for effecting his recovery* But if none of 
them avail, an^ the patient die, they perform a 
number of pompous ceremonies round the corpse, 
and the females sing funeral dirges, in which 
they expatiate on the virtues of the deceased, 
and thebasenesaof his ^lemies. On the third 
day, the body Is interred with the same ceremo* 
ttiea as those of the vulgar s but the mourning 
I:* 



•oDtitiufls ' fbr^thieG moiithB} dariii|f wliich period 
tiie strictest iaquny. ia made whitimr hi&dealli 
wsa occasioned bf any fascmalkin. 
• They do not su£Eer the corpse* o£ strangers ts 
be buriedt and oUige them to be conveyedt two 
miles from the «hore» and thnMm into the sea* 
The cause of this inho^skable cuatom is^Aid to 
have been as follows :• a Portugfiiese gentteman 
happened to die and be buried oi Losngo ;. soon 
after wfaidiL tiie inhsfaitanls ^ivere vislbed by a 
dresdfiil fiunane in conseqoence of an excessive 
droughts The MokisBOs being cqnssdled relative 
to the occasioo of this eifiiv replied^ '^ that a 
Christian had been interred among than, ndiose 
body^most be taken op, and csst into the scathe* 
fore rain OHddbe oUauied." The people imme* 
diatriy obeyed, and a pienUfu) rain fsdling soon 
after, they firmly believed that the calaniity had 
been assigned to its true cause* 
. Aigovemor of Loai^ having. revolted from 
tiae king of Coi^, whose subject and vassal hs 
then was, had the address, to raise himsdf .to the 
diguty and power of an independent sovereign* 
One of hia successcurs wrested several other pro* 
vinces from the same monarch, and obtabied di« 
tine honours. The kings of this country are 

^^U esteemed very powerftd, and capable of 
bringing vast armies into the field ; every sub- 
ject able to bear arms being enrolled as a soldies^ 
and obliged to appear whenever catted iqion* 
Their miUitary arms are darts, daggers, and tar- 
gets I the latter of which are sufficiently large 
to cover the whole body, and strong enough to 
repel any arrow- or other misadle weapon. 

It ia esteemed a capital oflfence to look at the 

'kingarken he eats or drinkaj for wUch 



^eblglisfeewasdhasiia m»tier plaocd the mest 
before his majei^y than he retaeesy andlocka Um 
door aft^him^kaviag the monaich todbne bf 
fabnselE The nobie* and attendaata o£ the court 
wait in the antichamber tali the king has finiihed 
his rqpast^ when he iiaiudl)r adjcmmt to .faia 
drinking house* Thiaistfaemoat splendid apart* 
BeBt in the whide pi^qev issurvoiinded wkh • 
qndous coart) incloaedwithiialisadoesof palsft* 
trees ; and is the jdacevbere the sovereign^ seat* 
ed on a rafad throaoe, formed oi £ne bladL and 
wlute pedmetto pillars carionsly inlatd, adminis* 
tets justice to his sub^ts* On each side of th« 
thrdne are placed two large osier baskets, In 
which the m^es befove he keeps his laces, or 
fiumltar 8piiit% that goaid and preserve his lifei* 
Oa each side of the monarch stands a cap4»eaF^ 
«v^:to one^f whom he beckons for die ciap) which 
is iskstantly presentedto him ; the other, in the 
mean time^liolds two iron rods, which he strikes 
togethear, to give notice to the atten^ng nobles 
ti]^ his majesty is about to drink. Chi this sigr 
nd. being giv^i, aU foil with thdr fooes towards 
the ground, and continue in that utuadon, til{ 
the jingling noise ceases, when they immediate* 
If rise, and express their folicitatioa by the loud 
and cheated clapping of hands. As this hall la 
tiie plaee where the king hears causes, and <&» 
cusses matters of importance, he £requentiy m* 
mains in it many hours ; but if there be no id^ 
i^ ikst require his personal attendance, he re« 
tires early) to his sera^o, and spends the afier*» 
noon with some of his wives. 

The mooarch seldom stirs out of his palac^ 
except on some grand festival or solemn occa* 
sifiii^ or when his vassals come to pay him their 
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i&nual trUmfee and hotnage* On these pubUc 
exhibitions he repairs to a spacious plain, in the 
centre 4^ which a i^lendid throne is raised, suiv 
founded ixy vast numbers of attendants, and no^ 
thing is to be heard but the Toice of congcatula* 
tion and joy. The funeral obsequies of the 
kings of Loango are performed with much 
pomp and ceremony. They surround the seat 
en which the corpse is to be {daced with images 
made of clay, wood, wax, or other materials, 
tuid which are to serve as the attendants of the 
deceased monarch in another world. The vaults 
are made si^dently lai^ to contsun, besides the 
corpse, which is always arrayed in the most su* 
perb manner, a vast number of domestic uten* 
nls. With the king they^also sometimes bury a 
few of his slaves, who are to bear witness, when 
they come before the sovereign of the other 
world, how their master has lived and conduct* 
ed himself in this. 

' The crown does not descend to the c;hildra:i of 
the monarch, but to those of his dder brother or 
sister. This unusual mode of succession frequents 
ly occasions great confusion ; though internal 
struggles for the throne are guarded against, by 
asdgnmg those who are nesu-est to dbe succes- 
Mon, some particular town or village in the 
neighbourhood of Loango, the capital, and those 
who are more remote being obliged to reside at 
a proportionable distance. By these mean% 
when the sovereign dies, the heir to the crown 
removes to the metropolis, and the others ap^ 
proach a stage nearer, according to their rank 
«nd proximity of blood, a new claimant being ai* 
iraya iK>minated to succee4 the most distant. 
. The laws of Loango are nM>re lenient than 



those of &e neighbouring states, except ibf 
crimes cotnmitted s^inst the person^ dignity ot 
honour of the king. Theft is expiated by resti- 
tution, or by exposing the offender, tied to a treci 
to the scorn and derision of the people* Adul- 
tery is punished with a fine ; but if any of the 
monarch's wives be suspected as guilty of this 
crime, the lady and her paramour are condemn* 
ed to the fiames, and burned alive in sight of 
each other. 

The city of Loango is situated in the province, 
of Loango-mongo, in four degrees and a half of 
aouth latitude, and about five or six miles from 
the sea^oast, which ibims a bay of the same 
name, and has rather a difficult and dangeroiM 
entrance. The houses are built of wood, and 
tisually contain three or four rooms ; but there 
is no apartment above the ground floor. Their 
(principal furniture consists in a variety of pots 
and kettles, calabashes, baskets, and mats. The 
whole city is remarkable for its neatness and 
cleanliness ; and the streets are shaded on each 
Side with rows of palms, bananas, or bacava^ 
which afford an agreeable coolness to the neigh* 
bouring houses. In the centre is a square of 
immense extent^ on one side of which stands the 
loyal palace. This edifice, which is a mile and 
a half in circumference, consists of several de* 
tached buildings that form apartments for the 
wives and attendants of the king, as weU as pub^ 
lie offices and halls. In the neighbourhood of 
this square, the inhabitants hold a daily market^ 
which contains great quantities of palm<loth| 
com, meal, poultry, fish, wine, and oil.. They 
Idso formerly sold here a great abuhdance of el^ 
phants' teeth^ bat of late years the sale of ihUi 



article has been removed to KAiga, die port of 
the capitel* In this market stands a celebrated 
temple ; uid there is also an idol, called Mokifiso 
& Loango, which is held in great veneration and 
esteem by persons of all rsoiks* 
< The commerce of thb country consists piin- 
dpally in slaves. The natives also sell great 
quantities of ivi»y, tin, lead, iron, and copper^ 
iHTOught from the mines of Sundi, which are sit^ 
uated far to the east, and almost adjoin to the 
tenitories of Abysnnia. Those Europeans that 
intend to trade with the Loangoese, are obliged 
fo obtain a licence from the king, by means ol 
lich presents bestowed on the royal family and 
the fiivourites of the monarch. This renders 
commerce widi these people very eiq^ensive ^ 
and their ignorance of the European languages 
makes it likewise difficult and tedious. 

The trade which existed between this countrf 
and Congo, it was hoped, would have contribut<> 
ed to the co&version of the Loan.goese to Christ^ 
9nity ; and accordingly, they expressed an ear^ 
pest desire that missionaries should be sent for 
that purpose. Even the kings, respected and 
idolized as they are by their own subjects, made 
several pressing instances to the mpnarchs of 
Congo and Angola, and the Portuguese viceroyi 
that proper persons might be dispatched to in« 
struct them in the knowlei^e of the Christian 
&ith. But the few teachers of Christianity that 
were in these parts, rendered it impossible ta 
comply with their request. 

The three kingdoms of Loango, Congo, and 
Angida, have been frequently subjected to thc^ 
irruptixms and devastations of the Giagas. The 
first chief under whom they invadedf afid ipada 



ftemselves maslerB of a great part of tUs coon* 
trjT) was called Zimbo. He first appeared at 
l^e h^d of a numeroos body of peo{^et <:ol* 
lected, as was supposed, from the wUds of Afri* 
ca, and who attended him in hopes of enriching 
themselves by plunder. With Uiese he penetra* 
tedy without meeting any considerable opposi* 
tion, into the centre of the empire, committing 
the m^st dreadful ravages, and leaving behind 
him marks only of desolation and ruin. One of 
tiiese Giagan chiefs, named Quizzuva, a man no 
less bhital than warlike, caused a square before 
his habitation to be paved with the skulls and 
bones of those he hsul devoured. Presuming^ 
however, to attack the Portuguese in one of theii^ 
fortresses, the troops of this chieftain were de-^ 
foated and obliged to sffcek safety by flight, and 
Quizzuva himself was left dead on the field of 
battle. ZimtK), in order to be revenged on the 
Portuguese for the disgrace which had thus at* 
tended the arms of the Giagas, marched his 
forces, and attacked them with great bravery* 
The engagement was long and obstinate, but at 
Iraagth the Portuguese were defeated with great 
islaughter* The places of the 8ea'<:oast then suc^* 
cessively fdl a prey to the ravages of this merci* 
less race of people. These being more popu- 
lous than many other parts of Africa, were more 
capable of supplying them with the means of 
glutting themselves with human blood, their 
thirst ^ which was insa&ble. 

Among the chiefs of this people that separated 
'^emselves from the rest, Dongii was particu*^ 
larly filmed, on account of his being the fathet 
of Temban-dumba, a woman who gave to the 
Ciagas a mimber of diabc^cal laws, by whicli 



(key became aftenrards jnone known i^ a Htc^ 
than as a nation ; and who added a kind of reU* 
gious fanaUcism to the ferocity of these inon* 
aters, and consequent^ rendered their barbarity 
jBioiw fierce and dai^rous. Dongii dying soon 
after the birth of his daughtePi Musstiza^ his 
iTi&f a bgld and inti:epid woman) who had been 
educated from her in&ncy amidst, bkxxl an4 
slaughter) and was well instructed in the exer^ 
dses of war, assumed the command* She soon 
gave such convincing prpofe of her sanguinary 
dist>osition and intrepid conduct, -that the people 
hesitated not to submit themselves to her guid^ 
Mice and controul< They followed her in the 
most dangerous expeditions, and always perceiv- 
ed her the. foremost in battle, and the last to re^ 
tire* She was fond of a^^aring, on all occa- 
uonAi in the dress and armour of a man* The 
martial spirit and intrepid conduct which she ob^ 
served in her daughter, induced her to equip her 
in the same manner, and to make her follow her 
in her expeditions, in order that she might be 
instructed in the same discipline. 

Temban-dumba made such a proficiencf 
tpder the instructions of her mother, and disco- 
vered such presence of mind in the yt^st of dlft 
ficulties and dangers, that Mussaga scrupled not 
to intnist her with the command of a party of 
her forces, whilst she conducted the r^t on some 
important expedition. The daughter was so 
elated with the power thus delegated to her, that 
fihe could scarcely brook any longer the superi- 
ority of her mothet** Being also of an amorous^ 
as well as wartike disposition, she indulged her- 
self in the embraees of several youths of her 
armyi with whom she was no sooner tired, thaa 
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afae caused them juivately to be put to death. 
Her mother frequently reprimanded her with 
such severity for her cruelty and excesses, that 
Temban-dumba could no longer endure her con- 
straint, but openly revolted against her. She 
liad already displayed such intrepidity and cou- 
rage on so many occasions that this bold and 
unnatural action, instead of disgracing the mar- 
tial heroine, made her become more admired 
and dreaded by the whole army, who began to 
consider her as more than human, and were 
tBigcr to fight under her banners* The greater 
part of her mother's forces revolted to her, and 
she quickly found herself at the head of a n^ 
merous and powerful body of troops, by whom 
she was revelled and obeyed, and who imagined 
her to excel all others in prudence, courage, and 
every martial qualificaticu). 

Temban-dumba, sen^ble of the distinction 
which her achievements had occasicmed among 
the troops, and of the extraordinary ideas that 
Imd been thereby excited in her &vour, took oc- 
casion toimprove the belief of thp soldiers to her 
own advantage. Having drawn up her army 
in battle array, and appearing before them in 
her masculine dress and armour, acquainted 
them with her intentions of rendering them vic- 
torious and happy, and by means of their valour 
and assistance, of laying the foundation of a pow- 
erful and glorious kingdom, which should eter- 
nise her menoory, and make them dreaded by aH 
the neighbouring states* But first of all, added 
this heroine, ^< I am desirous of instructing you 
in the Jaws, and initiating you in the ceremonies 
of the ancient Giagas, which will, be the infid- 
iUble means 9f reiidering you rich and happy* 

Vol. XIV. K 
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of four courage aiid examjile. If yoa do iiot 
imitate it^ I shall beHeve that you have dege> 
Aerated fix>m the illustrious imce from which you 
teast your descent." 

' Having by this speech attested the attentioB 
and expectation of the soldiers, she conuxiaBded 
an only son, whom she had by one of 4ier parii- 
^mourS) t^ be brought her. Then tiUung aiEirge 
pestle and mortar, this meg9Bra,gaistead df load- 
ing the child with the earesses of a mother 
pounded her offspiing to death, till the bones #nd 
JBeoli^vere reduced to a kind of pulp, vdthwhic|i 
-she mixed several sorts of powder, herbs, ^oois» 
«il, and other drugs. This being put into a 
4iettle, and placed over a fire, she made inlo 
xNntment, and having stripped herself caused 
some of her maids to rub the whole of hei^ bpd)r 
with it, before the people* Thus anmnted^ slu^ 
yesnmed her martial dress, and accosted her 
droops as foHows : ^ All those who shall make 
ttse of the same balsam as I have, will be ren^ 
dered not only atroBg and fit for warlike actions, 
but they will become invincible and invulne^" 
rable, and a terror to all nations." She then 
added, that to cause the ointment to be ^nore M- 
^acious, it ought to be made from the flesh of 
the chiklreh of the most distingmshed fomilied» 
voluntarily sacrificed by their parents- 
It is scarcely to be conceived how. much this 
inhuman uid unnatural action was admired and 
airlanded, or how speedily and universally the 
advice of Temban-dumba was foUbwed by her 
•barbarous subjects : many thousands of male 
idiiklren were sacrificed in the saniemsattMr, and 
'for the same purpose* She soon ijJterenActed a 
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•abjc^nhtnild undertake any matter of conse- 
quence, tiU they hid prevkmdy ancnnted them^ 
selves with this mntment, which, she told tiieni» 
would inspire the pet^ with militaiy talents^ 
uni g^ve tibem prtidence and wisdom in tfaeir 
councils* Other edkts were issuedy all of wlnc^ 
t^ided . to excite a spirit of fefodit)r« Several 
sorts of male childrtir were excluded from being 
admitted into the ix29mteyor camp, or even pen* 
mitted to live : some were pounded to deaths fbv 
^e use above mmitiimcd ; and.o^ers diat wene 
dielbraied or imperfiect, were commanded to be 
thrown to iShe dogs* No- woman* was su£Emd to 
bring &rth in the camp, under pain of being 
cobdenmed to devour her own offering, or, m 
submitting to deukh hertelf. 
^ These laws^ which she denominated qmadUm^ 
or inviolabfe^ and pretended that they had>beeQ 
derived from tiitae immemorial from the andent 
Giaga% were ever afterwards in general sefin* 
ously observed by that barbarous nattonk In 
SDine respcfids^ however,, die fi>und it neoesmry 
ioabiUethelsbverity of those, vfiiich seamed .fa 
threats the totad exttnction of the people.;: but 
toolir care to conclude t^horrid code. with an 
ilftjunetibn Id hsx subj^ts, that they should al* 
way»/eedon:humaii fiesh, in preference to that 
6f any otiielr« Butf Tembui-dumba made an ex^ 
oeptiou'ih these particulars with respect to thoiq 
#f hisrownaex, who were foitidden to he put 
So dektbibr the sakeof anmoting.the body, or 
tb^be elrten aa&od ; and they were reserved for 
tte pHTpose ofi bfeing sacrificed at the tomb of 
SQiab 4eceabedi Boide ot fevouiite, or of beii^ 
iaMeedindvhim in tiii same grave* Thispn^ 



hibition, however, did not produce the intended 
effect: we are told of one of their nobles, that he 
caused a young woman to be butchered every 
^y for his table. 

' Thelaws which she enacted relative to her po- 
litical government, were much more numerous, 
though of the same nature, and calculated to en- 
courage and inure her subjects to rapine, blood- 
shed, and cruelty ; but they are too shocking to 
deserve farther detail, especially as we have al- 
ready had occasion to mention them as introduc- 
ed and practised by the no less superstitious and 
sanguinary queen Zin^a, while the princess x:on- 
tinued attached to that sect. -Thus did two pas- 
sions carried to excesa--^vengeance and ambi- 
tioni-— ccmvert into monsters two women, who 
were, perhaps, formed to be heroines* We ought^ 
however, to make some distinction between the 
penitent Zingha, and the hardened Temban- 
dumba, who, always tranquil and at ease in the 
midst of her crimes, opened to herself the grave 
by a continuation of successive atrocities. 

The kUombosy or camps, of Temban«dumba 
^d her followers, very much resembled those of 
the ancient Romans, were composed of such ma- 
terials, and built in such a manner, that they 
were erected with, ease and expedition. The of* 
fleers who were the principal directors of the en- 
campment, having made choice of a spot of 
ground proper for Uie purpose, formed it into se- 
ven dirisions, each of which was governed by a 
s^arate commander. In the centre stood the 
royal pavilion, surrounded by those of the mi- 
nisters, officers, and servants, belonging to the 
court, the whole of which composed a spacious 
square. The liext in rank was tlie quarter of the^ 



JWmMb,^8e«i^iid'<:f the Afdiy uadcrr the 1^ 
9^ queen; U^officftfi^ftscaUedcb^ef of thewar# 
Hextrdereiljffid direcMall paiiitaiy expeditiooi 
i|nd en^;i%eine9t9^ ttnd must th^refcHe havct beeii 
«o esperitaced snid imte|^ wttrrior, cnidy and 
nndc^ ocnAip«8sion ai)d huqianit)r« 

Tfae.we«peto» in use aimmg the Guigas «re the 
tiut or javeltt^ tbe bcn^, nmnr^ JMtdiet» dngr 
l^i and^udd ;, the laat of whic^ is made of 
tough kath^, aifd sufficiently long to coyer th|| 
whole body. Thisy all fight on Ibot^ either on 
accouiit of tbe want of jiorses» or becanse they 
know not Uieiise of themM war. The cfelef ex- 
cellency of the Giagas consistii in their strength 
and actitity jA deftnding themaelvea with their 
diields, or annoying the enemy vn$h their mist 
sHe weapcms* Theie monarchs lire in great 
atatC) none being aUowed to seat themselves in 
a chair in their presence, e«cq>t the kalombolo| 
or chief oommandery who sits as sufxreme judges 
and determmes all civil and criminal causes* 
Somie persons of rank, however) are permitted 
to seat themsdves oa a carpet in the royal pre- 
sence* When the common people spesdc to the 
mcniikrch, they prostrate themselves on the 
ground. Iftheldnghappens to sneeze or coughi 
the whole au^ence immediately wi^h him health 
and long life ; and those who are nearest to him^ 
l^ve notice to others that are distant by the ^ound 
^f a drum, when a knid and repeated dapping of 
tends ensues. 

Temban-dumba having murdered great num«^ 
bers of her lovers in order to prevent the disco<- 
very of her debaucheries, at length became ena^ 
moured of a private soldier. This man was cal- 
led CuIenibo> was bcdd and intrepid, and of a 
K2 
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tall and pleasing form. Be was ti6t ignorant of 
the fate that had attended his pradecessors, and, 
therefore accepted of her condescending offors, 
inth the determined resolution of anticipating 
her design, as soon as he should find that her 
passion began to cool. In the mean time, he en- 
deavoured to please her somI gain l»r fevour bj 
aU the art and address of which he was master,r 
and soon obtained such an ascendency in ^e af- 
fections of Temban-dumba, that she was pre- 
vailed on publicly to acknowledge -him as her 
husband. The nuptials were celd)rated with 
great pomp, and after the marriage, a vast num- 
ber of human victims were slaughtered for the en- 
tertainment of the guests. Nothing, however^ 
could preventCulembofrom watching his spouse 
very narrowly, and he became more sensible of 
her inconstant and tyrannical disposition, and, at 
length, perceived, notwithstanding the dissimu- 
lation, of Temban-dumba, that he was at least 
grown indifferent, if not disagreeable to her. 
He attempted, therefore, to ward off the blow 
which threatened him, by renewing and redoub- 
ling his caresses, by sumptuous banquets, and 
such means as seemed most likely to suspend her 
treacherous intentions. But fearing that she 
might obtain her purpose, he infused a strong 
dose of poison among her wine, which she had no 
sooner drank than she exjHred. 
' Ciilembo acted the part of a tender and af- 
flicted husband, with such counterfeited excess 
of grief, that he was not suspected of being ac- 
cessary to the death of his spouse. His well-- 
known valour and Conduct made so great an im- 
presmon on the mimls of the Gi|igas, that he 
Was unanimously dedared successor to Temban* 



ixaoBb^ and ptoMmed king accordinglf. The 
first care of CutetnbO) after his accession to the 
thrcmeywasemplof edin per^Htniog the obsequies 
of his wife with such magnificence as might serve 
to convince them of his affection for her person. 
He did not n^lect to signalize himself in the 
be^ning of his reign^ by fivquent mcursiona 
and ravages ; but a beauteous slave having cap- 
tivated his heart, he married her, and was indue* 
ed to exchange the military avocations for the 
pleasures and ease of domestic enjoyment. Af- 
ter his death, he was considered by his subjects 
as an inferior deity. 

H6 was succeeded by Chingarii, whose name 
^ngnifies lion, and whose disposition greatly re- 
s^nbled that of the king of animals, he being 
insatiable for blood and rapine* In fact, there 
scarcely ever a{^)eared even among the Giagas, a 
chief more cruel and inhuman. He was defeat- 
ed and slain in battle by' the Portuguese. His 
successor, who waacalled Culiximbo, was a man 
of qourage and intrepidity,, and had been very 
stdlessftt^ in hb expeditions. His disposition^ 
however, was gentle and humane, and he could 
not be prevailed on to eat the fiesh, or drink the 
Uood of men. For that reason his barbarous 
subjecte conceived an invincible aversion towards 
him. The dnghUha^ or priests, propagated the 
idea that the late queen Temban^un]i>a resented . 
this open violation of her laws ; in consequence 
of which, Culiximbo was assassinated to appease^ 
as was said, her manes. 

He is said to have had thirty successors, who 
reigned till the year 1657 ; but we are not in- 
formed how long this dynasty c<Hitinuedf, nor of 
any thing worthy gf notice respecting, its late 



Mk^. Itelf certain t€ ii, ftmt d^g^itett i iMtehcdr 
^ch was" of short tluradon ; Idicl diat tbey tsp^ 
peaked oOf fc» ti tinohien't bn tMe bIbDdjr ^rotie'i 
The penkjh who^ hieuj nec6ii/i6d pk^feettmi fikilft 
kltiWfieis inur^er^ tii (rkM vMbtRtMiUnri 
^e father assai^siimtedthife soD) dr tbfe sOh the ft^ 
Aei" ; tM li perhaps would nim tyave bei^ K ttSaXii 
isBt of regret, if the soldiers had^ibitated Hit ex* 
tittipl€ of their' cohtmianders; ^md 4&d whole iji 
ttai deiedtable ^ace had bieen ^ter^ninkt^. 

8£CTiOR V. 

Anziko^ FungenOf^£iq/Sary and Calbaria. 

' Tlie kingdom of Anxikb is «& l&iand cow 
ttfi bounded on the west by the i^ver Umbre 
#hich empties itsetf into the Zaire^ eb the nortii 
hy tlie desarfii of Nobia, and on the sotrdi bf a 
part of Cong6* It abounds with mines of cop 
^r, and c^her minerals ; and has great pltoty ^ 
HiinbcerbsesV fiohs, and Tarkms wild beaKts* The 
iiatives) Xlkt the Arabsy wander from one pleepe Ki 
mother, and have no permanent habitation. 
They neither sbw nor reap, btrt live l^ ptunder \ 
aiid being <^uel and intrepid, are dreaded by the 
neighbouring niations. Their language is bar- 
barous, and difl&euft to be learned* People of 
consequence Wear red and black caps made of 
velvet ; and those of inferior rat& of both sexes 
go barelbot, ^d without any covering on the up- 
per fiarts of the bodies. To preserve their 
health, they make a compodtion of white sandal- 
wood, pounds and mixed with palm-oil, with 
which they anoint themselves. 
^ Their arms are battle-axes, bows, and arrows. 
The Ansfcikese ktU Inrds flying, and shoot with 



such dexterity and dispatch, that they can <£fl^ 
charge twenty-eight arrows £rom the bow, before 
the first &]ls to the ground* One end of the 
battle-axe is sharp and cuts like a wedge, the 
other is flat like a mallet ; with this latter part 
they icreen their bodies, and ward off the darts 
of the enenay* They also wear daggers, which 
they carry in ivory belts* When tihey take any 
prisoners, they tie them to a stake and try their 
courage and firmness by shooting at them as at 
a mark, but in such a manner, that the arrows 
only pass near them. Those who (Uscover signs 
of fear are killed and eaten : but those who ap- 
pear intrepid and resolute are adopted by them, 
and have their noses and ear» bored, and two 
teeth of their upper jaw pulled out, as a token of 
slavery. The Anzikese recruit their armies 
with these prisoners, whom they accustom to hu-» 
man flesh, if they have not been used to feed up-^ 
on it already, and sooti render them equally bar^ 
barous and ferocious with themselves. 

The women of this country imagine, that to 
have* two teeth fewer above and two below is a 
great ornament, but they are not to be pulled 
out, till the person be considered as fit for mar- 
riage : if any one should refiise to have this mark 
of beauty, she would be thought dishonoured. 

Fungeno is a kingdom tributary to the sove- 
reign of Anziko, and situated between the ri- 
vers Zlaire and Coanza. The Portuguese carry 
on a trade, with the natives for stuffs and slaves. 

The kingdom of Biafar lies on the east of Be- 
nin, and extends southward as far as the fourth 
degree of north latitude. The natives are ex- 
ceedingly addicted to the superstitious belief _of 
magic, and imagine themselves capable of caus* 
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mg nun, tbOnder^aixl lig^toing* Tfaef Woraliip 
tiief devili and offinr up thdr dJBdren in samfice* 
. Cdbaria adjoins to Rio Real, and derives its 
Bataiefitim that river, which^ though. broad, ia 
loo shallow to be navigated by shipfe of biiirdien^ 
and runs in a northern direction. Near the 
coast is a town called b^r the Dutdi Wjndorp, 
and by the natives Toke, from the grpat quan**' 
tity of wine it produces. The city of Calbaria 
h a plaoe of great trade, especially with the 
Dutch, and is inclosed with palisadoes* The 
commeroe of this port of Africa, consists chiefly 
in slaves, who ar^ exchanged for small bars ot 
^I^)er. The natives also bring vast numbers^of 
dephants' teeth annually to maricet. The mha* 
ftitants are characterised as a deceitful and filthy 
people, who .have their foodies painted witib dif* 
fecent colours, and tiim foreh^ids marked with 
^deous figures^- They-.possess no affectioti for 
one another s patients sell, their children f fauft^ 
bands their wiVes;* aildbrothers their sistenu 
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Gumeapnpifr: Con^irehtndmg the Kingdfmf^S^^ 
nm and the ^ave^Gxd4j Ivory i and Oram Coa^ 

'T^IS exten»ve country is bounded on the 
^ north by Nigritia, on the east by the unex* 
plored parts of Africai and on the west and south 
by the great Atlantic Ocean. The air pf this 
tract of territory is extremely fervid, and the pe- 
riodical rains overflowing all the level parts duiv 
ihg several months in the year, it is certainly vts 
vf inimical to health, and has proved remarkably 
&tal. to Eurt^esoi constitutions* 

SECTION I. 

JBerdru ~ 

THE kingdom of Benin is bounded by the 
gulph of Guinea and the Slave Coast on the 
west, by Loango on the south, and by the lui* 
known parts dF Africa on the north and east* 
Notwithstanding the pleaang scenes which this 
country presents to the eye of .a stranger, the air 
is not only very unhealthy, but the musquitoea 
or gnats are here, exceedingly troublesome, and 
their sting is sopainfol and poisonous, thai it in* 
flames all the neighbouring parts, and occaskms 
ulcers* Formosa is the principal river in this 
kingdom, and is said to have received its appel- 
l^don from the verdure and fertility of its bankif, 
which are adonied with tall and spreading treefc 
On the sides of this river ar^ some European 
settlements, principally belonging to the Dutch; 
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the names of these are Boededo, Arebo, and 
Agatton* The first contsuDs about fifty houseS| 
and has a vicerby and council} whose jurisdiction 
extends to all matters of a civil nature ; and they 
levy taxes and raise imposts on merchandize. 
But matters of great importance are referred 
to a superior court. 

Arebo is a large and populous city, which, to- 
gether with the adjacent territory, is also go- 
verned by a viceroy and council, vested with si- 
milar powers as those of Boededo. It is the 
centre of the commerce of this kingdom, and 
had once an English and Dutch settlement ; but 
the former has for some time been abandoned. 
Agatton has likewise been a place of considera- 
ble eminence, for its extent, trade, and popula- 
tion ; but the ravages of war have reduced it 
nearly to desolation. 

The last of the four cohimercial towns in this 
kingdom is Meiberg, an appellation given it by 
the Dutch, who carried on here a great trade, 
and maintained a considerable settlement ; but 
the place is now only fisimous for the following 
tragical event, which proved its almost total 
ruin. Beelsyder, a Dutch factor, having con- 
cdived a violent passion for one of the women be- 
longing to the negro government, carried her 
away by force. The viceroy, enraged at this in- 
sult, attacked the Dutch settlement with a body 
of troops, and obliged the factor to retreat on 
board a vessel that lay in the road, after having 
received a wound of which he soon after died. 
Upon this, the Dutch director-general, resolving 
to revenge the death of the &ctor, fitted out a 
brigantine, and surprising the blacks at Meibei^, 
massacred without distinction every individual 
that could be met with. The news of this event 
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soon reaching the cotirt* at Beiiih, thtf king de- 
manded an explanation df the causes of this san- 
guinary proceeding. Being infonhed of thfe par- 
ticulars, instead of turning his resentment against 
the Dutch, who had certainly violated the laws 
of justice, hospitality, and humanity, he shame- 
fiilly joined the oppressors, and with thfe most 
horrible circumstances of barbarity, ordered the 
innocent viceroy and his whole race to be extir- 
pated. This sentence w^s speedily put in exe- 
cution : their dead bodies were delivered as a 
prey to the wild beasts ; and their houses were 
levelled to the ground, with this injunction, that 
they should never be rebuilt. 

Benin, the capital of this kingdom, is ai city of 
great extent, stands in seven degrees thirty mi- 
nutes of north latitude, and in five degrees four 
minutes of east longitude, and contains the impe- 
rial residence. All the streets are extremely long 
and broad, and are adorned with a variety of 
shops filled with European merchandize, as well 
as with the produce of the country. Formerly 
the houses stood much closer to each other, and 
the city was more populous : ma^y edifices now 
• lie in ruins. As the country afibrds no stone, 
the buildings are composed of mud and clay, 
and covered with reeds, or straw, in a very ele- 
gant manner. The city is divided into several 
districts, each of which is under the government 
of its respective officer, called king of the street, 
and is surrounded with walls, ditches, and pali- 
sades ; which, however, would afford litUe de- 
fence against a powerful or resolute enemy. 

A great part of the city is occupied by the- 
royal palace, which is a building of prodigious 
dimensions, but neither commodious nor elegant. 

Vol. XIV. L 
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It chiefly consists of galleiies supported by roughy 
unpolished pillars and turrets, on the summits of 
which are carved statues of the rudest workman- 
ship. The king^s audience-chamber, where he 
receives the foreign ministers and ambassadors, 
has no appearance of pomp or magnificence, and 
would rather seem to be a repository for goods 
and merchandize, than a royal apartment. His 
throne, indeed, is of ivory, and placed under a 
canopy of rich silk ; but the monarch being en- 
gaged in trade, as well as his subjects, it is sur- 
rounded by great numbers of elephants' teeth, 
and other commodities intended for sale. 

The decay of the city of Benin is justly attri- 
buted to the tyrannical conduct of one of its so- 
vereigns ; who, envious of the wealth of some of 
the richest of his subjects, ordered them to be 
seized and put to death, and their property to 
be confiscated to his use, under pretence that 
they had conspired against his life ; and, not- 
withstanding they exhibited the clearest and 
most indubitable evidence of their innocence, 
they suffered according to the determination of 
the monarch. Another grandee, dreading the 
same fate, quitted the city, and carried with him 
a great majority of the inhabitants. They were 
immediately pursued by the king, who attacked 
them with a numerous body of forces, but was de- 
feated by the fugitives, and compelled to retreat 
with loss. In a second onset he was stil more 
unsuccessful : his' troops suffered another re- 
pulse, and he was pursued by the enemy to the 
very gates of his palace. The plundering and 
devastation of the city immediately commenced, 
which continued for almost ten successive years. 
At length, by the mediation of the Dutch, a 
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peace was concluded} and a free pardon granted 
to the rebellious grandee, with permission, and 
even a request, to return to his former habita- 
tion* But not choosing to put himself again into 
the power of a sovereign, whose disposition was 
too well known, he fixed his residence at a place 
situated about three days journey from the ca- 
pital, and preferred poverty, accompanied with 
freedom, to wealth and dignity with servitude^ 
Since that period Benin has never reguned its 
former splendour and population. 

The food of the natives consists of yam and 
potatoe-bread, beef, mutton, fowls, and fish ; but 
the flesh of cats and dogs is, of all others, the 
most esteemed among them. The beven^ of 
the common sort is pure water, but the more 
opulent contaminate it with a filthy kind of 
wine, called Pardon. 

The government is perfectly despotic ; and 
the empire is divided among a number of petty 
princes, all of whom are subject to the king. 
The natives may be characterized as a gentle, 
civil, and obliging people ; extremely gratefiil 
for any good usage they may receive, but very 
inflexible to eveiy kind of severity. They are 
brisk and quick in the dispatch of businessy 
steady in their agreements, and greatly attached 
to their ancient customs and institutions. The 
government appoints brokers, called mercadortj 
who being smatterers in some of the European 
languages, treat with strangers relative to mer- 
chandize. Private bai^*ains are therefore con- 
cluded with the greatest secrecy, for fear of ex« 
citing the jealousy or avarice of the governors. 

The state of Benin is divided into three classes 
of men : the great: lords, who attend the king's 



A?r9Q% to mhom ^yeiy {Kecson must apply thai 
Im fywWH to rpq.M^t pf the monarch ; the or^ 
4e r^^^ or stceet fcipgs, yrbo pussi^ over v^einou^ 
subondiir^e rai;^ and from which order are 
elbectod the viceroys aod governors of pix)vinces ; 
Hi^ ^adpresi who ^u^ inves^d with peculiar 
badges of distiQctioQ, but are subordinate and 
Uiferior to the aces de roe^* These various ranks> 
at the head of which is the king> support, accord- 
mg tp their ability, a ceiUin number of poor* 
The blind, the lame, and the infirm, are the pe- 
culiar objects of their cliaxiity : by wluch excel- 
lent pobice, not a beggar or vagrant is to be seen. 
The public c^ers compel the idle to labour, m 
order to prevent al^urden on themselves ; and 
fjmdd the indolence of their dispositions over- 
come the fear and shame of want, they are si|fr 
fefed to starve, unpitied and disi:^garA^d* 

T^e Qpiite)it inhs^it[pts apfiear in very neat 
caUco dix^sses, fasi^ned about theiir waists, the 
upper pans of the body- being entirely naked. 
The women of quality cover their feces with a 
Mn veil, which they t^ke off in the preaenpe of 
their friends and acquaintance. Their necks 
are ^so adorned with chains of coral, agreeably 
and fencifully disposed ; and they wear copper 
and iron langs on their tegs and arms. These 
decorations giv^ them a strange and fentastic ap^ 
pearance ; otherwise their persons are by np 
means disagreeable^ The lower ranks of people 
difier from others only in the quality of their 
clothes, the manner of their dressing being ex^ 
actly the same. 

The men marry as many wives as their cir^ 
cumstances will altow, the laws limiting them to 
no determinate dumb^er. They have scarcely 
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any nuptial ceremonies, and, iti^eed, marriage 
is so fm]uent, that its solemnity must thereby be 
g^atly diminished^ the only particular in which 
it difiers from a common assembly of friends, is 
the elegance and profusion of the entertainment* 
When a man ^Is in love with a young female, 
he discovers his passion to the most considerable 
person among his relations, who, proceeding to 
the house of the virgin, demands her of her 
friends. The consent of the woman is seldom 
refused if she be not already engaged. Yet, 
notwithstanding their unlimited indulgence in 
sensual appetites, the natives are jealous of one 
another to a degree ofphrenzy, but never regard 
the liberties taken with their wives by Euro- 
peans, deeming it impossible that the taste of the 
women can be so &r depraved as to grant un- 
lawful &vours to a white man. Adultery is 
punished in the most exemplaiy manner, and 
both the offending parties are considered as 
equally culpable. From the severity of the pu^ 
nishment, however, with which this crime is at- 
tended, the violation of the marriage bed is as 
little known in Benin, as perhaps in any country 
whatever. The natives are extremely delicate 
with regard to the nuptial rite, and pregnant 
women are not suffered to receive the caresses 
of their husbands till after delivery. All male 
children are presented to the king, as of right 
belonging to him ; but the femsdes are con- 
sidered as the property of the ^ther^ and are en* 
tirely at his disposal till their marriage. About 
a fortnight after birth, the in&nts are circCim- 
cised. They have also incisions made in differ- 
ent ports of their bodies, expressive of certain 
necromantic figures, in order to prevent the ef-^ 
L 2 
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fects. of ^vil spirits, viha are w|^>p^ tonrevude 
in particular wopdst whiich. QO native of Beiua 
lias the cQui:age to ^nter* 

The inhaj^itiMUs oi Benici seem les» afraid of 
death thm othexr natives of tbe same coast. 
Though not absolute p^esljraariansv they as- 
cribe duration of life to, the gods, and believe that 
man has a limited portion of time upon earth* 
NeveisthelesS) the^ use mean» for pix>)onging 
theic existence* Wheu any one i».attacked with 
a maladyi he has^recourse* to tfete pnesv whoi as 
in several oUier barbaroua^ countms* performs 
also the office of physician, Tbe bodies of the 
dead are caisefijly washed^ When a. native of 
Benin dies in a distant pcowce o£ the kingdom^ 
the corpse is bnw^ht to the place of his birthi 
and being first diied oxer a slom fire^ is: put intio. a 
coffifi) a£id perfumed with aromatics* ^s \t &e^ 
quenUy happens that no meana of ooiHs^uwce 
can be procured, fioir several years, the. body of 
the decease^ remains unbuded during that pm-. 
od> &G the funeral liles caabe pecfiMined only ia 
the. place, of th^r nativity, and,ijt would be otmn 
aidened aa a mark of the gseaket impiety and 
disre^ct, to. inter the dead m a for^gO: soik 
The^ nei^st relationa of the> defuDct e%pn9m 
their grief in various ways : some shave their 
heads, others their beards, anda.thied sortonlyy 
one half ^each» They.also.sometimeahowl.i|ka 
doleful manner, £or a few weeks at stated periods^, 
and drink plentifolly during the intervals* Pub-, 
lie mourning, is nsuall|r limited to. the term oi 
JburteeiLor fifteen days. 

WheUtthe king dies^ his. obsequies; are per*. 
fermediMuth veiy. extraordinavy ceremoniea, cha*. 
lacteiistic o£tl^ superatition^of th^pec^*. Be*>. 
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ie^w t^ ps^iqe thiQf dig a hole tQ a great d«pth» 
t^,e tp^! of whiqh U e3ai;>emel3r narrow, but its d»- 
»ien3]onfr at the bottooa ue very censiderableb 
Tlie bod^r of th# deceased monarch is then ex^ 
poaed in- the presence "of an infinite cpncourse of 
pe(4>le, aU oi^ whom contend for the hoaeur of 
being inhume^ with him.. Those who are elect- 
ed: to^ this dignity, aiie accordingly buried with 
the. king, and the solemnity is concluded with 
placiaag alaige stone^at the mouth of the pit. 

The laws of inheritance are generally equita* 
ble, when a soveveign does not interfere* At the 
death. of a^ person of rank^ hb eldest aon sue** 
-eeedft to tibe property, on condttian of his paying 
a ine to the king, and providing hr his brothers 
and sisters* The mother is allowed a jointt»«, 
proportioned to^ the estate^ and to h^r own rank 
wd quaEty. Iji> thift country, as in many tethers, 
justice is frequently pervected> and. money ac- 
cepted for sheltering offenders from punishment* 
Pecuniary obladons will atone &r the commit* 
sion of most cnmes^ ; but wh!»e money is want- 
mg, liie deficiency is supplied by eorpcwal: infiie* 
tions*. Miirder and adultery, however^ are ex^ 
eluded from the number o£ imnial offiences, and 
are always made capitaL Man^aughter is expi- 
ated by< saciifieing asiave.tothe raanes of tht 
dec^ised, and by. paying to the thfee g^«at lords 
a sum pmpondoned. to.the circumstanees of the: 
offender ; upon which he obtains hi^ teedom, 
and the friends, of the defunct remain satisfied 
with hta having fulfilled the htw* 

When acrime is doubtful^ and the accusation 
not clearly pnored,. they, practise five differsnt 
modea of prngation^ four of which are mads 
use.o£ in^cbaL and. venialioffiBaGeay and. the^ fifth 
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-in criminal charges only. In the first method 
of purgation, the accused is carried before the 
priest, who pierces his tongue with a cock's fea- 
ther, well greased ; if the perforation be easily- 
made, he is esteemed innocent, and the wound 
will soon heal ; but should it be attended with 
any difficulty, no other proof is required for es- 
tablishing his guilt. In the second mode of pur- 
gation, the priest takes an oblong piece of turf, 
into which he sticks a few small quills, and en- 
joins the offender to draw them out one by one ; 
if he performs this easily, he is acquitted, and 
considered as innocent ; but should he do it with 
difficulty, he is immediately convicted of the 
crime. The third method is no less extraordi- 
nary, and is performed by injecting the juice of 
certain herbs into the eyes of the suspected per- 
son, when, if they become red and inflamed, he 
is pronounced guilty, otherMdse he is absolved* 
The fourth ordeal consists in the priest's strok- 
ing the tongue of the accused three times with 
a hot copper bracelet,^ which, if not followed 
by a blister, is considered as a criterion of his 
innocence. The fifth kind of trial, which is con- 
fined to persons of rank, seldom takes place ; 
when it does, the accused is carried by the king's 
order to a certain river, whose waters are sup- 
posed to possess the extraordinary quality of sup*- 
porting the innocent, while the guilty inevitably 
sink to the bottom. 

The fetisso is worshipped in the kingdom of 
Benin, as in other countries on the western coast 
of this continent ; but the natives consider him 
as an inferior and subordinate deity, who acts as 
mediator between man and his Creator. To God 
they^iscribe the attributes of ommscience^ omni- 
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pre^Qqe, <»i^p(Henee, and invlsihQitf $ loid be- 
Ueve tli^t by Mji» rfl- tt)U\g« exist, and that he 
governs the w^rid i^y hi^ {Hx^yideoce* They 
ifn^gi«e th^l g wipk^;9nd mabcioils vgmi is the 
cause of the eiils^ties they occasicmally suifer, 
^d tberefpre gi«¥ ^v^ry evU the appellati<^ of 
devil, whom they worship through fear, and to 
preveot his injuring theiii. The natives (4 Be* 
Bin iirv^ly believe in the e^stence of appf^ritionsy 
and that the ghosts of th^ir decease ancestors 
w^lk on the earth* I'he supposed suggestions, 
therefore, th^t they receive in their sleep from 
jhese invisible beiogs, ar^ regarded with ^ 
greatest venepatjipiii,. 3y these preteimi^ural 
eominuni(;atiopS| they Uii^k them^yes wikme4 
of the i^p^jpoacb <rf d4ng^r> m^ of the nftew>» of 
ftTULstreiting the ^latignity pf f^e ; for which ren* 
sf^ they cQflfiia^niy sftprifioe ^ the bi^wtifiil 
^kge^ts, who pi^vi^. for th^ir j^i^m^ mA &^mn\h 

Hi^hich cQ](itinue ff>v several days ; to the^e feftti* 
iFids 9^ ranks of pe^jfte are inviiedf iy%d ^e teftr 
rior sort are usually dismissed wiU> pfesents by 
)^e more c^mlent* 

. They place the se»t of bJm or mi^efy m.thf 
4B|^ i s£nd the sjii^ow of » mm they eoot^ider m 
a reaj existence, whkh, at some fiituw ivoa^ will 
l^ye testimony of his good or evil actions ; but 
tbe jaciOire inteHigeat are at a los3 to apeoutit bit 
Ibe mode of retribution, that awaits tlm different 
lives of men- The Benitvi fill every o^mier of 
Iheir houses with idols, and yet they have templet 
ai^ropriated for the re»dence of particular 
deities* to whom their votaries sacrifice and pay 
regubr worship* Ttusir priests pfetend to thi^ 
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art of penetrating into futurity, by means' of a 
pot pierced at tlie bottom, from which issues a 
dismal noise, the oracle of their responses. No* 
thing is undertaken, without first consulting the 
priests, who, nevertheless, are prohibited from 
interfering with affairs of state, on pain of suf- 
fering death. 

The high pnest of Loebo, a town situated ^t 
the mouth of the river Formosa, is particularly 
famous for his skill in divination. His power is 
also allowed to extend over sea and air, and by 
the gift of prescience, can foresee and prevent 
the contingence of Riture events. He is consi- 
dered as the head of the priesthood, and so ve^ 
nerated, that no one approaches him without 
fear and trembling ; and even the ambassadors 
of the king shew him the strongest tokens of awe 
and respect. To enumerate the various super- 
stitious ceremonies which this people observe^ 
would not only prove an endless but unpleasing 
task* Extreme ignorance covers this land with 
her dusky mantle, and hence every thing which 
is the object of fear, becomes also the object of 
veneration. , 

The Benins divide ' time into years, months, 
weeks, and days, each division being distinguish- 
ed by its proper appellation* The year is com- 
posed of four months; and every fifth day is con- 
secrated to religious purposes, and is considered 
as a day of rest* They have also other days ap- 
propriated to sacred purposes, and celebrated 
with extraordinary solemnity ; particularly an an- 
nual feast in memory of their ancestors, and the 
coral festival. On this last occasion, the king, ar- 
rayed in the mf>st magnificent attire, surrounded 
by his women, and attended by his guards, makes 
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oblations for himself and for his people* This 
act of piety in the prince is followed by the shouts 
and acclamations of his assembled subjects* 

The succession to the throne is regulated by 
the reigning monarch, who on perceiving that 
his death is approaching, calls one of the oneg* 
was, or principal lords, and imparts to him the 
name of his successor, with an injunction that he 
should not divulge the secret till after his de* 
cease. When that period arrives, the onegwa 
takes into his custody all the royal jewels, trea- 
sures, and effects ; and the young princes, who 
are in a state of uncertainty and uneasiness, im- 
mediately come beibre him, and do homage to 
the arbiter of their fate. At the time appointed 
for declaring a successor, the minister summons 
the high marshal to attend, and informs him of 
the win of the late king, which the other repeats 
aloud six times, with a solemnity adequate to the 
importance of the subject. The young sove- 
reign is soon after invested with the badges of roy- 
alty, and receives the homage and allegiance of 
the gi^at officers and nobles of the kingdom. 
This ceremony being' performed^ he retires to 
the town of Oscebo, where he is instiructed in 
the art of government, and the duties of a mo- 
narch. Having finished his studies, the king re- 
turns to Benin, and faking possession of the pa- 
lace and the ensigns of royalty, commences his 
reign with the murder of his brothers, and the 
removal of every rival ; this sanguinary mea- 
sure is considered as indispensably necessary, as 
well for. securing the monarch on the thi-one, as 
lor the public tranquillity. 

The revenues annexed to the crown of BentU 
are very considerable, and arise from various 
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imposts and ^fxAetions. The goverAors df ptt- 
irinces are acGotiDtable ta the long for a yearly 
stipulated mim ; bcit tiie inferior officers gene- 
rally pay their tsaes in Idnd* By this means the 
6ourt is constantly supplied with everj necessary^ 
and the oterplus is sold, and the money deposit- 
ed in the royal cofters. Certain duties are also 
imj^sed on foreign trade, but all Europeans are 
treated with indulgence sind respect. 

Some writers have represented the king of Be- 
nin as a great and powerful prince, who can in a 
very short time raise an array of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men ; while others affirm, 
that the art of war is unknown in this country, 
and the pe<^Ie are so pusillanimous, that the 
want of courage exposes the kingdom to the in- 
cursions and devastations of the neighbouring 
states* In order to reconcile these opposite ac- 
counts, we need only remind our readers, that 
niimbers do not always constitute power ; that 
it is very possible the lung of Benin may easily 
collect an army of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men ; but it seems sdso probable, that nei- 
ther the arms, nor the military exercise of this 
people, will render them dreaded by nations who 
are better acquainted with the improved arts for 
the destruction of the human race* 

SECTION II. 

The Slave Coast. 

We next proceed to the Slave Coast, which is 
bounded on the east by the kingdom of Benin, 
«n the west by the Gold Coast, and on the south 
by tlie Atlantic Ocean ; comprehending the 
kingdoms of Goto, Popo, Whidah, and Ardrah. 
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Asithors are not agrftd with respei^ to the se- 
veral limks of these natkms ; nor is it materia! 
to/our readers to know their precise extent, since 
they will all be compn^hended under the general 
view of the Slave Coast. 

The kingdom of Goto is level, sandy, and un- 
fertile, and produces few trees except the palm, 
which grows here very luxuriantly* The coun- 
try, however, is tolers^Iy abundant in cattle, and 
the rivers contain great plenty and variety of 
fish* The natives are said to be inoffensive, ci- 
vil, and obliging* In their politics, oeconomy, 
and religious institutions, they greatly resemble 
the inhabitants of the Gold Coast, whose man- 
ners we shall hereafter have occasion to describe. 
Their wealth ccmsists in the number of their 
idols, which are always increased in proportion 
to the augmentation of their riches. A negro, 
who is not possessed of a dozen idols at least, is 
reputed poor. The houses, roads, and foot- 
paths, are filled with these images; from whence 
we may infer how &r the fetissos contribute' to 
their happiness and fortunes. Their commerce, , 
which is inc<xisiderable, is principally confined 
to the men, women, and children taken in the de- 
predatory ejccursions of the inhabitants, and 
whom they dispose of to Europeans ; nor is this 
sort of plunder esteemed either disgraceful or il- 
legal. The courage of the natives is propor- 
tionate to their wealth. 

The kingdom of Popo, which is divided into 
districts, called Great and Little, is principally a 
level, sandy, and barren tract* The inhabitants 
are artfol, fraudulent, daring, and active ; and 
sub^st entirely on plunder, and the same kind 
of traffic whieh is carried on by the natives of 

Vol. XIV. M 
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Coto ; but they are braver and more resolute^ 
and therefore more successful than the latter- 
The royal palace is a large edifice, composed of 
a number of huts, each of which is guarded by 
a company of soldiers ; but the accommodations 
of the monarch have less appearance of affluence 
than those of a British mechanic* The constant 
amusement, and indeed, the sole occupation of 
the king consists in smddng tobacco, toying 
with his women, and conversing with his officers 
on the most trifling subjects* He is, however, 
treated by his subjects with considemble defe- 
rence and submission. The natives of Popo have 
a blind and superstitious confidence in their 
piiests, who possess the most unlimited authority* 
In fact, these weak and ignorant creatures are 
persuaded, that the intercession of these holy men 
can procure them the favour and protection, or 
the wrath and vengeance, of the Deity. All the 
£urc^>eans th^ trade here endeavour to secure by 
bribes the interest of the priests, in order that they 
may obtain the friendship of their devotees. 

The kingdom of Whidah is so denominated 
by the English, the Portuguese^ and the natives ; 
from the French it receives the appellation of 
luida ; and from the Dutch that of Fida. It 
extends about ten leagues along the shore, and 
is bounded by the kingdom of Popo on the west, 
and by that of Ardrah on the south* It is wa- 
tered by two rivers, the lakin and Euphrates ; 
the former of which is navigable only by canoes ; 
but the latter is in general deeper, and might be 
entered by large ships, did not some banks of 
sand impede the passage. All the Europeans 
who have visited Whidah, speak of it with rap- 
ture, and extol it as the most beautiful part in 
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the world. Round the coast the country is flat, 
and rises with an equal and gradual ascent to- 
wards the interior,, by which means the land- 
scape appears in full view, and presents a most 
pleasing and rich prospect. The trees are 
straight and tall, and disposed in regular order. ' 
The verdure of the meadows, the luxuriancy of 
' the fields waving with crops of corn and fruits, 
and the purling of the streams in their descent 
towards the sea, form as delight&l a scene as the 
fancy can. well imagine. In short, Whidah is 
.esteemed a paradissdcal spot, where a happy 
sml is improved by cultivation to the utmost, 
though nature has been so benignant, that art 
has little more to effect, than to prune her super- 
fluities* A spring and autumn perpetually suc- 
ceed each other, for no sooner is the com cut, 
than the ground is again plowed and sown ; and 
the next crop proves equally vigorous and pro- 
-duGtive as the former, as if nature were inex- 
haustible. Nevertheless, so populous is the 
country, that a stranger would conceive it im- 
possible for the most fertile soil to supply the nu- 
merous inhabitants with food. Single villages 

'.contain as many people as several extensive em- 
pires on the coast of Guinea ; and the towns 
stand so near each other, that the whole king- 

.dom exhibits the appearance of one prodigious 
large city. Indeed, could we delineate this 

.country in all its real beauty, enumerating its 

•various charms, and distinctly describing its pro- 
fusion of animal and vegetable productions, our 
readers would readily suspect that ^ve had in- 

fdulged in the enthusiasm of poetic imagery, and 

-over-leaped the bounds of historical truth and 

.&ithful narration. 
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Notwithstanding the small extent of this kii^ 
4iom> it is divided into twenty-six provinces, 
which are denominated from their capitals. 
These states are distributed among the chief 
lords, and become hereditary in their femilies* 
In Xavier, which is the metropolis of Whidah, 
the markets are numerously attended by mer- 
chants, who dispose of their goods without noise 
or confusion. A judge, attended by proper of- 
ficers, is appointed by the lung, to inspect all 
merchandize, and to hear and determine all 
grievances and disputes* To oppress liberty, or 
to sell a freeman for a slave, is considered as a 
crime of the deepest hue, and always punished 
with death. At tljiis market, woollen cloths, lin* 
en, silks, calicoes of European and Indian man* 
ufacture, are disposed of in great plenty ; slaves 
of both sexes are bought and sold ; and gold, 
iron, lead, together with all the various produc- 
tions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, may be pro- 
cured hei-e. The principal manufactures of 
Whidah, are cloths, umbrellas, baskets, plates, 
and dishes. Gold-dust is used in all bargains ; 
but a small white shell, called bujis, of the size 
and shape of an olive, is the general currency of 
the kingdom. 

The nobility of Whidah, and the more opu* 
Lent inhabitants, when they go from home, are 
iQarried in hammocks, or palanquins, on the 
shoulders of slaves. This mode of travelling is 
an excellent defence against the heat of the cli- 
mate, which is so intense that an European 
•cdukl not walk a mile in the middle of the day, 
without suffering fatigue, and exposing himself 
to great danger. The Whidahs are said to ex- 
ceed all other negroes, both- in their virta«te 
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and their vices. All ranks of them treat Europe* 
«ns with extreme civility and respect ; and they 
had rather give than receive presents. Their 
-manners are engaging and respectful, and acqom* 
panied with a degree of politeness not to be ex- 
pected in a rude and ignorant people. When a 
person of low condition meets his superior, he 
ammediately fails on his knees, kisses the earth 
three tihies, and remains in that posture till the 
latter has gone past. The same respect is shewn 
-by the younger to the elder brothers ; by the chil- 
dren to their &thers ; and by the wives to their 
husbands. When persons of equal rank hap. 
pen to meet, they mutually salute. Mi down, 
and ckp their hands ; their attendants also ob- 
serve the same ceremonies; and a retinue of one 
hundred persons may sometimes be seen on their 
knees, a spectacle which might easily be mis- 
taken £ar some public act of dHBedamu In short, 
ithe inhalHtants of no part^f the world are more 
.polite in external ceremonies, than are the na- 
tives of the kingdom of Whidah. it would not 
be easy to account for the difference of manners 
that prevail in this .nation, contrasted with those 
of the surrounding states, with which it has con^- 
linual intercourse. One would be led to ima- 
.gine, that this happy people are possessed of a 
soil, a climate, and a ^sposition almost peculiar 
to themselves. 

The Whidahs are tall, elegant, and robust. 
Their complexions are black, but not sa jetty 
as those of the inhabitants of the Gold Coast. 
They excel all other negroes in diligence and 
industry. Idleness is characteristic of the 
Africans in general : on the contrary, the .na- 
tives of this country, of both sexes, exhibit ^ 
M2 
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Spirit ^f unremhtbg asndmtf and «ttciid(»i« 
every imdertaking. Travelleni have not ms^ 
|iroperlf compafcd the qiudities of this people 
10 those of the Chinese : the same lore of h^ 
botil*, the sune mdustry, the samo cerenxmicnia 
tivHity,- the same jedous affection for thdr wive% 
the same cunning to cheat in commerce, and th^ 
imme external politeness towards strangers, a 
Ihey should meet an European one hundrea 
times the same day, one hundred times woim 
they fall down on their knees, and kiss fiii 
girmnd, and not rise frotn this posture tiU amg^ 
tial had been given by the person whom they 
tvere thuslialuting. 

When a woman happens to incur the jealousy 
Or suspicion-of her husband, she is immediateiy 
told'to the Europeans, if a person debauches an^ 
other man^ wife, he is not only himself con- 
tfemned to sdMr^death, but every individiial ctf 
his family is invol^dln the consequences of Ua 
giuit. To touch the body of any of the wometi 
^longing to the king, even accidentally, is fre^ 
'gently deemed worthy of capital punishment; 
-fer that reasoit, therefore, those that are employ- 
ed about the palace, are continually calling out 
tiiat a man is in the way. The king also is 
wholly attended by women, who alone are pets 
nritted to enter his apartment. Young females, 
however, are by no means desirous of being ad- 
mitted into^it ; because unless the monarch casts 
a fevourable eye upon them, they are condemn- 
ed to perpetual celibacy ; and a beautiful maijd 
that had been carried thither by force, threw 
herself into a. well* On the smallest disgust, 
the king will frequently sell eighteen or twenty 
women out of his aeragliOk 



- l%e RilxTetof WUdah dreaa in a*tni»re e)«- 
igant and splendid manner tluin any other peo- 
|sle on this: coast ; but they are unaccuslomcd to 
4lecorate their bodies inith omamenta of goid 
%nd ailver* They wear five t>r itx different siiila 
nd <:loUiea«t txiee, the uppermoat of which m 
^evtn or eii^t yards kk length, and wwy p eA 
about them in a decent and . beoMttiing nuumefe 
^oneare permitted^ to hwe garments tif k red 
^eoioury except the king and royal &n^y. The 
dress of the sovereign and his ncbles consistaia 
genend of a piece of white linen, about three 
'^hr'in lengthy wrapped round the wust, and 
•fi^pearing like a large apron* Over this a cch 
'vefing of silk of the same dimenuons is worn ; 
40 which is sometinies added a train of the same 
«tuiF, that iiweeps along the ground. They 
reckon an European hat and feather as a moat 
elegant cover for the head ; but as this coatly 
article can only i)e purchased by persons of 
^exidted rank, the common people are esposett 
to every variety of viwather, without any other 
defence than a coarse cotton doth, or a few 
weeds tied round their waists* Nor do the 
women wear a less number of clothes than those 
«f the other sex* Their dress is not so becom-r 
teg asthat of the men* They are, however, 
^adorned with necklaces, and strii^ of pearl audi 
^rai, from the wrist to the dbbw ; and tbe^r 
'wear caps of coloured straw, curiously plaiai* 
ed, whieh have some resemblance to the papal 
Ikra. 

The inhalants of this kingdom seem to po»- 
*«ess considerable genius ; and though ignorant 
^f letters, they are able to calculate the largat 
sums of money with acQuraty and dispatch, to 
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<9tate shares in partnership with arithmetical pre* 
cision, and solve questions with astonishing tru^ 
and expedition, which would pu2zle the clearest 
European head to compass without the rules of 
art* The wisest, however, among them cannot 
tell his own age ; and if a person be asked when 
he was bom, he replies, it was about the time 
that such a ship, or such an European &ctor ar- 
rived at Whidah* They keep no equation of 
time, and observe no distinction of hours, days, 
weeks, or stated periods ; and they only know 
■the variations of the seasons. by the revolutions 
of the moon. But in music they give evident 
proofs of taste superior to most unpolished na- 
tions* Their harp is really a musical instru«> 
ment : it is strung with reeds of different sizes, 
which they touch with great dexterity, and dance 
in exact time to their own music, and in a pleas- 
ing manner. 

' The Whidahs, even the poorest, have each 
forty or fifty wives ; the nobles generally keep 
three or four hundred ; and the king has sddom 
Ifewer than three thousand. Polygamy is al- 
lowed in its utmost extent ; and fruitfulness isso 
much esteemed, that the female who has given 
•anti-nuptial proof of this happy quality is always 
preferred to the chastest virgin. When a man 
&lls in love with a girl, he asks her of her par 
rents, who seldom refuse their consent, provided 
•she be of a proper age ; in the performance of 
Ihis matter c<»isists the whole' of the marriage 
contract. But though the connubial rites are ac- 
•oompanied with no ceremony, and divorces are 
not attended with any legal obstructions, the de- 
crees, as we have already seen^ are extremely 
sevene against adultery. Usimsffried womini» 
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however, are permitted to indulge their aanooi^ 
without reprehenaion, being considered as their 
own mistresses. 

Both sexes 4inde]^ a species of circumcisicm ; 
but we have in vain enckavoured to trace this 
custom to its origin; the natives generally an* 
sweringf that they received it from their ances* 
tors. This operation takes place at different pe«> 
riods, being performed at four^ five, six, or ten 
years of age* It is common to see two hundred 
little children in one fefnily. Hence arises the 
wealth of the parent^ who generally sells all 
of them, except the eldest. Children are treat- 
ed with the utmost parental indulgence ; and> 
in- return, behave with the greatest veneration 
and respect to their parents, whom they ne- 
ver address but on tiieir knees. The elder 
brother is peculiarly respected by the rest of his 
brethren ; and on the decease of his &ther 
succeeds to his fortune and^ fleets, and even to 
his women, with whom, from that time, he lives 
in quality of husband. His own mother, how- 
ever, is excepted, who has a separate habitation 
allotted her, and a stipend appointed for her sub- 
sistence. 

Fevers, dysenteries, and other diseases, aoe 
fKquent in this Country^ and the inhabitants are 
diligent in the use of medicine, and of sacrifices 
to the gods for the recovery of their health. 
Indeed, so fearful are they of death, that the ve- 
ry sound of the word is attended urith visible 
emotion ; and it is even reckoned a capital pu- 
iiishmei^ for any negro to pronounce this awful 
iiyllable before the long. The burying-place of 
the sovereigns and nobles of Whidah is in a gal* 
htf erected ty ^irsolis. :Tbe body is tel in 
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the middle of the vault, and near it are i^aced 
the buckler, sword, bow, and arrows of the de- 
ceased* The heir always mourns a whole year, 
during which period he secludes himself from 
society, and quits his usual attire ; and tliough 
he is at full liberty to enjoy the property, imme- 
diately after the death of his father, yet so 
strongly rooted is his affection, grief, or preju- 
dice, that he firmly adheres to this custom, which 
has an appearance of decency, but certainly sa- 
vours very much of gloomy superstition and un- 
conquerable horror* 

The people of Whidah believe in one God, 
who punishes vice and rewards virtue ; who 
causes the clouds to rain, the heavens to thun- 
der, and the sun to shine* The residence of this 
Being, they think, is in heaven, fh>m whence he 
governs the world with justice and mercy* 
They have also some obscure and confused ideas 
i of a place of torm^t, of an infernal spirit, and 
of the eternal existence of the soul afiter its se- 
paration from the body* But with these senti- 
ments they blend others equally impious and ab- 

• surd* They account it presumption to suppli- 
cate the Eternal Spirit, and have, therefore, sub- 
stituted inferior deities, to whom they pay 
adoration : these are the serpent, which holcte 
pre-eminence among the subordinate divinities ; 
the trees ; the sea ; and Agoya, the reputed 

• god of counsels ; exclusive of the fetiches, which 
they worship in common with the other inhabi- 
tants of this part of the globe* 

They deduce the or^in of the adoration of the 
.enake froni a signal victory gained over the nat- 
>tives of Ardrah, by its being elevated in the 
bands of the high-pnest during the whole i>f thft. 
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enga^ment* Credulity having attributed ^e 
success of the battle to this religious manoeuvre^ 
a splendid temple was immediately erected for 
the residence of the patron of the countr)', priests 
were appointed, and all the accommodations es- 
tablishedi which are usually attendant on Pagan 
deities. This snake is pretended to be immortal, 
and its worshippers vainly imagine that they now 
adore the very animal, which procured their an- 
cestors the above-mentioned advantage. They 
sacrifice to it every year a certain number of 
beautiful vir^ns ; and it has become so prolific, 
as to produce such an infinity of deities, that, in 
all probability, they would overspread the coun- 
try, were it not for the assistance of other ani- 
mals, and especially the hogs, who are excessive- 
ly fond of these divinities. 

Punishment, however, is frequently inflicted 
on the hogs and other animals for tsJiing such 
liberties with their gods ; and should a human 
being have the presumption to destroy a single 
snake, he would be condemned to suffer the most 
inhuman death. This was fotally experienced 
by the first English' settlers on this coast, who 
having killed a serpent of the sacred species, 
were all massacred by the natives. The office 
of the marabuts, or priests of the grand serpent, 
is continued in one single family, of which the 
high-priest is the head, and to whom they are 
all subservient. They unite spiritual with secu- 
lar employments ; but the former, as in all other 
countries where ignorance prevails, is both the 
easier and more lucrative profession. 

They worship trees as the guardians and pa- 
tixms of health, and the sick and lame resort to 
their priests, with all the ardour which enthusi- 
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asm can .possibly inspire* Tlie sea^ ilso» has itft 
pciestSy. wbO) wiien it becomes stoimy and temr 
peataoua,. haying sacnficeda bull or a. sheep on 
its bank, the blood q£ the victiin is suflSered to 
unite with its waters, but the carcase is carried 
to the habitation of the priest, whose propertf 
it becomes* The external appearance dT the 
god of counsels, who is generally consulted by 
S&e people, before any matter of importance is 
undertaken, is a little misshi^ten figure of black 
earth, which is placed on a red pedestal, adotn- 
od with cowries, -and crowned with lizards, ser» 
pents, and red feathers. Be£:H:e this idol stand 
three calabashes, in which are put fifteen or 
twenty balls, of indurated earth* When the sup* 
I^ant explains his business, and makes his obla- 
tions to the god> the marabut throws the balls a 
certain number of times <Hit of one calabash into 
another, and when an odd number ramains, the 
priest declares in his £iyour, and asserts that the 
deity is propitious to iiis views* Thus have the 
most enlightened and the moat illiterate nations 
£gdien into relt^us errors equally absurd ; and 
when we recollect that the wise, the great, the 
learned Greeks and Romans formerly practised 
the same as the people of Whidah, we ought to 
pity the weakness of the human understandingiy 
and learn properly to prize the inestimable bk»- 
sings of divine revelation, which alone is able to 
direct the mind in search of religious truth, free 
us from the bonds oi superstition, and animate 
us with the substantial hope of an eveilasting fe- 
licity I 

With respect to the regal sudcestton, the 
crown is hereditary, and passes inviolably to the 
eldest ; yet, on extraordinary occasions, the no* 
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bies arrogate to themselves the power of elect- 
ing a younger son, as was the case in the year 
1725. But though the eldest son of the reign- 
ing monarch is presumptive heir to the throne^ 
he must have been bom after his father's acces- 
sion, otherwise he is only regarded as a private 
subject. An invariable and extraordinary cus^ 
torn prevails, that as soon as the heir apparent is 
bom, he is conveyed to a remote province of the 
' kingdom, and committed to the care of an ob- 
scure person, who is prohibited, under pain of 
death, from treating him^ otherwise than as his 
own child, and from giving him the slightest 
bint of his birth and quality. In this situation 
he remains till the death of his father, and is> 
kept totally ignorant of his destined Tank ; and 
when a late . king was called upon to fill the 
throne, the nobles, who acquainted him with his 
good fortune, found their intended sovereign 
feeding the hog^ of his supposed father. 

Several months pass, and sometimes even 
years, before the young king is crowned, or en- 
tmsted with the management of the state ; yet 
during that period he appears in all the extemal 
badges of royalty ; but his name is not mentioned 
in any of the public acts. At length, when the 
nobles think him sufficiently instructed in the 
constitution and laws of his country, to assume 
the reins of government, they procure his ap- 
probation' of their conduct, and a ratification of 
all the laws passed during the interregnum, after 
which they prepare for the coronation of the 
monarch, and the voice of joy, of harmony, and 
congratulation, is heard in every part of the ca- 
pital, and resounds to the extremities of the 
kingdom. When the day appointed for the co*^ 

Vol. XIV. N 
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ronation arrives, victims are sacrificed to the 
great fetiche ; the women of the deceased sove- 
reign are escorted from the palace by a file of 
musqueteers, preceded by music, and their place 
is supplied by the young, the handsome* and the 
gay, in whatever part they can be found. Tu- 
multuous joy resounds throughout the whole 
kingdom, and continues for several successive 
days, till pleasure becomes tasteless, and festivi- 
ty loses its charms* 

The new monarch has no sooner ascended the 
throne of hi^ ancestors, than he is immediately 
considerec^ as a divimty, and worshipped accord- 
ingly. Nevertheless it generally happens, that, 
on his original ignorance and meanness, he en- 
grafts only effeminacy and lewdness ; and, for- 
getting the great object of his elevation, becomes 
only studious to gratify the inordinate desires of 
appetite, and to secure the unbounded gratifica- 
tion of his wishes. ' 

The commerce which Whidah carries on with 
some enlightened nations, has been tlie means 
of introducing into this country a great number 
of the elegancies and luxuries of Europe, and 
taste and magnificence are displayed in the im- 
perial palace and houses of the nobility. Remote 
countries, also, furnish their entertainments with 
suitable delicacies ; and even the most refined 
people would esteem their* table, equipage, and 
attendance, elegant and splendid. 

In the year 1727, an extraordinary revolution 
happened in Whidah. Effeminacy and luxury, 
the effects of ease and affluence, had ci'ept in 
among the inhabitants, formerly so active and 
laborious ; and the king, who had ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen, had delegated the 
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cdncems of goreininent entirely to the nobility, 
and abandon^ lumself to indolence and pleasure. 
These circumstances stimulated the brave and 
politic king of Dahomey, who possessed an in- 
land country, and who had suffered some lumie- 
rited insults from the monarch of Whidah, to at- 
tempt the conquest of the kingdom. He had al- 
ready obtained possession of the neighbouring 
nation of Ardrah, where he proposed to remain 
in peace and tranquillity, had he not been prOf 
voked by the lung of Whidah. Truro Andati, 
the sovereign of Dahomey, commenced his at- 
tack on the most northern pro^nce belonging to 
the Whidahs, in which a negro chief ruled, whose 
government was hereditary. The governor im- 
mediately requested succours from the king, 
whom his favourites and courtiers rendered deaf 
to his remonstrances. Finding, therefore^ that 
help could not be obtained, he took the resolu- 
tion of submitting to Andati ; and his voluntary 
homage procured him mild and &vourable terms 
from the conqueror. 

A free passage was thus opened into the 
kingdom of Whidah, and a river was the only 
obstruction that remained between the confines 
and the capital. The king of Dahomey en* 
camped on the opposite Ixuik, in expectation 
that the passage of the river would be disputed 
by the enemy. In this opinion, however, he 
was mistaken : the superstitious and effeminate 
Whidi^s placing the whole of their security in 
the interposition and assistance of their gods, as- 
sembled with, their priests on the bank opposite 
to thie king of Dahomey, and having carried 
thither all tlieir moveable deities, sacrificed to 
the grand serpent ; after which ceremony they 
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returned to the city, in full assurance that the 
efficacy of what they had done would impede the 
further progress of the enemy. Truro Andad 
perceiving that the defence of the river was com- 
mitted entirely to the divinities of the Whidahs, 
immediately dispatched a body of troops to- 
wards the capital with colours displayed, and 
amidst the sound of musical instruments. The 
king of Whidah, informed of the approach of 
the enemy, fied with j)recipitation from the 
palace^ and, attended by his court and fe- 
males, retii^d to an island not hr from the 
kingdom of Popo. Great numbers of the in- 
habitants were drowned, in attempting to fol- 
low their sovereign ; and the rest took shelter 
' in woods and thickets, where, endeavouring to 
avoid the sword, many of them perished by 
famine* 

In the mean time, the detachment of Daho- 
mans, which had entered the city, meeting wijth 
no resistance, set fire to the palace, the flames 
of which informed the king of the success of his 
troops* Upon this signal, Truro Andati march- 
ed his whole army across the river, and found, 
what he could never have been brought to be- 
lieve, had it not been proved by ocular demon- 
stration, that a whole nation had abandoned to 
the enemy, their property, their wives, children, 
and gods, without attempting any thing in tbeir 
defence* The Dahom^is paid not to the gods 
that regard and veneration, in which they had 
been hitherto held by the supei*stitious Whidahs: 
on the contrary, finding every house filled with 
snakes, they broiled Uiem upon charcoal, and 
said, '^ they had never before dined on divini- 
ties ; but as these gods had often feasted upon 
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iuiman sBcrifides, it was only just and reftBOM^ 
ble that ^ey alsaBhoiild treat in thdr turn.'' • 
Having possessed himself of the capitalf and 
feceived the submission of the principal persoos 
of Whidah> the king of Dahomey returned, in 
order as well to render the conquest of Ardrah 
more complete, as to prosecute a war in which 
he had been engaged with the king of Yos. 
Durinjg^ this period, an European, of the name 
of Testesole, to whom had been delegated the 
management of the a&irs belonging to the £n- 
gUsh estabhskraent in Whidah, conceived the 
idea of restoring the deposed monarch to his 
throne and dignity, and communicated his de- 
sign to the king of Popo. That sovereign rea^ 
dily entered into the views of Testesole, and 
promised to assist him in the execution of his 
plan. Accordingly, they raised a body of troops 
under the command of the deposed monarch, 
and a fiiithiul minister named Ossu* The king 
of Dahomey received the account of this revolt 
with the greatest astonishment, and wondered 
that a prince, who had been so negtigent in de- 
fending his crown and kingdom, should endea^ 
vour to regain them by force of arms. Truro 
Andati was at that time in no condition to under* 
^ke a fresh war : he had lost a great number of 
men in an engagement with the king of Yos $ 
and he had dispatched most of his remaining 
forces to the different parts of the sea-coast* For 
extricating himself, however, out of this difficult 
ty, he hit upon a stratagem, no less happy in the 
contrivance, than successful in the event* Hav- 
ing assembled a great number of women, he 
caused them to be clothed and armed like 
men, and formed into companies, which bad 
N2 
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their proper officers^ colours, and music. Tbe 
front Hoe of every company was composed of 
men, in order to deceive the enemy, and, if ne- 
cessary, .to sustsdn the first shock. The Whi- 
dahs being informed of the march of this nu- 
merous army, were struck with consternation 
and dismay, proportioned to the suddenness of 
the event, and the timidity and effeminacy of 
the people. They immediately abandoned their 
king and fled ; nor could all the endeavours of 
that unfortunate prince induce them to return to 
their duty. Truro Andati, therefore, retained 
possession of the kingdom of Whidah, which 
was afterwards governed by a viceroy, depend- 
ent on the king of Dahomey ; but the people 
were permitted the use of their religion and 
laws. 

The last kingdom on the Slave Coast is that 
of Aixlrah ; which is only of very contracted 
limits, and is likewise tributary to the king of 
Dahomey, who reduced this country about the 
same time as that of Whidah. It is divided 
into Great and Little Ardrah ; under the for- 
mer is comprehended all the maritime coast ; 
and under the latter, the interior parts of the 
country. The principal towns worthy of notice 
are Jachen, Offra, Great Foro, and Assem. Jar 
chen, which received its name from the first fee- 
tor resident there, is a place of considerable 
extent, surrounded by a deep ditch, and where 
the English and Dutch had formerly settle- 
ments.^ Before the subjugation of this kingdom 
by Truro Andati, this city was the i^sidence of 
a phi^aigo, or prince, who lodged in a splendid 
palace, and lived in a very elegant style. But 
the palace of Jachen was burnt to the ground, 
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notwithatanifing the prince submitted himself to 
the king of Dahomey. To the north of this 
place stands Offraj a considerable city, where 
the English and Dutch have elegant settle- 
xnents, proportioned to the advantages they de- 
dve from their commerce. Farther north fies 
Great Foro, a populous thougK inelegant place; 
which, however, contains a curiosity in this part 
of the world, namely, an inn for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, where the provisions of the 
country, and pito beer, are both plentiful and 
cheap. 

Still fisurther north is the metropolis, called 
Asisem by the natives, and Great Andrah by the 
£urq)eans. This was the ancient residence of 
the kings of Ardrah, extending five or six 
leagues in circumference,, and containing two 
Toyal palaces, constructed with taste and mag- 
nificence, and internally decorated with a va- 
riety of usefiil and ornamental furniture. The 
gardens were spacious and laid out with a gen- 
uine simplicity of taste, which was hot in the 
least indebted to^ the rules of art, but which 
Beemed to surpass and leave them all at a remote 
distance; where the elegant parterres, the groves 
and serpentine walks, and the murmurs of a 
running brook^f conduced to the beauty and the 
pleasures of the jdace. The Euphrates encom- 
passes one half of the city. The buildings are 
made of clay, covered with straw; and the 
streets are kept in the greatest order and neat- 
ness. The inhabitants of this town treat Eu« 
ropeans with great civility and respect, each 
distinct nation having a separate quarter allot* 
ted them. The Dutch carry on a considerable 
trade with Ardrah ; and the commerce of the 
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Eiijgtifth ilk this'kiijigdomj thodgh l^s cmtetin^ 
knot less proEtable^ This trtiffie, which coik^ 
asts.of siftves, coCton-cloths^ and a blae stone 
called acori> is settied with the JM>ver6ign or hig^ 
priest* Various ^fts are /presented by: the cap*^ 
tains of European Vessels to the king, royal fiunt* 
1^9 and principal officets of statei for the fibertf 
bi trading. 

The slaves, who are annually exported, to the 
number of three thousand, are prisoners made in 
war, criminals whose punishments have been 
commuted, insolvent debtors, and the wives and 
relations of those who have disobeyed the itio* 
narch, and thereby incurred the royal displeftr 
^re« To the king chiefly belongfs the greatest 
number of these unhappy wretches, who are ex* 
amined with the utmost circumspection before 
the bargain is made, and from tiiis group the 
lame and the maimed are excluded. Those who 
are approved, are then . numbered ; and to th^ 
indelible disgrace of the callous and detestable 
dealer in human flesh be it recorded, that a red-- 
hot iron is made use of to imprint his name or 
arms on each selected victim, for the purpose of 
preventing any escape or exchange. The dev6t<- 
ed victinis are then stowed in the holds of the 
ships, where they are supported with bread and 
water, having been previously stripped naked, 
and iathis miserable condition are exported to 
America. Europeans, in all bargains for slaves, 
eommonly.pay one half of the price in cowries^ 
brought from the Maldives, which are the prin- 
cipal currency of the kingdom ; the other moi- 
ety generally consists of goods of the manufac* 
ture of their own nation. 
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This iS) in general, a pleasant and fertile 
country, and produces wheat, millet, yams, po- 
tatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoa-nuts, and palm- 
wine. The inhabitants of the sea-coast are em- 
ployed in fishing and making salt, which is dis- 
posed of in the interior provinces ; while the na- 
tives of the inland parts are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture and breeding of cattle ; in the former 
of which occupations they deserve distinguished 
commendatbns for diligence and indefatigable in- 
dustry. The air is insalubrious, and &tal to 
European constitutions. Of the several diseases, 
with which the inhabitants of Ardrah are afflict- 
ed, the small-pox is the most common and des- 
tructive. The natives, who escape the ravages 
of this dreadful disorder, are robust, healthy, 
Slid vigorous. They prefer the language of Alg- 
hemi to the vernacular tongue, as being more 
elegant and sweet; but they have no written 
characters of either of them ; though the king 
and nobility speak and read Portuguese with 
^great fluency and propriety. The common peo^ 
pie make use of a small cord tied in knots, to 
each of which they affix certain ideas, and by 
means of them convey their sentiments to aeon? 
siderable distance. 

The dress of the men greatly resembles that of 
the Whidahs, . though it is inferior both in ele- 
gance and splendour. But the women carry 
their passion for dress to an exorbitant height, 
and are clothed in the finest satins, chintzes, and 
brocades, and adorned with a profusion of gold 
and other ornaments* Both sexes pay the most 
scrupulous regard. tacleanliness, and wash them- 
selves every morning and evening, and at the 
same time make the most libeial use of perfumes 
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and aromatic hert>s« The usual food of the peo- 
ple consist^ of pork, beef, mutton, goats* and 
dogs' flesh, a>g«ther with rice, fruits, roots, pulse, 
and all kinds orregetables. Their bread is made 
into cakes ; and their chief beverage is a sort of 
beer, called pito, mixed with water. 

Polygamy is here allowed in the utmost lati- 
tude, and the men maqy as many wives as they 
are able to maintain ; and as the general deport- 
ment of the women is lascivious and loose, 
little ceremony is required in obtaining their 
consent. Love, or rather lust, sets all on a le- 
vel ; parity of birth and circumstances, with set- 
tlements and portions, being neither regarded \ 
nor required. The nobility generally contract 
their children at nine or ten years of age ; but 
consummation is deferred till nature indicates 
maturity : the nuptials are then celebrated with 
great pomp, and every species of licentiousness 
is fully gratified. But though a plurality of 
wives is permitted, adultery is no less frequent 
^an in l^se countries where the men are re- 
stricted to a single female ; and the women, on 
^ir part ungraUfied in their desires, and neg- 
lected by their husbands, court the attention of 
stranp^ers, by the most wanton and indecent be* 
haviour. Dicing is considered as th^riterion 
of female • aecompiishments ; and so much do 
they esteem it, that seminaries are established 
for their instruction in its various figures and 
^sticukdons. 

'"' Instead of ^ pi^blic burying-^place, the natives 
&f Ardrah'are interred in their houses^ in a vault 
appr<]pfriated to that purpose. All funera) ob- 
sequies are performed with great pomp tind ce- 
femoieiy; The intermit of tlie king differed in 
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nothing &Qm that of his subjects, except that 
three, months after his death, a certain number, 
of slaves are sacrificed to his manes, and buried^ 
by his side. 

Though the natives of Ardrah are perhaps the 
least addicted to superstition of any people oi^ 
this coast, the number of their priests is infinite ; 
and persons of the highest distinction deem it an 
honour to maintain them in their own houses* 
They have some faint and confused notion of an 
almighty, superintending power, who fixes the 
sera of their birth and death, and is able to con* 
fer happiness or misery in this world ; but be-* 
yond the present scene of existence, they form na 
conceptions. They are alarmed at the least ap^ 
pearance of danger ; and having no idea of a fu«< 
ture state, meet die approaches of death with thQ 
greatest degree of horror and dismay. The 
marabut, or chief priest, who pretends to the gift 
of prescience, is treated with extreme venera-^ 
tion and respect. The manner in which he is 
believed to foretel future events, is by conversing 
with an image, about the size of a child, whicl^ 
is painted white according, to their ideas of th^ 
devil. The natives, assemble every six months 
to interrogate this fetiche respecting their future 
fortune, and to. offer sacrifices to the deity ; and 
their questions are answered in a low tone of 
voice, which they are firmly persuaded proceeds 
from the image. 

The fetiches, however, are as arbitrary as the 
will of the marabut, and consist of animate and 
inanimate objects, birds of the air, beasts of the 
field, mountains, rivers, and rocks. The priests 
exercise the medical as well as the sacerdotal 
art, and are well |$kiUed in the powers of sim? 
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pies and decoctions. When they find these ex- 
pedients fail, and that the patient thereby receives 
no benefit, they assume their sacred office, and 
prescribe sacrifices and offerings to the deities, as 
the price of health, and the means of convales- 
cence. 

SECTION III. 

Gold Coast. 

The Gold Coast, which received its appella- 
tion from its producing such immense quantities 
of that precious ^ metal, is bounded by Megritia 
on the northi by the Slave Coast on the east, by 
the ocean on the south, and by the Ivory Coast 
on the west ; extending about two hundred miles 
along the shore. The French and Portuguese 
contend for the honour of discovering this coast. 
Some of the French writers assert that this part ' 
of the world was known to their nation before the 
Poituguese commenced their discoveries. In 
1382, three ships having sailed fix>m France ar- 
rived at Commendo, and the following year the 
French merchants erected a strong fort, where 
the village of Elmina now stands. This colony 
continued to increase, and its commerce to flou- 
rish, till the civil wars in France occasioned its 
falling into decay in 1413. 

The Portuguese observing the great advanta- 
ges which the merchants of Dieppe had received 
by their commerce to Guinea for the space of 
fifty years, equipped a ship at Lisbon under the 
protection of Don Henry, for the sole purpose 
of making discoveries on this coast. The ves- 
sel accordingly sailed from Portugal, and arriv- 
ing in- this port during the rainy season, the crew 
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fell sick of various disorders, of which many 
' died. They resolved therefore to leave so inhos* 
pitable a shore, but being ignorant of the tides 
and wmds prevalent in this part of the worlds 
were driven on the island of St. Thomas, wliich 
tfaey colonized. The court of Lisbon, eager in 
the pursuit of wealth, and ardent in promoting 
the ihterest of commerce, soon fitted out a fleet 
to strengthen and secure this infant state. In a 
little time they extended their discoveries to Be- 
nin, and at length arrived at Akra on the Gold 
Coast, and erected ketones in different parts. 
After the death of Alphonso, king of Portugal, 
in whose reign these voyages had been under- 
.taken, John, his successor, established a Guinea 
company, with exclu»ve privileges ; and the 
profits of this new corporation proving very con- 
siderable, tliey muldpiied their colonies, and 
built several other forts on the coast. 

In the reign of Qenry the third, king of France, 
tranquillity being agam restored to that kingdom, 
the French renewed their voyages to the Grain 
and Gold Coast ; but sudb was the terror which 
the Portuguese had excited in the natives, that 
they would scarcely accept any overtures. At 
lengtii the inhabitants of Akra, provoked to the 
utmost by the severities exercised by the Portu- - 
guese, attacked the fort situated in that province, 
^massacred the garrison, and rased the walls to the 
Aground. The credit of the Portuguese immedi- 
ately began to decline ; and from the yea^ 1 578, 
in which this occurrence happened, the trade of 
other Europeans with the coast of Guinea com- 
menced, and they partook of that wealth, which 
hod been for a long time engrossed by a single 
nation. 
- Vqu XIV. O 
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It was not, however, till 1595, that the Dutch 
made a voyage to this coast, and treating the na* 
tives with great civility, offered them a vanety of 
goods at a low rate* The Portuguese endea- 
voured to obstruct the progress of a people, whoj 
they foresaw, would prove dangerous and power- 
ful rivals, and represented them as a nation^ 
whose only principle was gain. At length, how- 
ever, the Dutch, by means of their intrigues with 
the king of Sabo, obtained permission to build a 
fort, which was accordingly erected* After ma- 
ny years, and several attempts which proved un- 
successful, they made themselves masters of the 
Portuguese fort at Elminju The Dutch having 
thus acquired a powerful ascendency in this part 
of Africa, they established a government perfect- 
ly despotic and tyrannical : they took cognizance 
of all matters, and constituted themselves the 
sole dispensers of liberty and property* life and 
death, to the miserable und servile natives* 

The English began to visit this coast about 
^ the same period as the Dutch ; but the latter 
' having strongly fortified themselves on the coast 
of Africa, they took and destroyed the settle- 
ments of the former. In 1 672, however, Charles 
the second, king of England, formed a colora- 
tion, called the Royal African Company,, which, 
|n spite of the jealousy and endeavours of dieir 
enemies, raised the English commerce on this 
coast equal to the trade of the Dutch^ and supe- 
rior to that of any other nation. 

The extensiveness of this coast is so gneat, that 
in sharing such an inmiense tract of country, 
there was no occasion for Europeans to entertain 
any destructive jealousy towards one another. ; 
but commerce resembles ambition, and knows no 
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faonndi. This competition, howdver, among the 
jiew settlers, has not been entirely useless to the 
negroes, who have thereby been made acquaint- 
ed with the price and value of European mer- 
chandise, of which th^ must otherwise h&v^ re- 
mained ignorant ; and they have also by these 
means acquired a profit, which, if it has not ren- 
dered them opulent, has at leastmade them com- 
^rtable. But what can compensuate for the loss 
of liberty ! or what so dreadOful and deplorable^ 
as to be torn from their relations, their friends, 
their country, from every thing near and dear to 
them, and to be hurried into a state of misery 
and servitude, worise than death itself ! 



-Qmd non mortaUa fiectora cogUy 



Auri sacra James I 

Will means never be used for abolishing this in- 
human traffic, which is peculiarly disgraceful and 
criminal in the professbrs of Christianity ? 

This coast is divided into several petty king- 
doms, which received their appellation from the 
principal towns : the names of these are Axim, 
Anta, Adorn, Jaby, Commary, Fetu, Saho, F%n- 
tyn, Acron, Agona, and Aquamboe. 

The canton of Axim produces rice, waterme- 
lons, ananas, bananas, cocoa, oranges, lemons, 
together with other fruits and vegetables in great 
plenty* Maize, however, by reason of the hu* 
midity of the soil, is neidier abundant nor excel- 
lent* Rice is exported into the several king. 
doms of the coast, in return for which the na- 
tives receive millet, yams, potatoes, and palm-oil* 
Axim also produces great numbers of black cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats* The government of this 
•late is composed of twQ bodies of the, natives ;, 
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the cadaceroesy or chief men, vid the tngticeroeiy 
br young men. In this republic, the cognizance 
of all civil affairs belongs to the former ; but 
whatever is of general concern, and may be pro-- 
perly called national, equally appertains to bothw 
For instance, these two bodies, constituting the 
legislative power, determine with re!^>ect to the 
propriety of declaring war, of contracting alfi^ 
uices, and imposing taxes ; and form a constitu« 
tion nearly similar to a British house of peers 
and conimoBs, where no act is passed till the ab- 
sent of each is obtained. Murder is pumshed 
by death or a pecuniary fine ; the former is sel- 
dom executed, except when the criminal is poor^ 
and umible to comply with the demands of the 
judge. The only punishment for theft is resti- 
tution, or the paying of a fine proportioned to 
the quality of the offender. The creditor may 
seize on the propeity o^ the debtor double 
the amount of what is due to him ; but th»ex«- 
ecution of this law being deemed oppressive, the 
most usual method is to settle the account by ar- 
bitration. Aquamboe, the capital of this state^ 
stands under the cannon of the Dutch fort, and 
is protected, by a thick wood, which covers the 
whole declivity of a neighbouring hill. The hou- 
ses are separated by groves of cocoas and other 
fruit-trees, planted in parallel lines, and forming 
an elegant vista. These avenues, with the beau* 
ty of the prospect, render the Dutch fort one of 
the most desirable settlements in Guinea ; but 
the peculiar dampness of the air, and the insa- 
lubrity of the climate, greaUy tend to accelerate 
the hand of fote. 

The kingdom of Anta is bounded on the north 
by the country of Adorn, on the north-east by 
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MampO) on the west by Axim, and on the south 
«nd south-east by the ocean ; its extent from 
east to west being about ten leagues. The coun- 
try is mountainous, and covered by large trees, 
among which are many beautiful villages. For- 
merly Anta was a potent and populous king- 
dom, and inhabited by a bold and warlike peo- 
ple, who annoyed the Europeans by their fre- 
quent incyrsions. The continual wars, how- 
ever, in which they have been engaged with 
Adom and other neighbounng states, have 
greatly depopulated the country, enfeebled the 
people, and left no vestige of their ancient glo- 
ry. The vallies are rich and extensive,- and the 
land produces plenty of rice, maize, sugar-canes, 
yams, and potatoes. The country is not less 
beautiful than rich, affording bread, wine, oil, 
and animal food, in great abundance. But with 
the number of Uie people, the spirit of the few 
remaining inhabitants is also departed. Des- 
ponding, and abject, they shelter themselves un- 
der the cannon of the Dutch fort, afid suffer the 
greatest part 'of the land to lie neglected and 
without cultivation. It is deplorable to view 
this country in its present state, and to reflect 
on its once flourishing condition ; and nothing, 
perhaps, more fully displays the direful effects 
of war, the sins of fell ambition, and the pride of 
man. 

Sukonda is a pleasant village, noted for the 
mildness and salubrity of the air. Formerly the 
French had an establishment here ; but, at pre- 
sent, the English and Dutch are the only Euro- 
pean nations that maintain forts at this place. 
For some time, their commerce was on the de- 
cline, owing to the mutual jealousies of the 
02 
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English and Dutch, and to a rlvalship that vraai^ 
prejudicial to both parties. Their animositaea 
encoun^;ed the natives, who having driven the 
former from the fort, pressed hard on the ene* 
my's rear; upon which the English requested 
the protection of a Dutch ship, which at that time 
lay in the road. ^^ Do you imagine," said the 
captain, *' that we take any concern in your mis^ 
fortunes?" But we must perish then, replied the 
English* ^^ Perish," rejoined the Dutchman, 
^ and may God have mercy on your souls." 

There are several other European settlements 
in different parts of the kingdom. Eastward 
lies the country of Jaby, the inhabitants of which 
are extremely poor, though the fertility of the 
soil would soon enrich them were they not ex* 
posed to the continual incursions and depreda- 
tions of their neighbours, who spoil and destroy 
what they are not able to carry away. The 
kingdom of Commendo is only of small extent, 
and formerly made a part of Sabu and Fetu, but 
has since been erected into a separate and dis- 
tinct monarchy. The principally city, which is 
the residence of the king, and is called Guaffo, 
is pretty large and populous, and contains about 
four hundred houses. This kingdom produces 
very little rice, but the vallies ar^ fertile and 
agreeable, and the hills covered with wood, 
which affords a delightful prospect. The na- 
tives are bi*ave and warlike ; and so numerous, 
that in this sniall kingdom, the monarch can 
raise an aimy of twenty thousand men ; his or- 
dinary body guard being composed of five hun- 
dred soldiers. It is believed that Commendo 
abounds ia gold nunes, but the lung, fearful of 
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€xching the avarice of the Europeansi pi^hibits 
them from being worl^ed. 

The natives pf . Little Coimnendo are in gene- 
ral turbulent, cunning, deceitful, and much ad- 
dicted to stealing. Their emplofmeqt consists 
in fishitig or commerce, and they act as brokers 
and fiuctors to their neighbours* The principal 
commodities for which there is a demand by the 
negroes of Ccnnmendo, are beadS) bells, buttons, 
linen-cloths, and woolen stuffs. Tli^ former are 
again given in exchange for gold ; the latter 
they keep for their own appareU The English 
and Dutch have each a fort within musquet-shot 
oir one another; but the advantages, which, in 
tinie of peace at least, might Ife. supposed to 
arise from their vicinity, are in a great measure 
destroyed by the endless quarrels and jealousies 
that subsist between tbge merchants of the two 
nations* 

The kingdom of Fetu ts bounded on the west 
by the river Benia,. on the east by Sabu, and 
on the south by the ocean ; being one hundred 
and sixty miles in length, and neaiiy as much in 
breadth. It was formerly so powerful as to in- 
spire all the neiglibouring nations with terror, 
and to render Commendo a tributary state ; but 
the case is now exactly reversed, and it. has be- 
come entirely dependent on the latter kingdom* 
At present, the inhabitants are not sufficiently 
numerous for cultivating the country, which is 
equally fertile and pleasant as any on ^his coast* 
This kingdom was formerly filled with populous 
villages, and exhibited marks of wealth and 
plenty* Grain, cattle, oil, and palm-wine, con- 
stituted its principal riches ; but the groves which 
shaded the roads, and defended the traveller 
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from the rain and the scorching beams of the 
sun, rendered it peculiarly feasant and delight- 
ful. The name of Cape Coast, by which the 
English denominate their chief settlement on 
this coast, is thought to be a corruption of Cabo 
Corso, the ancient Portuguese appellati(Hi< This 
cape is formed by an angular point, washed on 
the south and east by the sea, on which stands 
the English fort. The Pdrtuguese settled here 
in 1610, and erected the citadel of Cape Coast, 
c^ a large rock that projects into the sea. A few 
years afterwards they were dislodged by the 
Ihitch, to whom this place owes its principal 
strength, and who, in their turn, were driven out 
by admiral Holmes, in 1 664. It is so exceeding^ 
!y strong, as well by nature as art, that the 
Dutch, under de Ruyter, found it impossible to 
repossess themselves of it ; and in 1672, it was 
confirmed to the English by the treaty of Breda. 
The African company's gardens at this settle- 
ment are no less than eight miles incircumfb* 
rence, and produce every kind of fruit common 
to the most benignant climates. 

In this kingdom, also, is the Dutch fort of La 
Mina, or St. George Elmina ; which standing in 
the centre of the Gold Coast, is most commodir 
ously situated for the purposes of trade, and the. 
^security of the trader. It is placed on a rock, 
bounded on one side by the ocean, and defend- 
•ed by strong bastions. The building is in the 
"form of a square, and surrounded by a high 
stone wall, cannon-proof. The town, which 
contains upwards of two hundred houses, is in- 
habited by a more civilized pteople than any 
among the other negroes, owing to their less 
restricted intercourse with the European settlenK 
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Oil t£e north side of', the mer Benja, the 
.Dtttch AMcan xOBipanf erected the fon>of.CoQ- 
radsburgh, on mount St. Jago* ' They, jumped 
itmcessaay to'fiirtify thi8:hlll far the secuifty of 
Ehniria; If this-fort be obsdnatdy defended, the 
enemy cannot attack the citadel by land ; bqt 
fkxm the moment they get poasession of Con* 
xad^burgh) they sa% also masters of Elmina. 
The form of this fort is quadramgular, with a* 
strong bastion at every corner, and' a curtain be- 
tween eac^, twelve'feet in height ; and behind 
are fbur batteries^ mounted with fcurty^ight can- 
-non»^ : AS'this is a post of vajit consequence,- it is 
always well supplied with stores and {»t>vision8, 
-and kept in constant rep&ir* ^ ' 

TJie kingdom of Stim has. not attracted no- 
tice from its extent, which is^ only two leagues 
from east to west, and four from north to south. 
The productions of this part of Africa,* are. In- 
dian corn, poUitOes, yams, bananas^ oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits ; besides palm-oil, wit^ 
which ,the natives of Akra and Axin\ are- regu- 
larly supplied. The inhabitants are considered 
as the most industrious people On the Gold 
Coast, and are constantly employed in ctilti- 
vating the ground, or trading with ' the Euvoh 
peans, or Alkanese^ who exdiange gold for the 
fish and fruits of JSabo. Fort Nassau, one d£ 
the principal settlenlentsbelon^tig. to the Dutch, 
Kes in this kingdom, and stands on a rock, whicli 
is. Wished by. the sea towards the south^^ It is 
Jleady of a quadrangular form, and is provided 
with- fbur batteries and eighteen pieces of can* 
mm, and, excepting Elmina,/ its; walls are the 
hif^iest jof.any fort on the. a^iat* The: pna* 
cipal ormunent. and stteog^ ^ ^^ |d«»»» ^^* 
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jever, consistsi in die towers which fiaiik. the an- 
•glesr, and ai« wdl pmviiied*with artilieiy/snildl 
iinns^- annminition^Und stores* 
'K) The kingdom of Fantyn is bounded, by >Sabu 
on the west. - At Anamboa the En|^ish::hiive ti 
-pretty st^ng Ibrt. • >Ndar Great Cromartin^ and 
not^ far from Aga, is Fort Amsterdam, whioh 
belongs to the Dutch) and is a strong.and plea- 
sant settlement, ccHntnanding a large and popu- 
lous town, the inhabitants of which exercise a 
variety of employments. The government of 
this kingdom is vested in a supreme magistrate, 
called J8rq^,. who, however, possesseii not the 
enagns or dignity of royalty^ He commands 
their armies in the fiekJ^ and enjoys more power 
than any other dngle person in the nation ; but 
his authority is- greatly limited by a counc]l:of 
the people. The natives are a bold and ii»- 
t^j^d. race, who object not to make use of any 
.means, in which their interest or revenge is con^ 
iCemed. 

Acron, Agonna, and Aquamboe, are the only 
remaining maritime kingdoms of the G<^ 
Coast. In Acron the Dutch have a pretty strong 
-fort. The king is despotic The natives live 
-under the protection of the inhabitants of Fan(^ 
iyn, enjoy* perfect tranquiHity, and cultivate their 
lands in security and peace. Every year piny* 
<kices a plenliM harvest, by means o£ which 
they supply the -adjacent countri^ with comi 
Harts, hares, partridges, and pheasants, with va^^ 
rious other kinds of quadrupeds and wildlbwi^ 
are v^ry abiu»)ant. Agonna surpasses Acron la 
eattent of tenitory and number of people, and 
equqlsit in i^trtUky and beauty. We Are told 
tot- this-ik^ngdota was bntntdy governed .by a 
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woBfUOi) vr&o was possessed of a great and loag-' 
nanimoua soul, of ximch courage and prudence^ 
This princess would never consent to manyi that 
she Blight reserve her power undivided ; but she 
kept a young slave, whom hhe prohibited, under 
p^in of death, from intriguing with any other 
woman. She, however, changed him forano* 
ther, that she might have only one at a time* 
Aquamboe is one of the greatest monarchies on 
the coast of Guinea* The king is absolute ; and 
the natives are haughty and turbulent. The 
English, Dutch, and Danes, have erected forts 
in tibis kingdom ; but their power b very limited, 
being confined within their f[>rtificatibns, from 
whence they make no other excursions, than 
those which are necessary for commercial pur- 
poses. Adom is a populous, fertile, and rich 
nation, the government of which was formeiiy 
monarchical ; but the supi^me power is at pre- 
sent vested in a council of six lords« 

.Gk)ld is generally found in the interior parts of 
the country, where the negroes dig pits, and se- 
parate it from the surrounding mould. It is also 
frequently met with near rivers and falls of wa-» 
ter,. where the viol^ee of the torrents have 
washed it do^vn the mountains. Immediately 
after a heavy shoWer^of rain, these places are 
visited by hundreds of negro women, furnished 
with calabashes, which are filled with earth and 
sand, and a. tedious process of washing and rub- 
bing being peiibrmed, they will sometime^ be 
found to contain nearly half an ounce of gold, 
but ncmch txftenerless quantities, and frequently 
not a. sin^e particle* 

The inhabitants of the Gold Coast, according, 
to the accounts of travellers, are addicted to .^- 
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moat every vice : they are cunning and deceit- 
ful ; dissemblers, flatterers, thieves, gluttons, and 
drunkards ; extremely avaricious and incontinent* 
They, however, possess a quick apprehension, a 
ready wit, and a wonderful presence of mind on 
alt occasions; but they are indolent, lazy, and 
exceedingly fond of singing and dancing. When 
engaged in their amusements, if any should come . 
to inform them, that the whole country was on 
fire, they would reply, " Let it bum." They 
are handsome and well made. They adorn their 
hair with a species of coral, and wear hats of 
European manufacture, if their circumstances 
will permit. They encircle their legs, arms, 
necks, and waists, with rings of gold, silver, ivo- 
ry, or coral ; and they suspend from their waist 
a; few yards of silk, or other stuff, which* con- 
ceals half the leg. The caboceroes, or grandees, 
are distinguished by having handsome cloth vest- 
ments, deer-skin caps, with strings of coral round 
their heads, and each of them a st^fPin his hand ; 
without which last article, the insignk of his 
rank, no grandee ever aj^ars in pubHc In the 
articles and disposition of their dress, women of 
quality display great taste and judgement. The 
cloth which depends from the waist, is longer 
than that of the other sex ; they decorate their 
hair in an elegant manner with gold, coral, and 
ivory ; circles of which also ornament their 
necks, arms, and legs ; and they frequently wear 
a silk veil over their breasts. 

In private, the sovereigns of this country are 
distinguished by no marks of splendor ; nor are 
their ordinary fare and accommodations scarcely 
superior to those of their meanest subjects-; and 
they have neither guards nor officers to attend 
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them* But whenever they appear in public^ they 
assume aU the appearance of dignity and royalty, 
are accompanied by slaves, who carry umbrel- 
las over their heads, and are also attended by a 
numerous armed guard* 

Marriage .has but few impediments in this 
country, where spontaneity, of productions gives 
almost community of possession* If a man &11 
in love with a young female, he has only to ask 
the parents' consent, which is seldom refuneds 
unless the woman be entirely averse to nmrry- 
ing* Polygamy, in the utmost latitude, is per- 
mitted ; ami disgust on either side is considered 
as . sufficient to occasion a separation* The wo»- 
men cultivate the ground, and performt all do* 
mestic. duties ; while their husl^mds. indolently 
fpend their time in drinking and smoking ; and 
treat their wives, the first and second excepted, 
with little tenderness or respect. The former of 
these is called muUere grand, to whom the ceco^ 
nomy of the house is committed ; the other is 
named bo9man^ and is consecrated to the fetiche, 
or household gt>d* 

On the birdi of a child, which is attended with 
little inconvenience to the mother, a pridst bind&a 
number of cords, bits of coral, and tither articles, 
about the head, body, arms, and legs, of the in* 
&it* : These are considered as amulets to prev 
vent or remove sickness and disasters ; nor does 
^e child wear any thing besides till he be seven 
or eight years of age, when a small cloth apron 
•is substtCuted* It has been remarked, and is wor* 
thy of observation, that fewer males than fe- 
males are bom in this country, which may serve 
in some measure to apologise for the universal 
ay stem of polygamy^ which prevails on this coaiU 

Vol. XIV. P 
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The ttnmr of the diiiMite grestlf tnervubtt 
the natim, xtho know little of tti|^ ikiitUiuMlwtib 
They exhibit, hotv^ver, tnuch ik^^enoitsr inbuaU^ 
iDg their catitoes, which are of di&retit fonns ant 
sizes* They also constniet tfadr huCi, and naABt 
ornamental rings for tiieir {^ersooftl ideoora^ns, 
In a corieiw manner. 

When attSLcked by any in£s{mtiott^ (he^ kavt 
recoiirae to one of their priests, who ^^minivten 
,«Eiedidne8 and natuml remedies $ bnt ahould tl«6ifc 
proTe ineffectual in restoring health, he advisee 
them toioak^ 8sicrific«s or offerings to the godss 
«ind wl^cK are always i^ypinipiiated «o hte ttiwn 
fise. Whena petiBOiidieB^ aMhi*relaiti«niiawi 
wiveiB commence a hideoas tewl^, and ^tst 
youths of his acquaintance, in tbk<m ei nevpect, 
insmectiately disehai^ fire-arms^ The wiv«s of 
4 man of quaiity who 4s dead, have theit* hea«te 
icloBe shavini $ and smearmg their bodied with 4 
chalky tiartl^, they equip them»^^ Irith an did 
gann^t, aiid sally out Into the «tftetis consfiaat^ 
^ repeatinfg the name <^ die ^eccsasied, withtht 
most juiercing lamentations ; and this teremosiy 
lis continued e\/ery day till the corpte be intserred* 
The body of the defiinc^ is put into a odlSn, 
j^lendidiy dressed with fetiches ef g<^, the 
£nest Col«l, and other valu^le ailacies, which it 
is supposed he will have occasion to make use of 
in the other Urorld. Two or thf«e ikifa aifter- 
wards, the reiaticMis and fiiends lof liie vieceaaed 
flsseoEnble^ and the corpse is caitied to the grav^ 
•preceded by the you^s, wh^ conlinne to di9> 
chaiige their fire-arms, mA Mkiwed by it ocrti- 
ifised multitude oi peopte, who use dififierent ud«- 
cduth attitudes and expresKkmSk The corpse 
being de^>06ited in the earthy the company iid- 



^\3Mh notion 19 S^:ven of ibe day Rppoinled 
fop tj»€^ ImsFf^ of a king, not only to his own 
sMbj^s^ bill iQ those of other nations, which oi> 
«a»mi9 an imnvensQ as&embls^ of people* The 
pmnai^h k aritkyed in the most splei^d dress ; 
and several slaires are sacrificed, especially his 
bosom and &vourite women, who are to attend 
him in a future state. Such fiiendleas wretches 
as ar^ so unfortunate as to be within reach, are 

^ also adde4. to ^q qelebfation of this barbarous ce- 

'remony* 

Th9 natives of the Gdd Coast, in general, ac- 
•knowledge one supreme, self-^justent Being, to 
whom they ascribe the attributes of omnipotence 
and omniscience; but, like the other negroes^ 
they offer up their adorations, and sacrifices to 
their fetiches. Many among these people enter- 
tiun a very whimsical opinion concerning the 
i^rea^on ; when, they suppose, the Almighty 
formed Uack uid white men, and gave them 
their choice of two sorts of gifts, gold and leam«- 
ing i the blacks, therefore, chusing the former, 
the latter beoime the property of the w^hites* 
We have frequently had occasion to mention thf 
fetkheE^ which are a species of idols, composed 
Qf different substances, in the different countries 
where the worship pf them prevails. On this 
^oail, tb^y fH)n9ist of an ornament worn on th^ 
heiad, or any substance consecrated to some ior 
visible 9pirit ; for a piece of a rock, fish, or ti*ee, 
is fn^uently raised to this distinction. Each fo- 
ticheer, or priest, has a fetiche of his own, pecu- 
liar in its construction ; but they are in general 
kuw WQodmi pipmi foU Qf ^nhs oil, blood} bonea 
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of men and beasts^ feathers, hair and the like ; 
and these strange compounds are supposed to 
contain great tatismanic virtue^ Public exercises 
of devotion are sometimes performed by a whole 
town or nation, on account of droughts, floods, 
or any great calamity, when the chiefs consult 
the priests what means are most likely to avert 
the divine wrath, and the people scrupulously 
perform whatever he thinks proper to enjoin. 

The negroes suppose their fetiches endowed 
with intelligence, and possessed of the power of 
bestowing present good or evil ; but their ideas 
of a future state are various and inconsistent* 
Some imagine that after death persons are re- 
moved into another world, where they assume 
the same characters, and live in nearly the same 
manner as they had done before, without re- 
ceiving any extraordinary reward for virtue, or 
suffering any punishment for vice ; while others 
believe, that the deceased are conveyed to a fa- 
mous river, called Bosmanque, which is situated 
in a distant inland country, where their god in- 
terrogates them respecting their moral conduct, 
and whether they have religiously observed the 
days dedicated to the fetiche, abstained from all 
meats on these occasions, and inviolably kept 
their word. If they appear to have acquitted 
themselves with honesty and propriety, they are 
immediately wafted across the river, to a land 
abounding with every thing that can contribute 
to their felicity ; but if, on the contrary, they 
have behaved themselves improperly, the god 
plunges them into the river, where they are lost 
in eternal oblivion. 

♦ The natives of this part of Guinea observe aa 
extraordinary annual ceremony, which consists 



in what; \» enUed b^ntsbing the devi) out of their 
tpwn^ Before they commence this strange ce- 
remo^y, unbounded licentiousness reigns for thf 
iipace of eight days i during which period, the 
only preventive of disagreeable consequences 1^ 
to ply the populace with liquors, which ieej> them 
in a state of stupefaction* When that time if 
expiredf the inhabitants nm after one another in 
a confused, disorderiy manner* and throw stones 
and dirt at the su|pposed fiend» shouting with the 
most horrid outcnes* Having proceeded to what 
they deem a sufficient distanoe, they return to 
their bouses, which their women have washed 
in the mean time, and on these occasions scour 
every dcmiestic utensil, in oi^r to purify them 
from all previous pollution. 

In the inland parts of the Gold Coast, cows 
are very numerous, but so small, that a iuHr 
grown bei&r seldom weighs more than two hunr 
dred and fifty pounds, and their flesh is tough and 
very indifferent food« Sheep are also plentiful,' 
but very diminutive ; and they are covered with 
hair instead of wooU Their flesh does not par- 
take of the taste of mutton : it is dry and lean^. 
and is seldom eaten by persons of delicate appe- 
tites* In short, all the animals on this coast are 
inferior in size and quality to those of Europe. 
Their horses are not suflaciently high for keeping 
a tall man's legs from the ground.. 

Of the wild atumals, the elephants in this 
country are of vast magnitude, being frequently ' 
thirteen feet in height ; but they do not appear 
to possess that docility, which so much distin- 
guishes those in the eastern parts of the world. 
Tigers are very numerous throughout the whole 
of this coast; and more destructive than all the 
V2 
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other beasts of prey ; and a man that enters* a 
wood unarmed runs the greatest hazard of los* 
Ing his life ; but the3r seldom molest the human 
specieS) so long as they can subsist on the flesh 
of brutjss. Jilckalls, wild boars, and apesi^ 
abound in the woods. Of the last of these 
there is great variety, some of which, when they 
'stand erect, measure five feet in height ; and 
they are so sagacious, that the negroes are con- 
vinced they can speak, but that they are pre- 
vented from making use of that feculty, lest 
^hey should be obliged to labour. The ouran'g- 
outang is also frequently met with. Among the 
animals common to the Gold Coast,^ are likewise 
harts, beautiful antelopes, hares, porcupines, ci- 
vets, and wild cats. 

Of the feathered race, the principal are wild 
and tame ducks, pheasants of various sorts, par- 
tridges, snipes, parrots, with other beautiful birds 
peculiar to the torrid zone. Every river abounds 
"with crocodiles and other amphibious animals of 
the same form. Reptiles of various kinds are im- 
mensely numerous, most of which are poisonous; 
but a snake, about a yard in length, and variegat- 
ed with white, black, and yellow spots, is venom- 
ous in the highest and most extraordinary degree. 
There are also serpents of enormous size, and 
measure upwards of sixteen feet in length, but 
their malignity does not appear proportionable to 
their mag^nitude. Scorpions are also in great 
numbers on the Gold Coast, together with centi- 
pedes, toads, ^nd large venomous spiders; but of 
all the insects of this country, the ants or termites 
ui-e the most remarkable : they are divided into a 
variety of species of di(fei*ent colours and sizes ; 
they raise hillocks to the height of ten feet, or 
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tfuiki nests of prodigious magnitiide on the tops 
of trees, from whence they proceed in myriilds to 
the iforts of the Europeans, and oblige them to 
leave their beds in the middle of the night« No 
animal can withstand them, for what is wanted 
in size, is sufficiently compensated by numbers* 
In short, the industry, oeconomy, and internal 
regulations of these creatures, excite the admira^ 
iSoQ of every philosophical traveller* 



SECTION lY. 

Ivory Coast. 

THE Ivory or Tooth Coast derives its appelk* 
tion from the great quantity of elephants' teeth 
which it produces ; and is bounded by Nigritia 
on the northj by the Gold Coast on the east, by 
the ocean on the south, and by the Grain Coast 
-on the west ; but it is impossible to define its 
proper timits, though it is generally included 
between Cape Palmas on the west, and Cape 
ApoUonia on the east. It is subdivided into the 
Quaqua, the Malagantes, and the Ivory Coast 
proper ; in all of which, except near Cape Apol* 
Ionia, the land is so low, level, and uniform, that 
it is with difficulty any particular place can be 
distinguished*' 

Thewhole country within the limits of the 
Ivory Coast is fertile in rice, peas, beans, dtrons, 
t>ranges, eocoa-4iuts, said sugar-canes, which 
might be cultivated to great advantage* There 
are also large tracts of land, in which the negroes 
sow Indian com, a species of grsdn which is be- 
lieved to have been imported hither by the Por- 
tuguese* In short, this district is the most po* 
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^ousi 9idubriouB» mid {4ea8i»t} of imy 4311 the 
whole coast of G^jnea. Paim-^iie «od ^ are 
fdentafid ; together with a apeciea of fmH called 
l9f the natives tcmb^^ froiQ which they^ jmake a 
atrong aad pleaaant toit of wine. The inlfknd 
^rts, andespeciaSy themocmlaiiiaiitound with 
teidi a number of dlefuhantftt that the nattvea ane 
«Wged to lodge in rocka md cavenis during the 
night, in order 19 secure thentselves from their 
attack. They also make use of every possible 
contrivance to defend their plantations from the 
ravages of these sagacbns animals, and lay traps 
for them, in which many are caught* There is 
also abundance of cows, sheep, goats, and hogs^ 
which are of course exceedii^))' clieap ; and a few 
ahillings will purchase a quantity of beef» mutton, 
0r pcNrk, sufficient for the maintenance of a bxmly 
for a long tiiae» The coast likewise prpduces 
fiKceUent fish in great profusion and variety,, in- 
dudiag se¥eral. remarkable ones, among which 
we may enumerate the sea-devil* the zioganaf 
and the sea4>uU« The first, which is alio called 
the homed &h, has a square fonn, is about three 
foet an length and five in circumference ; the 
hmA resembles that of a hog, excepting tW it 
terminates in a probosds, like an elephant« The 
sangana is a voracious creatoret, having a ih^ 
head, large eyes, and round body. The fins are 
atnong, atid assist it to dart wildi incn^ble rapi- 
dity on its prey* It wiU devpur any thing ; but 
is particularly fimd of human fiesh* The sea* 
tett is about twcfnty-five feet long, and prq>or- 
tionably tliick ; the most remariukble parts of 
^s fish are pHrojectkig angks from its body of a 
4iard fi|id horny substance^ and so aharp, that a 
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stmke \nth them is^xtremdy dabgerous. It 
has four eyes ; but its fiesh, though eageiij^ 
sought after by the negroes, is very indifferent*. 

The natives of Quaqua, or the eastern division 
of this coast, are tall and well-proportioned, but 
their aspect inspires strangers with disgust ; yet 
they are the most rations^, civilized, and polite 
people in all Guinea. They drink a sort of wine, 
mixed with water, to prevent the effects of the 
intoxicating quality which it possesses. Drun^ 
kenness, indeed, is reckoned by them a crime so 
odious and detestable, that it is prohibited by the 
laws under the severest penalties, and even un- 
der pain of death. They very properly regard 
it as the aggregate of every enonpity, by reduc* 
ing men to a level with the brute creation^ 
prompting them to infringe the laws of society 
which it deprives of useful members, ind de- 
stroying the effects of the best laws and govern- 
ment* Their manner of living, however, accord- 
ing to our ideas of decency and neatness, is coarse 
and indelicate. They boil rice, fish, fowl, and 
elephant's flesh together, which, being mixed 
with palm-oil, is esteemed an excellent dish* , .. 

The natives dislike the European custom of 
embracing one another at parting, or a£ter a long 
absence, and regard it as an unnatural action* 
They consider long nails as ornamental ; and 
are fond of long hair* The common people 
wear only a piece of cloth round the waist ; bat 
the more opulent are covered with a kind of 
cloak that has long beeves ; wear scymitars or 
short swords by their sides ; and have tl^ir legs 
circumscribed with rings of iron^. interspersed 
with bells^ in the number of which .consist all 
their grandeur and dignity* The feature* of tl^ 



iw)incii aire rc^ar and pra|>Q«tioQedl^ and Ibeir 
cgres spariding ; aini tkey woulclbeewsidfitedaa 
beauties even in Europe^ Some of the fem^lea 
adorn thek hur unith plates of pure goldy in the 
lidbriGatkm of wiuch there is great emulation 
amoag the artistar 

E^rjr son constantly fellows the profession of 
his lather ; and this regulation is so firmly eatah* 
fished, and so invariably observed^ that the wholn 
eoutttry pei^aps does not furnish a single instance 
tso the contrary. It is, howero^, a Custom that is 
attended with many inconveniencies, and these 
hef<)ditary occupations are &r from promoting 
the mechanical arts, tlie meanest efiforts of an 
Eurc^an being infinitely beyond their imitatioQy 
iM even th^ comprehension. Like most of 
tbe other nations, they conceive it impQ«$ibie for 
a person to discover the sentiments of another 
nan by a delinoalion of crooked charaetenk 
When, thnpeforcH they have been sent with a 
BOtey the coBtflnts of which were previoualy toM 
^Mm, they have jeermgly inquired of the per* 
ton, for whom k was intended, v^at k oantam* 
ed ; and b^g kiformied, their surprise was in^ 
conceivable, and they imagined that vrfaite men 
are &voored with the intervention of familiar spi» 
rita, vpfao inteifiret to them the meaning of thchr 
IHapds. 

The teneU of their religion are nearly the sasM 
aa thoae of the inhaHtants oS the Gold Coasl^ 
and are founded entiivly on snpe»tition and ig^ 
noranoe* :if they revere their priests, theif na^ 
|»et arises less irom thdr esteem of the ordain 
tiiaa €f the o{rinion they entertun of tha annaxf> 
•d dignity. Indeed, they are litlly persuaded^ 
that naagie and necwnancy are qnlalidiB and 



j^j&%«f^ imetmmble from nkajestf aAd tfafe pridO^ 
ftoodk The kii%olf Saka, near €i4)e Loiiiiy <^ 
0er^te«u»maMy a certain vaytittnowic&tmiog^ ill 
IkQEKNif of tiie 96% mha&h is tiie titlelarf dekf tif 
tiie kmgdbit). 

But whateTeri>pinH»i map be felrmed, i^latm 
to tke teUgf en aad fidaxmem of tbe natives of 
Qii»}ua, certain it is^ that their exti«me regard 
to trade^ and the assiduky with which they cidi- 
ti^vi^ codftmerce with fiir^n natnmfi) arepraofr 
of their abititfes aaad iinderstanding* On the ax*- 
nval of an Enrc^sm afa^ tbey fiock itsmnd in 
tbeir canoeS) orying i^iiaqiMi 1 Qaaiqua i from 
mioick ^3c|yres«on tbey "deriTe their names, awl 
one of the most adventurous among them goes 
an board. Hie an&iety 6f the rest ttenhectmies 
«3dtretne, and they move tihea* heads and eyes aa 
if Impat^t x»f imowing the ifate of dieir com^ 
pamon, nor without the greatest •^fiiioiiity orta 
4hey be fyrevaOed on to go on board. They ge>>- 
nerally/ indeed, oblige die captaan to fmt sei^ 
water into his eyes, being iinnly t>ersiiaded that 
ahonldhe yicftate this solemn engagem^it, the 
boelai will punish }»m with ikt loss^of «ight^ 
On <(^r ^dC) they enter into no promises, esui^ 
tfaeiref(M%t, Europeiois are g^ieraMy on their 
guard to prevent any 'fraud or sudden attack, and 
cfiiLy adtnrit a certain number of Quaqnas at a 
%ime. One ta&y -evdly apprekend the difficulty 
and tediov^ess'of tnA^g nvith a naticm so timo^ 
rdus and mistrustfti* The ignorance of thinr 
language, too, adds greatfy to the inconvenience 
ari^g &om the tim^ity of thdir dispositions, as 
every thing must be transacted by signs^ atul a 
eertein qnaaitity of ^nerchandize is usually plac«> 
«sl near. the gold and itcoy mteoded to be c& 
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changed. Presents, however, ha^e comidemble 
influence in inspiring them with confidehce ; and, 
in general, even the-most opulent negro will re- 
ceive with indications of gratitude any trifling ar* 
tide of European manufacture, as if he consid- 
ered it as a pledge of esteem and respect* 

The usual articles of commerce on this coast 
are cotton-cloths, ivory, gold-dust, and slaves* 
The negroes of the interior parts exhibit much 
skill and industry in manu&cturing cotton-cloth, 
which is extremely fine and beautifliUy coloured* 
The whole country beyond Quaqua furnishes 
vast quantities of elephants' teeth, the finest ivory 
in the worid. This, and the other productions 
of this part, being brought to the sea-coast, are 
purchased by the English, French, and Dutch, 
and sometimes also by the Danes and Portu- 
guese ; and the European commodities, which 
the negroes accept most willingly in exchange, 
are the same that are made use of in other king- 
doms of Guinea* 

Europeans have no regular establishments on 
this coast ; but mariners very much frequent the 
mouth of St. Andrew, which is a spacious and 
deep river, augmented near its influx into the 
ocean by the junction of another stream* The 
entrance of this river is surrounded with lofty 
trees, verdant meadows, and fertile fields of im- 
mense extent* Nature seems to have intended 
this place for a fortress, which wouWjrequire no 
other defence than its situation* It consists of a 
peninsula formed of a high and level rock, and 
inaccessible on almost every side* On sailing 
farther up the stream, the fields and meadows 
are watered by pleasant, meandering streams, 
that fertilize the ground^ and render it prodac- 
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Hve in every species of grain, fruits, and roots ; 
but especisQly in maize, millet, rice, melons, and 
Tarious kinds of pulse* The eye is also gratified 
with the sight of beautiful groves of citrons, 
oranges, and limes, the boughs of which are so 
closely interwoven, that the several fruits fre- 
quently appear to be the produce of the same 
tree. The sugarcane, with innumerable fruits 
and flowers, springs up and Hpurishes in this 
soil ; but they are in general abandoned to the 
devastation of wild beasts, to whom they afford 
an agreeable and commodious retreat. 

The personal appearance of the nadves of 
this part of the coast is nearly similar to that of 
the Quaquas, and the women possess the same 
regularity of features^ sparkling eyes, and ele- 
gant teeth. The men are neither deficient in 
courage nor understanding ; but the European 
merchants having carried off some of them, 
they have become equally timid and jealous with 
those already described ; nor can any importuni- 
ty prevsdl with them to enter a vessel, till the 
captain has made use of the ceremony of bath- 
ing his eyes in sea-water. This rite is recipro- 
cally performed, and seems intended to denote, 
that if they violate their feith, or neglect to ful- 
fil their compacts with honour,^ they wish the 
waves may for ever close their eyes, and deprive 
them of sight. They are extremely partial to 
the same ornaments as the Quaquas, particular* 
ly little bells, which they fasten round their 
arms and legs, and which produce a jingling that 
inspires them with gaiety, and gives agility ta 
their dancing ; a diversion the negroes in gene- 
ral are excessively fond of practising, and in 
which they arrive at such proficiency, that the 
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best European figure^ncers might kaiii from 
them attitudes and postures, that would opt dis- 
grace their art. 

The elq)hants in this country must be of a^ 
enormous size, as some of their teeth weigh up- 
wards of two hundred pounds. Slaves and gold 
are also disposed •of in great plenty ; but Euro* 
peans are never able to learn in what manner 
the latter is procured by the maritime natives, 
who observe an inviolable secrecy cm the subject- 
There is a kingdom on this coast, named Guir 
omere, which in 1703 was governed by a queen 
called Assamouchon, who was greatly respected 
by her neighbours, and beloved by her subjects* 
This princess being of an active and warUfee dis^ 
position, disliked the authority of a husband* 
and spent her whole time in the camp, and in 
commanding her armies. Such was the conduct 
and good fortune of this queen, that she was not 
unsuccessful in any enterpiize, nor was the small- 
est advantage ever g£dned over her troops, either 
by negroes or Europeans. By means of a che- 
valier Damon, she entered into a treaty \nth the 
Prench, which continued, without the least in- 
fraction, during the greater part of Ijer life. 
This princess was such an admirer of the lively 
and polite humour of the people of that nation, 
th^t she frequently declared she would rather be 
a subject of France, than sovereign of any other 
European state. The kingdom of Guiomere is 
of nam)w limits towards the sea, but of conside- 
rable extent towards the inland parts of the coun- 
try : it is also populous, and famous for its com- 
merce. 

Serpents thirty-six feet in length, which s^val- 
low men entire, are to be met with in this part 
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of Afrida* Here also are furious tempests, ao 
compamed with dreadful storms of thunder and 
lightnings and prodigious falls of rain, which are 
succeeded by almost total darkness. When 
tfaede tornadoes happen in the summer, they are 
kss dangerous than in the winter season ; but 
they lEire then more inconvenient, as they are fol"' 
lowed for several successive days by cold rains, 
which are heavy beyond description. During 
the winter months, the ships in the road are in 
the uUnofit danger, and mariners have every 
thing to dread from the fury and impetuosity of 
these hurricanes ; but nature has kindly provid- 
ed for their security, by giving certain notice of 
the approach of the tempest. The Portuguese 
have given the appellation of terrem to a violent 
land-wind, wluch blows from the east about 
Christmas and Midsummer. The storm rises 
with such fury as immediately to suppress the 
iea*breezes, and frequently continues four or five 
days. Durih^ that period, the sun becomes to- 
tally obscured, the sky dark, and the air extreme- 
ly cold and dense. The negroes are very sensi- 
ble of this change in the atmosphere, and shiver 
as if the paroxysm of an ague had seized them. 
Even the brute creation can ill support the in- , 
tense cold, which at that time prevails ; and 
goats that had been exposed to the air only four 
hours, have been found dead. 

SECTION V. 

Grain Coast. 

THE Grain Coast, which also receive? the 
name of Malaguetta, derived its appellation from 
^ copious production of pepper^ that constitutes 



its real wealth, is contained between the river 
Sestos and the village of Greva, about a league 
to the west of Cape Palmas, and extends for a 
space of fifty-five miles along the shore. The 
largest and most populous town on this coast is 
called Great Sestro or Sestro Paris, the latter of 
which appellations it received from the merchants 
of Dieppe in France, who had a factory at this 
place. The houses are constructed in a square 
or circular form, raised four feet from the ground, 
and ascending by a flight of steps. The town 
also contains a coundl«chamber, in which the 
principal men of the place assemble, and debate 
on public affairs. Business is no sooner ended 
than the king and his subjects drink and smoke 
together without distinction ; and the monarch 
lays aside the badges of royalty, and reduces him* 
self to a private station. The continual exhala- 
tions, caused by the action of the sun on the 
rivers and sea-coast, are supposed to occasion 
malignant and putrid fevers^ which are very 
prevalent in this part of Africa, and are peculi- 
arly fatal to Europeans. 

The plant, which produces the Guinea pepper, 
grows to the height of a shrub, and attaches it- 
self to some neighbouring tree, in the manner of 
our ivy. The leaf is of a great length, soft and 
pointed, and, during the rainy season, possesses 
a pleasing odour ; soon after which it fodes, and 
loses both its beauty and flavour. If the buds 
areibruised between the Angers, they leave an 
agreeable flavour, like that of a clove. Beneath 
the leaves, and all along the stalk, are filaments, 
by which it adheres to its supporters ; but the 
flower cannot be described, as it buds in those 
Masmis when no commerce is carried on with 
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the xstSfs&U The fruit, however, is in the form of 
figs, and of various sizes, according to the quality 
and cultivation of the soil ; and is contained in 
long, '^lender, and red pods, separated into four 
or five cells, and covered by a thin rind, to 
^hich the negroes attribute a poisonous quality* 
. . Besides this valuable article of commerce, the 
Grain Ck>ast produces a species of fruit, very 
miuch resembling the cardamom, and pimento ; 
Uie latter of which is exceedingly abundant and 
chefip. Ivory and slaves form also a part of the 
trade of this country* The other productions of 
this coast are bananas, dates, lemons, and orange 
eS) with several sorts of pulse, and abundance 
of fine palm-trees. Domestic animals, such as 
cows, hogps, sheep, and goats, are also very 
plentiful! with most other creatures common to 
Goinea. 

.. The natives of this part are guilty of no ex- 
cess in eating or drinking, but s^pear temperate 
and abstemious on all occasions. They admit 
the Europeans to commit familiarities with their 
women ; and even invite them to participate in 
the embraces of their wives and daughters. They 
possess one quality in common M^ith all other ne- 
groes, which is a propensity for stealing, especi- 
villy from strangers and foreigners. They are, 
however, obliging and civil, and will perform the 
most important services for a trifling reward. 
They are of a tall stature, robust, well-propor- 
tioned, and have a martial aspect ; and their cou- 
rage, as appears from their frequent incursions 
into the neighbouring territories, corresponds 
with their appearance. The sole employment of 
many of the negroes on this coast, is fishing ; 
and every morning lai^e fleets of canoes are seen 
Q2 
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ranged along the shore, on that4>usine99* Their 
dress consists only of a piece of cloth fitstened 
round their waists* 

The Malaguetta language is so esttremely dif^ 
ficult and peculiar in its idiom, that none of their 
neighbours are capable of interpreting it, whic^ 
renders commerce disagreeably tedious, and to 
be transmitted by signs. Some of the natives are 
excellent mechioiics, especially the smiths, who 
perfectly understand the art of tempering steel 
and ether metals, and are well acquainted ^wilh 
the mode of fabricating arms. Experience has 
also taught them many useful improTements in 
agriculture, particularly with respect to the ctfl^ 
tivation of rice, millet, and pepper ; the chief ar^ 
tides of their trade and subsistence* Their mo* 
narch, whom they call Tabaseil, exerts an 'aii>i- 
trary power over his subjects, and when he ap* 
pears in public displays great pomp and magni* 
Itceoce : hm people regard him as a superior be* 
ing, and implicitly obey his injunc1i(«i8 from a 
natural awe and submission. 

Their religion is paganism, but they ha^c 
some confused and obscure ideas of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and of a future state of exist- 
ence and retribution. They welcome the new 
moon with festal songs, and other demonstra^ 
lions of regard, which are the^jonly external 
marks of adoration among them. When an 
opulent person dies, his wives commence the 
most hideous lamentations, which give notice of 
the event to the whole neighbourhood ; upon 
which all the other women of the place resort to 
<he house, in oi*der to mingle their bowlings to^ 
gether^ The favourite of the deceased alway$ 
distinguishes herself above the rest by the lowi* 
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ness of her complaints) and whose expre«iif»i8 of 
sorrow are perhaps alone sincere. Suddenly a 
pause (^ silence interrupts this dismal noise, and 
if way of interlude, one of them recites the vir- 
tues and noble actions of the defunct; after which 
they resume their vociferations with redoubled 
vehemence* The maradmiSy or priests, having 
examined the corpse, and ascertained that the 
person is dead, dig a grave sufficiently large for 
containing two bodies, and the principal wife is 
interred with her deceased husband. During 
the latter part of this barbarous transaction, a 
jprofound silence ' reigns through the ^ole as* 
-aembly ; and as soon as it is concluded, they de- 
|)art with the same tranquillity as if nothing ex- 
traordinary hisul happened* 

The French were the first that carried on trade 
with this coast, and some traces of their resi- 
dence still exist. Many of the inhabitants also 
have had French simames hereditary in their &- 
milies for at least more than a century. They 
were also taught, to assume the names of saints, 
4uch as Peter, Paul, John, and Andrew.-— The 
Portuguese dispossessed the French of their 
commerce with this coast, and a(so with the rest 
of Guinea. During a number of years, they ex* 
ercised a deictic authority over the natives ; but 
the great advantages which the Portuguese deriv- 
ed from this tnde, having excited the emu- 
lation of die English and Dutch, their power was 
obliged to give way to the more wariike and con»- 
merdal spirit of tiiese rivals. By degrees they 
became d^posaessed of all their settlements, and 
being compelled to retire into the interior parts 
of the country, resolved, as a last effort, to unite 
themselves to t)ie natives by marriage } from 
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WhdMse ^lainig tiuit nuRd ^rogenyt tpAx> are 
known bf the name of mtdatttxs. T^secany 
on a great trade, and Woidd Tender it more e^^ 
tenst^ wtte they legukiiy «iqi|M>^ "vrith Eiiio* 
peangoodk 



CHAPTER X. 

VrlGtUTIA, or Negroland, is in esKtenshe 
•^^ trad of coontiy denominated from the oo- 
iour of its inhalHtvits, and indoded between the 
riTer Senegal and Guinea* It is divided intD*se- 
Teral farge and pi^Ndoiis kingdonoB. 

SECTION I. 
Sitrra Leontu 

SIERRA LEONA was an appdlation given 
to some moimtuns on the eoast by the Portw- 
^uese, on account of the great numben^ of lions 
that fi^uented them; from whence this tract of 
territory received its name. Its exact boundiu- 
ties have never been properly defined, though it 
is generally undefstood to be comprehended be- 
tween the Gnffii Coast and Cape Verga. 

Scherbro is a large and capacious river, in 
which "Vessels of great burthen frequently pn>- 
ceed to a very considerate distance, and which 
is supposed to have its source in Upper Ethiopia* 
At the mouth of the river stands an i^nd which 
has the same appellation, and produces great 
abundance of rice^ maize, yams, bananas, pota- 
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toes, Indian figs, ahai&s, citrons, oratiges, water- 
melons, with a variety of other fruits and roots. 
Fine pearis are found iti an oyster on the shore ; 
but the fishings for them is rendered extremely 
dangerous by the . numbier of crocodiles, alliga* 
tors, and sharks, .which infest the mouth of the 
riven The uihabitants are pagans, but practise 
the Jewish rite of circumcisicm* Cape Mesura- 
do is a peninsula, which is seen at the distance 
of several leagues, and has the appearance of a 
high mountain* On tlie banks of a. river of the 
same name, is a plain of great extent, covered with 
villages, and abounding with a great variety of 
quadrupeds, such as oxen, cows, sheep, hogs, 
deer, hares, antelopes, and many others, and is 
unquestionably one of the most fertile and beauti« 
ful spots in the universe* It produces pine<^ 
pies, citrons, lemons, oranges, with all the rich 
fruits of Europe, Asia, and America* The air 
is temperate, and the spring waters cool and re- 
freshing ; and, in short, the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Mesurado resembles a para- 
dise. 

The. inhabitants are not unworthy of enjoying 
such a situation ; for they are a mild, generous, 
friendly, assiduous, and disinterested people, and 
their labour is the result of reason, not of ava^ 
lice. Their chief occupation consists in the cul- 
tivation of the land, and. in the making of salt ; 
in which last article they pay a certain tribute to 
the sovereign of Quaja, to whom they are sub^ 
ject. The miseries of war are but little known, 
and in all dis|>utes they seem to prefer pacific 
conventions to the decisions of arms. Polyga- 
my is allowed them without any limitations ; and, 
as the.femittes are equally laborious with the 
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ed to thi^ mtfltipltcity of his wives* Children of 
both sexes go naked tiH the age of puberty. 
When those of distmction bdgin to wear a cotton 
doth, which depends from the waist ; but the 
common ranks remain during all their lives in 
their primitive state* None, besides the king, 
his court, and the oiHcers of his household, go sd- 
ways clothed* Bracelets, and rings of iron or 
eo{>per, are worn round th^ wrists and legs of 
the Women, with small silver bells, which are 
esteemed very ornamental. 

The moit common dress amon^ people of 
condition of both sexes, is the tomi, which is 
made of woollen cloth, and manufactured by 
themselves. Both males and females take great 
pains in decorating their hair, which has a wool- 
ly appearance, with little plates of gold and other 
metals ; and this employment occupies all the 
time they can conveniently spare from their avo- 
cations 8^ amtisements. The women endea* 
vour to attract attention by painting their &ces, 
arms, and legs, with circles of various colours ; 
the agreeable diverdty of which is considered as 
the principal criterion of female taste and ele-* 
gance. The ortiamehts of the men are also of the 
same Idnd, and differ only in the size of the ringis 
akid bracelets, which are &stened round their 
arms, legs, and fingers* The poorest negro has 
iome of these decoration^, and their number is 
incf^ased with the wealth and vanity of the wear- 
er, and constitutes a principal distinction of rank* 

The acdommodations of the natives areih^m^ 
but peculiariy neat and clean* ^The royal^palace 
and houses of the gfeat and opulent kre con- 
dtiiiottd in oblong ^unresy havuls; one uXovf 
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leaves of the palijiy that they are rendered peiv 
fectly secure against the heaviest rains and th^ 
most scorching beams of the sud* Each oi, 
these buildings is divided into a number of apart- 
ments ; one of which is a hall of audience, sor- 
rounded with sophas raised about a £6ot from 
the floor, and covered with elegant mats of 
palm4eaves, beautifully diversified with an in* 
finity of colours ; on which the more opulent 
of the people doze away life, reclining their 
sluggish heads on one of their favourite women, 
or eating, drinking, or smoalung, with their se** 
lect compamons* In their manner of eating th^ 
appear to be more civilized than most other ne- 
groes : they have plates and dishes made of 
ivory, and kept extremely neat and de^n ; an4 
that their elegance may be uniform and con- 
sistent, their kitchens are separated from their 
habitations, lest they should be incommoded hy 
ilie heat or smoke, which attends the preparation 
of victuals. 

It is observable that the language of the ne- 
groes undergoes a gradual change, as we pass 
from east to west. Arts and sciences being en- 
tirely unknown among them, they make use of 
pnly a few words, which are sufficient for ex- 
pressing the necessaries of life ; and hence, per- 
haps, exists that silence which has been remark- 
ed m all their public assemblies and entertain- 
ments ; their ideas being insufficient to enliven 
conversation, or to furnish matter for discourse* 
Travellers observe that the same sounds fre- 
quently occur in a ^hqrt speech ; and that their 
«ongs are only a repetition of five or six words. 
It is also no less difficult to obtain proper ideas oif 
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their religion, which would appear to bem^niix* 
ivart of Mahometanism, idolatry, and supersd- 
tion. " Let the Europeans," say some of themj 
^ adore a God, who is so good to them ; for us^ 
we offer presents to the devil alone, because he is 
able to injure us." 

The government, which possesses mildness in 
the extreme, is strictly aristocratical ; all public 
business being transacted by a majority of the 
grandees, and the king only assuming the exe- 
cutive part. The Europeans who trade hither, 
buy up large quantities of cotton-cloth, the man- 
u&cture of this country, fine mats, and ivory, 
which is not inferior to that purchased in Guinea ; 
as well as the skins of lions, tigers, panthers, 
and various other wild beasts, with which the 
mountains abound. This coast also affords five 
or SIX hundred slaves annually ; but they are ge- 
nerally such as are bought or obtained in ex- 
change from the king of Mandingo, and the so- 
vereigns in the interior parts of Africa ; for the 
natives are prohibited from enslaving any, ex- 
cept criminals, who are sold to the traders in hu- 
man flesh for the emolument of the monarch. 

Bet^veen Cape Mesurado and Sestos, is a de- 
lightful river called Rio Junco, the banks of 
which are clothed with perpetual verdure, and 
exhibit beautiful groves of oranges, limes, and 
other fruit-trees. This part of the country, 
which is denominated the kingdom of Mesura- 
do, is very populous, and the villages stand so 
near together, that they resemble one large town. 
Though the laws of proportion are disregarded 
in the erection of particular houses, their cities 
exhibit the greatest order and regularity, and 
are so analogous to one another, that they can- 
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liot be distinguishes} but by the surrounding 
"country. The royal palace differs only in ex- 
tent, and in the number of apartments, from the 
habitations of private persons. The manners of 
the natives are simple ; and they are entirely ig- 
norant of the arts of luxury and refinement. 
Their religion consists of the grossest idolatry, 
without any fixed principle of adoration. The 
most constant object of worship is the sun, to 
which luminary they sacrifice, and make offer- 
ings of palm-wine, oil, fruits, and various ani- 
mals. Formerly, human victims were also slain, 
in honour of this deity ; but that cruel practice 
has ceased, since commerce has demonstrated 
that their interest consists in the multiplicity of 
their slaves and prisoners, whom they dispose of 
to the Eqropesois. 

North-west of Scherbro is the great river 
Sierra Leona, which is said to be near three 
leagues wide at its entrance, but a short way up 
the channel it is reduced to the breadth of a 
^ single mile* It abounds with fish, but is great- 
ly infested with crocodiles and alligators* The 
banks are adorned with large and beautiful 
trees ; and the river, in its course, foims several 
delightful islands, covered with palms, from 
which the natives make great quantities of wine* 

The country to the south of this river is ex- 
tremely motmtainous, and is propeHy denomi- 
nated Sierra Leona, or the Mountains of the JLr- 
ons ; while on ^he north it is low and flat, where 
the heat of the sun, before the noon-tide breeze 
springs up, is almost intolerable. In general, it 
is reck(M)ed an unhealthy climate to Europeans ; 
and the contmual thunder and rain, with a suffo- 

VoL. XIV. R 
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Citing air that prevails daring four months in the 
year, produce the most fatal effects, e^ieciaUy 
^on the constitutions of strangers ; nor are they 
innocent with respect to the natives, who are ob- 
liged, to confuie themselves in their chambers 
for several days successively, in order to avoid 
the pestilential infecti<Hi of th^ atmosphere* 
Sometimes, also, tornadoes produce awful and 
astonishing scenes ; in which the sim is veiled 
in mid-day splendour, and the most tremendous 
and pitchy darkness succeeds in his place ; and 
the face of nature seems wholly changed* But, 
however these scenes may affect the minds of 
strangers with terror and amazement, custom 
has rendered their appearance a matter of in- 
difference to the natives, who contemplate the 
dreadful changes of nature without any particu* 
lar emotion* 

The soil is extriemely fertile, and the whole 
country, on each side of the river, produces such 
quantities of rice and millet, as amply to supply 
the natives with food ; besides which lemons, 
oranges, bananas, and citrons, are in great plen- 
ty and arrive at vast perfection* In the interior 
parts, and farther up the river, ananas, Indian 
figs, water-melons, white prunes, cassava, and 
different sorts of pulse, are also produced in 
great abundance* There ^are, likewise, fowls, 
hogs, hares, and deer, that may be obtained in 
barter for a little brandy, a liquor to which the 
inhabitants are extremely partial* The moun- 
tainous parts abound with elephants, lions, tigers, 
apes, and monkies ; the last of which are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and one species of them, 
called the barry, walks erect, grinds its rice or 
millet, and, in short, possesses all the docile and 
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imitative qualities of the famous ofurang-outang. 
The woods abound with serpents of the most as- 
tonishing dimensim^s ; and also afford a retreat 
to an infinite number of parrots, paroquets, and 
Varioils other beautiful and curious birds, which 
are not caught without much difficulty, by rea- 
son of, th^ thickness of the copses* In this part 
of the country grows a tree resembling a beech, 
which the negroes call agon, and with the ^it 
of which they poison their arrows, and render 
them mortal* ' 

The natives bordering on the Sierra Leona 
have more protuberant noses, and less dark com- 
plexions, than most of the neighbouring negroes* 
They suspend a number of toys from their ears, 
and they mark their faces with hot irons. In 
the decorations of their persons, they imitate 
the nations on the banks of the Scherbro ; but 
those of rank appear in public dressed in long 
flowing robes of striped calico, after the Moorish 
feshion« They are malicious, turbulent, and" 
jealous in their dispositions, and sdways engaged 
in quarrels and dissensions among themselves, 
or with their European neighbours, who are con- 
tinually exposed to their insults and depredations* 
On the other hand, from an averaon to gluttony 
and drunkenness, they are extremely sober and 
temperate in their meals, and free from volup- 
tuous passions. Every , town is provided with 
a public school, in which the young women are 
taught singing, dancing, and other accomplish- 
ments, under the inspection of a matron of no- 
ble binh. 

For the adjustment of disputes, the chief pet- 
sons of a village meet in a place called a palavet 
or hall, where the plaintiff and defendant being 
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candidly heard, and the matter fully diseusse^i 
the equity of the case is deteFi&inedby a ma- 
jority of the judges* If a person has been de- 
frauded by his neighbour, custom has rendered 
it lawful, that he may seize without legal pro- 
cess as much from the offender as will compen- 
sate his loss, but he must prove before the chie£^ 
to the satis^ction of the court, that he has not 
distrained for more than he was entitled to re- 
cover. 

Their huts are generally of a circular form, 
"with spacious areas in the middle, the entnUices 
paved with oyster and cockle shells, and two or 
three crosses erected in different parts ; the whole 
being surrounded with lime, pine*apple, and 
plantain ti'ees. 

We are informed that in the kingdbm of Co- 
pez, the royal dignity was hereditary in the same 
&mi]y, and that the youngest son succeeded to 
the throne ; but on a defidency of male heirs, 
the nearest of kin was elected sovereign* 
When this happened to be the case, the nobi- 
lity visited the elected monarch at his house* 
where having bound his hands, they carried him. 
to the palace, amidst crowds of people, who de- 
rided, insulted, and even struck him with rods* 
This ceremony was intended to intimate to the 
king, that this was the last time he would ever 
witness the real inclinations of his subjects* 
The eldest counsellor then harangued the popu-. 
lace in favour of the new king, to whom he gave 
a hatchet, signifying thereby that it was the in- 
dispensable duty of a sovereign, to punish crimes 
which are injurious to the interests and welfare 
of society. 

Jo the year 1787} a number of English gea«* 
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Uemen subscribed a few thousand pounds^ as a 
fund for asMsting some hundreds of negroes then 
in London, to settle at Sierra Leona, where a 
eonsiderable district of land had been ceded by 
the native chiefs for that purpose. The grand 
object of this settlement was to promote civillza* 
tion in Africa, and thereby prepare the way for 
the total abolition of slavery. Notwithstanding 
the difBculties with which this in£int colony had 
to . contc^nd, it has since that time yery conside- 
rably increased, has been incorporated by act of 
parliament under the name of the Sierra Leona 
Company, and- the piincipal place of the settle- 
ment is denominated Freetown. They havQ 
endeavoured to diffuse the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity among the natives, many of whose chiefs 
have been induced to send their sons to the colo^ 
ny for instruction. In short, by means of this 
settlement, the declension of the slave trade in 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leona has been ve- 
ry .great ; and it is supposed that not more than 
one fifth of the usual number of slaves are now 
carried off the adjacent coast* For the honour 
of Great Britain, and the cause of humanity, 
we earnestly wish that this rising colony may 
produce the full and desired effect, and that the 
civilization of Afnca, and the gradual abolition of 
slavery, may at last be the result of this, bene- 
volent establishment 1 

SECTION ir. 

Foulah^ Monouy Qiiojay and Folgia* 

THE Foulah kingdom is situated to the north- 
cast of Sierra Leona, and is about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length, from east to wes^, 
R2 
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and about two hundred miles in breadth from 
fiorth to south. The capital, which is called 
Teemboo, is supposed to contain about seveft 
thousand inhabitants* The king exercises a very 
despotic power ; and he punishes with great se- 
verity, especially in cases of disrespect shewn ta 
his authority. About one-third of the country 
is extremely fertile* Laby, which contains not 
less than five thousand inhabitants, is a city that 
stands upwards of two hundred miles eastwaiSi 
from the mouth of the river Rionunes, and is 
governed by a chief who is subordinate to the 
king of Foulah* The people of this part of Af- 
rica are g^atly superior to those on the coast, in 
every branch of civilization ; and they have man- 
ufactures of iron, silver, leather, and narrow 
cloths. The principal men are furnished with 
books on the subject of law or divinity ; and 
schools for the instruction of children are estab- 
lished in almost every town* The professed re- 
ligion is Mahometanism, and there is a great 
number of mosques, but the people do not ap- 
pear attached to bigotry and superstition** 

In the interior parts of the country, that Be 
between the rivers Sierra Leona and Sestos, are 
sever^ populous and extensive kingdoms, of 
which we neither know the boundaries nor the 
name* The Quabes, who are reported to inha- 
bit the southern bank of the Sestos, are said to 
live under the protection of the emperor of Mo* 
nou ; a very powerful monarch that extends his 

• There appear to be in Africa several independent na* 
tions of Fonlahs, of yvhidn. this it perhaps the most anci- 
ent and considerable, and supposed to be the Leucaetliiopct 
of Ptolemy. Vide Geograpnical lUustratioos of Park> 
. Ti9t«k by Major RenocU 
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authority over several vassal princes^ psotictt* 
hx\y those of Quoja and Folgia^ whose sove- 
reigns are complimented with the title of Dan^ 

The natives of these countries are extremelj 
fibid^nous ; but in all other respects are greatly 
superior to many of their neighbours, being tern* 
perate and sociable, averse to the effosion of hu* 
man blood, living amicably with one another, 
relieving the distressed, and participating in the 
pleasures and calamities of tiieir friends with a 
cordiality which not only excites applause, but 
esteem* 

Polygamy in this part of the world is not only 
tolerated but encouraged ; yet the husband ge- 
nerally attaches hime^ to a particular female^ 
who governs the rest of his wives, and superin- 
tends all d^Hnestic afiairs* She is distinguished 
by the name of moAt/ma, and to her devolves aU 
the attention necessary in the education of the 
girls, while the £&ther carefully provides for and 
instructs the male offspring* Five days af^er the 
birth of a son, some particular name is given it, 
on which occasion, the &ther and all his domes- 
tics, armed with bows and arrows, parade round 
the town or village, singing a sort of triumph- 
ant song, which is accompanied v^th muincal 
instruments, those whom they meet in their way 
being expected to join in the concert. The su- 

• perintend»nt of the Ceremony then takes the in- 
fant out of the arms of the mother, and placing 
it on a shield in the midst of the assembly, puts 

* a bow and arrow into its hands, and commences 
a long, premeditated oration, in which he first 
wishes that the child may enjoy prosperity, and 
afterwards enumerating the amiable qualities^ 
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' ilidiistiy, Mdifohiesst and hospitality* with al^ 
most eveiy other Yirtue^ expresses his hope that 
the infant may one day Hve in possession of them 
all* This oration being finished, he denomi- 
nates the child, and delivering it into the arms 
of its mother, the assembly immediately dispers- 
es. A few select friends of the parents, howe^ 
,Ter, frequently remain, who spend the remain- 
der of the day in mirth and festivity. If the 
child be a female, the mother carries it into the 
middle of the town, where the concourse of 
people is greatest, and laying it on a mat puts a 
stick into the hands of the infant. A wpman is 
then appointed to pronounce the oration, in which 
she prays that the child may possess all the ac- 
complishments of its mother, and, like her, be 
endued with every ornamental and useful qualifi- 
cadon* 

The eldest son inh€;rits the mves and proper- 
ty of his hther ; but the effects of a married man^ 
yfho dies without male issue, pass to his ne- 
phews* The principal occupation of this^ peo- 
ple, is the cultivation of the earth ; and tradcj 
except in bartering one necessary of life for an- 
other, is scarcely ^own among them* The ge- 
neral language of these inland nations is the 
Quojan, which, however, is varied into different 
dialects in different provinces* The negroes of 
rank pride themselves on speaking with elegance 
and refinement; and being fopd of rhetorical 
embellishments in their conversation, their dis- 
course, even on the most trivial occasions, dis- 
covers somethii^ of poetical ornament and beau- # 
ty* Nor are they entirely unacquainted with the 
sciences, particularly with astronomy ; they can 
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distinguish the hour of the night by the stars ; 
and give the denomination of mor^adifig to the 
Pleiades. 

Their ftineral ceremonies exhibit marks of 
great afiection, and of the strongest impressions 
of a gloomy superstition* After the body is 
washed and placed in an erect posture, they 
dress the deceased in his best clothes, adorn 
his hair, and put a bow and arrow into his 
hands : while his fiiends, in the mean time, en- 
gage in a kind of mock skirmish. They then 
Sdl on their knees, and bending their bows in> 
a menacing manner, declare vengeance against 
those who have been accessary to his death, 
or that dare to asperse his reputation. After 
which they offer up, at the shrine of gross ig-^ 
norance and cruel superstition, some of the 
slaves of the deceased, whom as the devoted 
victims on this occasion they have prevbusly 
fed with all the delicacies of the country, and 
exhort them to attend their master in.the other 
world with assiduity and fidelity. With the> 
slaves they also deposit in the ground as much 
food and unne, as they think will be sufficient 
for the deceased, till their arrival in the land of 
spirits. The corpse is then carried on a bier to 
the grave, and placed beside the murdered vic- 
tims, along with various lutchen utensils, which 
being covered with a mat, the whole is filled up 
with abundance of earth, in order to prevent any 
noxious exhalations from the putrid bodies. 
The relations generally build a hut over the 
grave, on the top of which is suspended the 
bow and arrows of the deceased, with other tro-. 
phies ; and they continue for several months to 
bring to the tomb ^ ^kiods pf liquors and iBt>-. 
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visions, for his nourishment in the other votid^ 
till they suppose he has had time to cultivate his 
new plantations, and to form necessary connex« 
ions in the strange land to which he has remov- 
ed* It is customary to deposit all the persons of 
one family in the same grave ; and these ceme- 
teries, which they call torabruoi, are generally id 
a deserted village. On the death of a near re- 
lation or intimate friend, they observe a fkst that 
continues for ten days, during which period, 
they eat no rice, and drink only a small quantity 
of water. 

Among the Quojas, if a woman is accused of 
adultery, and no other proof of her crimi- 
nality be adduced than the allegations of her 
husband, she is declared innocent upon her own 
oath ; but if, after she h$is taken the oath, evi- 
dences of her guilt shall apijear, she is brought 
in the night to a public placey where a council* 
is assemUed to judge her, and to pass sentencfe^ 
accordingly. After invoking the jfan^iam;t«, who^ 
are the spirits of their deceased relations, the' 
woman's eyes are tovered with a bandage, tor 
prevent her from seeing those beings, who ar6 
ready to carry her off ; and the criminal is in- 
duced to tielieve that such will be her destiny; 
When she has thus undei^one for sometime the 
most dreadfol apprehensions and suspense res^ 
pecting her fate, the oldest member of the 
council commences a solemn (tiscourse, in which 
he represents the shamefiilness and immorality 
of her conduct, and threatens her with severe 
punishmenu ' If, af^er this harangue, she exhibit 
marks of contrition and repentance, a confused 
munuur is heard, which^ it h pretet^td, ate the 
voic<(8 of the jannaninsi who declare that her 



crime, though meriting the most rigoroua chas- 
jdsementy will be pardoned, oh account of its 
being the first offence* The same voices also 
impose on. her certsdn mortifications and pe« 
nances, and recommend that she live in such 
chastity, as not even to take a male child into 
her arms, or touch . the dress of a man. The 
QuQJas are persuaded, that fear and shame 
are punishments sufiBciently adequate to the 
first offence ; but if she relapse into libertinism^ 
and the fact be proved, the bel&mo, or high*priest| 
accompanied by the whole society of del&y or 
ministers, repair with a loud noise to the house 
of her husband, and seize the criminal, who^ 
amidst the hootings and insults of the populace) 
is carried thrice round the town. She is then^ 
without being allowed to defend herself by any 
evidence, or to avoid punishment by promises 
of repentance and reformation, conducted to a 
wood, which is consecrated to the jamwrdns^ 
whose voices are no longer heard, and where 
she is put to death. In order that the power of 
ihit jannamna may continue to be dreaded by the 
women, it is undoubtedly necessary to remove 
them from the council, in which these spirits are 
;iupposed. to be present. We may, therefore) 
reasonably conclude, that it is the male brother* 
hood alone of the belli, who compose that as- 
sembly. 

When a person is accused of theft or murder) 
and there do not appear sufficient proofs of his 
guilt, he is commanded to be tried by bclUmo^ 
which is a composition of herbs and the bark of 
trees, and which he is obliged to hold in his 
hands for a certain time, when, if he have com^ 
mtted the action for which he is blamed) blistem. 
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will immediately appear on his aldn* Some- 
times the bellimo consists of a kind of liqdor, 
composed of the bark of such trees as the ne« 
groes believe to be virulently poisonous, and a 
large glass of which the accused is compelled to 
drink. Those whose consciences are clear in- 
stantly reject the potion by vomit, and are 
deemed the more immaculate for this trial of 
their innocence ; but if a froth appear at the 
mouth of the culprit, he is immediately pro- 
nounced guilty, and judged worthy of death. 
The criminal is then conducted to a secret 
grove, &r removed from any human habitation, 
where his head is cut ofT, and his body divided 
into four parts. 

The different nations in the interior of Sierra 
Leona acknowledge one Supreme Being, whom 
they call Canno, and to whom they attribute 
the qualities of omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence ; but they are not agreed with 
respect to the eternity of his existence, some 
afi&rming that he will be succeeded by anothert 
that vnll punish vice and reward virtue. They 
believe, likewise, that the dead are converted 
Uitojannamnay or spirits, whose employment con- 
sists in protecting their parents and former 
Inends ; for when the negroes are in any im- 
minent danger, or have received any injury, 
they fly to &e groves, which are the supposed 
residence of these guardian spirits, and bewailing 
their misfortunes, or the calamity that threatens 
them, beseech their gracious interposition^ In 
aU emergencies and difficulties, and in inquiries 
concerning future events, they have recourse to 
the same means. In a word, their veneration 
6» the spirits of the deceased is extreme ; and 
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they never eat or drink, without first tasting in 
honour of the jarmanins* Every village has a 
grove consecrated to the deceased, to which at 
certain seasons of the year great quantities of 
provisions are constantly brought, and into which 
women, children, and slaves, are prohibited from 
entering, whose intrusion would be 4X)nsidered 
as the most outrageous sacrilege, and punished 
with instant and exemplary death. 

Nor are magicians and sorcerers less dreaded, 
than these imaginary spirits are revered and held 
in esteem. The former they believe to be the 
certain and inveterate enemies of the human 
race, whose blood they eagerly quafif. They 
are also persuaded that others have power over 
the seasons, and can forward or retaixi the pro- 
ductions of the earth* Death is the infallible 
punishment of those who are accused of pos- 
sessing these qualities ; and to live in a diflFerent 
manner from the rest of the people, is considered 
as a clear and sufficient evidence of their guilt. 
If a person dies under the suspicion of having 
suffered violence, the body is first washed, and 
the inquest into the occasion of his death com- 
mences by tying together shreds of the cloatha 
of the deceased, with locks of his hair. This 
bundle is sprinkled with powder of mammon or 
pulverized com, and fastened to the bier, which 
is carried to the most public part of thie town, 
and preceded by two priests, who strike their 
hatchets together, and interrogate the corpse at 
what time and in what manner he was deprived 
of life ? Xhese questions are answered by signs, 
which are invisible to all except those who sus- 
tain the sacerdotal office, and who fail not to in- 
terpret the responses in a manner suitable to 

Vol. XIV. S 
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their interest and designs. The criminal being 
<lenounced, they repair, to his house, and drag 
him before the corpse j in order to condemn him 
on the accusation of the spirit. If he denies 
the charge) the bitter draught is instantly admi- 
nistered, yfhkh always determines his guilt or 
innocence. 

It is customary among the natives of these 
l^ingdoms to observe a holiday on the approach 
of the new moon, when a relaxation from labour 
is permitted; and the reason they allege for 
tliis ceremony is, ^at if it were hot observed, 
their rice would be converted into a red colour. 
A variety of other superstitious notions are pro- 
mulged by a society that exists in every province 
called Belli, which is properly a seminary for 
the education of youth, the king himself being 
president. These schools ma^ be classed among 
their libidinous incitements : the young men are 
taught, indeed, to hunt, to fish, and to handle 
arms ; but they are also instructed in songs, 
which consist of a repetition of lewd expressions, 
and are accompanied with indecent and im- 
fnodest gestures. When a negro has gone 
through the usual course in these institutions, 
and has become sufficiently learned in what has 
been taught him, he is considered as qualified 
for all employments, and is entitled to a number 
of important privileges; but those who have 
been found incapable of receiving instniction, 
are by an established law excluded from all pub- 
lic offices, and places of trust and profit. 

These schools are situated in thick palm-tpee 
grove^ generally including a circuit of several 
miles, the whole of which space is cultivated for 
Jthe support of the scholars^ who are restricted 
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trithin certain boundaries, and prohibited from 
having any intercourse with the world during 
the term of five years, which is the time appointed 
for their education. The students are matricu- 
lated with a red-hot iron, which cicatrizes them 
from the ear to the shoulder, and the scar is 
considered both as a badge of dignity and a 
mark of distinction* During their^resicjence in 
this retreat, they go entirely naked, are fed by 
their tutors, and, though presents are frequently 
brought them by friends and relations, they are, 
nevertheless, denied the privilege of conversing 
with one another. On the day appointed fop 
terminating their studies, they are conducted ta 
a small town near the school, where they re- 
ceive the visits and congratulations of their re* 
lations^f both sexes ; and having employed a 
few days in the ilfecessary personal preparations^ 
they are introduced at court, where their ac- 
quirements iindergo a public examination* 
With respect to thfe belU^ which has imparted its 
name to this institutimi, it is a composition 
prepared by the priest, who shews it to the peo- 
ple as something sacred. It has no certain 
figure ; But the bellimoy or high-priest, gives it 
one at pleasure. Whatever, however, may be 
its form, they are obliged to shew it the utmost 
respect, and it is firmly believed by this ignorant 
and superstitious people, that the most dreadful 
and severe judgments will be inflicted on all 
those who shall be wanting in veneration to lU 
But the belli must derive his authority from the 
king, without which he can have no power of 
punishing ; insomuch that superstition is de» 
pendent on civil policy, and the most unruly 
passion of the mind reduced to the stand&rd si 
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government* This is a political restriction very 
remarkable, and which has been invented by the 
king and the priesthood, to restrain the people 
within the bounds of their duty ; and is intended 
to reduce all to the subjection of the monarch. 

There is also a female institution »milar to 
that of the boys, which is distinguished by the 
appellation of Sandi-^modisins, or the daughters 
of Sandi. After entering on their noviciate, 
they are conducted to a rivulet, where they are 
washed, anointed, and undergo an operation 
which may be termed excision, and are stripped 
naked during the whole of their abode in this 
seminary. Their studies consist in learning to 
dance, and in singing verses which are equally 
obscene, and accompanied by as immodest ges- 
tures, as those that are taught the males in their 
seminaries. They are denied the visits of men, 
and even females, who enter the limits of the 
institution, are always stripped naked. After 
the space of four months, which is the term of 
their noviciate, they are dressed in scarlet cloth> 
and the most costiy ornaments, and ranging 
themselves in proper order, and preceded by 
the matron, they repair to the royal palace ; the 
inhabitants of whole provinces assembling to be* 
hold them. They are then publicly examined by 
the king, with respect to their acquirements ; 
after which they are presented to their parents 
with such marks of approbation, as are thought 
adequate to their proficiency. 

The councils of these nations are composed 
of the oldest and most experienced persons ; 
their government is mild ; and the distribution 
of justice simple and equitable. To impress the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring kingdoms with a 



high opinion of their power, they prohibit all 
strangers from traversing their country* This 
regulaticm, which is strictly enforced, procures 
them the principal share of the commerce with 
the coasts, and they maintain agents and am^- 
bassadors at foreign courts, and conduct a for- 
mal ^system of trade and policy* When the 
king of Quoja is invested with the regal dignity 
by 3ie sovereign of Folgia, he prostrates him- 
self on the ground, and remains in that situation* 
till the latter has sprinkled a handful of mould 
over his body, and interrogated him with respect 
to the title he wished to. assume. This being 
made known, the appellation of the new mo- 
narch is proclaimed to the people by a heraldf^ 
and re-echoed by the joyful and numerous as- 
sembly of his subjects.^ The king of Folgia then 
invests him with the sword of state, and with a 
bow and quiver of arrows ; which are intended 
to denote the obligations he is under of defend* 
ing the dominions with which he is intrusted* 

SECTION IIL 
Mmdingoj Foulahy Jaloff, and Feloojfi. 

THE natives of the countries which border on 
the Gambia, though divided into a great many 
distinct governments, may, perhaps, be properly • 
divided into four classes ; the Mandingoes, the- 
Foulahs, the Jaloffs, and the Feloops* 

The Mandtngoes are so denominated from 
their having originally migrated from the state 
df Manding: and they constitute the bulk of^ 
the inhabitants in the interior districts of Africa^v 
where the natives are negroes* Contrary, how- 
cver^ to the coostiiution o£ their parent countryj^ 
S3 
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ifhich 18 republican, the form of goternment 
in all the Mandingo nations, near the Gamlnay 
is monarchical. But the power of the sovereign 
18 by no means \nthout controul : in all matters 
of importance, the king convenes an assembly 
of the principal men, or elders, by whose counsel 
he is directed, and without whose advice he can 
neither declare war, nor conclude peace. 

The Mandingoes are S£dd to be social, ra* 
tional, and humane ; entertaining strangers with 
great affability and condescension, and treating 
them with unreserved familiarity. In their dis- 
positions they are convivial and facetious, and 
spend a great part of their time in music and 
dancing. Their natural warmth and impetu- 
osity of temper, however, frequently occasion 
dissensions, and the friendship c^ the day is 
often dissolved by the discord of the evening* 
A single injurious expression will frequently be 
the cause of much bloodshed, and in no part of 
the .world is the pride of birth and ancestry car- 
ried to a more extravagant height. It was a 
custom in this country, that a bargain which 
had been agreed on in the moming might be 
retracted by offering restitution before sun-set. 
This practice was the cause of numerous frauds 
and impo^tions ; but the necessity of transacting 
business with fisdmess and openness, and of pre* 
serving some credit in their dealings with fo- 
reigners, has taught them the true application 
of the homely and well-known adage in favour 
of honesty. 

The males salute one another by shaking 

.hands ; but when a man meets a woman, he 

closely and eamestiy looks in her face, then re- 

. cedeS} and again advancing) repeats the saifi^ 
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ceremony. The females alone arc employed in 
the regulation of domestic oeconomy ; and the 
men cultivate rice, excepting which employment 
they usually spend their time in the greatest in- 
dolence and inattention to business. The more 
opulent have large retinues of slaves, whom 
they treat with exemplary humanity and kind- 
ness, and dress in a very splendid and expensive 
style. Most of these slaves are bom in the fa- 
milies of their masters, to whom they become 
remarkably attached, and who are not permitted 
to sell them without their om n consent, or the 
approbation of their partners in slavery.* 

Having thus given a general character and 
description of the Mandingoes, we proceed to 
notice the other natives of this part of Africa. 
The Foulahs inhabit a tract of territory, which 
is divided from the kingdom of the JalofTs by 
the lake Cayor, and next to the Mandingoes are, 
undoubtedly, the most considerable people* 
Their original country is said to be Foolador, 
which signifies the country of the Foulahs ; but 
they possess at present many other kingdoms at 
a great distance from one another. Their com- 
plexion, however, is not exactly the same in dif- 
ferent districts, and they are of a more tawny 
colour in the northern, than in the southern 
states. They are low in stature, but well made, 
and have naturally a delicate and engaging ad- 
dress : but the uncharitable maxims of the Ko- 

• «« I wa< told,'* fays Mr. Park, « that the Mandingo 
master can neither deprive his slave of life, nor sell him 
tp a stranger, without first calling a palaver on his con- 
duct ; or in other words, bringing him to a public trial t 
but this degree of protsaion is extended only to the fin* 
Mve or domeitic slaves.'* Fork's TravtU. 
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ran have rendered them less hospitable to 
strangers, and more reserved in their behaviour, 
than the M andingoes. Each nation is govern- 
ed by a chief of its own, who rules with exem- 
plary justice and moderation. Indeed, so pa- 
cific are the Foulahs in their dispositions, and so 
much do they discriminate the good ahd evil 
actions of men, that whoever violates the estab- 
lished maxims of jurisprudence is considered as 
a common enemy. , 

Their government differs from that of the 
Mandingoes, in their being tinder the immediate 
influence of the Mahometan law ; for they are 
principally Mussulmen, and consequently the 
precepts and authority of the prophet are every 
where considered as sacred and decisive. In the 
exercise of their faith, however, they are not 
very intolerant towards such of their country- 
men as retain their ancient superstitions. Re- 
ligious persecution is never used among them 
for the propagation of the Mahometan &ith ; 
nor is it necessary that it should, ^nce the 
system of the prophet is extended by means 
much more efficacious. By establishing small 
schools in the different towns and provinces, in 
which the children of parents of different per- 
suasions are taught to read the Koran, and in- 
structed in the tenets of Mahomet, the priests 
fix a bias on the minds, and form the character 
of their young disciples, which neither time nor 
accidents can alter or remove. These pupils 
appear to possess great docility, and conduct 
themselves with a proper and submissive de- 
portment ; and it is much to be wished that 
they had better instructors^ and a more pure 
religion. 
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Though far from being irascible in thefr 
dispositions, and infinitely superior to the mean- 
ness of illiberal reprOach and personal invective ; 
native courage is a quality not unknown among 
the Foulahs, and they appear to be very dex- 
terous in the use of their military weapons, which 
consist of javelins, cutlasses, bows, and arrows, 
and, of late years, fire-arms. They are instruct- 
ed in the Arabic tongue ; and they have ^also a 
vulgar language, which abounds in liquids ; 
but which is unpleasant in the pronunciation. 
They are esteemed excellent herdsmen, and the 
care of the Mandingoes* fiock& is committed to 
them ; the industry of this people, in the occu- 
pations of pasturage and agriculture, is every 
where remarkable. On the banks of the Gam- 
bia, most of the com is raised by them; and 
their flocks and herds are more numerous and 
more valuable than those of the Mandingoes ; 
but farther eastward, they are very opulent, and 
enjoy all the necessaries of life in the greatest 
profusion. They display an uncommon degree 
of skill in the management of their cattle, which 
they make extremely gentle by their kindness 
and familiarity. On the approach of night, the 
cows are collected from the woods, and secured 
in folds, called korreea^ which are constructed in' 
the neighbourhood of the different villages. In 
the middle of each korree is erected a small hut, 
in which some of the herdsmen keep watch' du- 
ring the night. The Foulahs use the milk of the 
cows chiefly as an article of diet; but they are to- 
tally unacquainted with the art of making cheese. 

Nor are these people less eminent hunters than 
shepherds and husbandmen^ destroying wild 
beasts in great abundance^ particularly ele- 
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phants, the teeth of which they sell, and smoke^ 
dry, and eat the flesh. It is very common in 
this country for vast droves of this animal to 
herd together, and to destroy the blooming hopes 
of the year by trampling down the com, and 
rooting up the trees. The natives, in order to 
prevent their committing these depredations, 
kindle large fires round the lieldi^, when they 
expect the approach of the elephants, and which 
generally frighten them away. In short, the 
Foulahs are amiable in their manners, but their 
superstitious observations, to which they are ex- 
tremely attached^ tend greatly to diminish our 
respect for their good sense and discernment. 

The Jaloffs are an active, warlike, and power« 
ful people, that inhabit a great part of the north 
side ofihe river Gambia, as far as the Senegal, 
and have features extremely regular, compared 
with the surrounding nations. Their dress is a 
kind of calico surplice, which descends below the 
knees, and which is sometimes plaited in a neat 
and pleasing manner. They have also a number 
of gold trinkets in their hair, ears, noses, and 
round their necks, arms, and legs; but the women, 
as is customary in almost every other country, 
wear these decorations more than the men. 
The Jaloffs who inhabit the vicinity of the Se- 
negal, arc a generous and hospitable people, 
and always conduct themselves with propriety 
and decorum. The darnel^ or prince, of the ter- 
ritory bordering on that river, has two principal 
officers ; the one, called kondi^ presides over 
military affairs, and commands the armies ; and 
the other, who has the appellation of jarafo^ su- 
perintends the distribution of justice ; but as 
there is a great number of darnels in this exten* 
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sive tract of country, it is probable that others 
may &dopt internal regulations totally dissimi- 
lar* 

The cavalry of the JalofTs are armed with 
long darts and a kind of javelin, with ' short 
swords to use when they mount ; and the in- 
fantry carry scymitars, javelins, and a quiver 
filled with poisonous arrows, which occasion in- 
evitable death. They engage in an irregular 
and tumultuous manner, marching to the at- 
tack without order or discipline, and sounding 
all the time their warlike instruments, which 
miake a hideous and terrific tioise* As soon as 
they approach the enemy, the infantry make a 
general discharge of their arrows, after which 
they close with sword in hand, but with such 
precaution as to prefer interest to revenge, and 
they confine their chief attention to making as 
many prisoners as possible ; and as the dread of 
slavery equally impels both the contending par- 
ties to great exertions, their battles are generally 
obstinate and bloody* ^ 

The Feloops are a barbarous and unsociable 
race of people, whose territory is of consider- 
able extent, and abounds with rice, with which 
they supply the merchants on the Gambia and 
Cassamansa rivers at a very reasonable price* 
They also export great numbers of goats and 
poultry, and collect vast quantities of honey, of 
which they make a strong, intoxicating liquor 
Jiketomead, and the wax is sold to Europeans. 
They are said to be of a gloomy and melan- 
tcholy disposition, and never to forgive an in- 
jury, but to transmit their quarrels as deadly 
ieuds to their posterity ; insomuch that a son, 
fr4)m a sense of filial obligation, ccHisiders him- 
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self as under the necessity of avenging the 
wrongs of his deceased fether. If a naan by 
any act of violence loses his life, the eldest of 
his sons wears the sandals of his father oTice a 
year, otfthe anniversary of his death, till a fit 
opportunity present itself of revenging his fate, 
when the object of resentment seldom escapes 
unpunished. This cruel and unrelenting dis- 
position is, liowever, counterbalanced by many 
excellent qualities : they display the utmost gra- 
titude and £.flFection towards their benefactors ; 
and the fidelity with which they preserve what- 
ever is committed to their care, is very remark- 
sSbUe and praise-worthy ; and how much is it to 
be wished, that the minds of a peof^e so defer- 
mined and faithful, were softened and civilized 
by the mild and benevolent spirit of Christianity I 
The kingdom of Woolli is bounded by Walli 
on the west, by the Gambia on the south, by the 
rivulet called Walli on the north-west, and by 
Bondon and the Simbani Wilderness on the east 
and north-east. The country every where rises 
into gentle acclivities, which are generally co- 
vered with extensive woods ; and the towns 
are situated in the intermediate vallies. The 
soil is fertile, and the principal productions 
of the lower ground, are cottons and tobacco ; 
while the higher parts of the country furnish 
great plenty and variety of com. The inhabi- 
tants are Mandingoes, and, like most of that 
people, are divided into two sects ; the Maho- 
metans, denominated Bushreem, and the Pagans, 
who are called Kafirs, or unbelievers ; but the 
latter are more numerous, and in them is vested 
the government of the country. On the death 
of the reigning sovereign> his eldest son, if he 



^ave attained the age of manhood, succeeds to 
the regal power and dignity ; but if there be no 
acm, or he be under years of discretion, an a»* 
sembly of the principal n>en is omvened, and 
the nearest relation of the late monarch is elect;* 
edto the throne, not as guardian or agent, but 
in full power, and to the exclusion of all 
others.* 

The kingdom of Bondon is bounded on the 
east by that of Bambouk ; on the south by the 
Simbs^i Wilderness ; on the west and south- 
west by Foota-Torra and WooUi ; and on the 
north by Kajuaga. This country, like the last 
we described, is much covered with wood ; but 
the land is more eleVated, and in some parts 
rises into very considerable hills. In fertility^ 
the soil is not surpassed by any in Africa* Koor- 
koorany, one of the towns of this kingdom, is 
situated in 13° 53'. The natives are Foulahs. 

The kingdom of Kajuaga is bounded on the 
south-east and south by Bambouk ; on the west 
by Bondon and Foota-Torra ; and on the north 
by the river SenegaL The wr and climate are 
more salubrious than towards the coast : the 
fece of the country is interspersed with a pleas- 
, ing variety of hills and Tallies ; and the wind- 
ings of the Senegal river make the scenery on its 
banksvery picturesque and beautiful. The inha- 
bitants are called ScrawoolHes ; and their com- 
plexion is a jet black. The form of government 
is monarchical ; and the people are anxioua to 
support the dignity and authority of their king* 
They are a commercial nation, and formerly 
carried on a great trade with the French in ^Id 

• Park's Travels. 
Vol. XIV. T 
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and slaves. TIfey are very industrious) tmd de* . 
live considerable profits by the sale of cotton* 
dk>th and saltin distant countries. Their Ian* 
guage abounds much in gutturals, and is gene- 
rally understood in the interior kingdoms* 

The whole country of Kasson is extremdy 
fertile and well-cultivated, and the population, 
together with the number of towns and vUlages, 
is pretty considerable. Sego, which is the capi- 
tal' of the kingdom of Bambarra, consists of four 
distinct towns ; two on the northern, and two on 
the 'southern bank of die Niger. The inhabi- 
tants may be estimated at about thirty thou- 
Band. The king of Bambarra constantly resides 
in this city ; and employs a number of slaves in 
conveying pec^e over the river, and the fare 
paid by each individual furnishes a considerable 
revenue to the state. The canoes are. formed of 
the trunks of two lai^e trees,, rendered concave, 
lUid united at thje ends, which causes them to be 
very long and disproportionably narrow, and 
they have neither decks nor masts. They are, 
however, capacious, and the ferrymen are dili- 
gent and expeditious. The natives employ much 
of their time in collecting the fruit of the sh^- 
trces, which grow m great abundance natu- 
rally in the woods, and are never cut down in 
dearing the land for cultivation. The tree 
greatly resembles the American oak, and the 
fruit has the appearance of a Spanish olive. The 
kernel, from which a species of butter is pre- 
pared by boiling it in water, is enveloped in> a 
sweet pulp, under a thin green rind ; and the 
butter produced from it, will keep the whole 
year without salt, and is whiter, and firmer, and 
of a richer flavour, than that made from the 
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milk of COW84 This commodity con«tituteB a 
great article of inland commerce* 
^ Qn the northern bank of the Niger, at a short 
distance from Silla, is the kingdom of Masina^ 
which is inhabited by Foulahs, who pay an an- 
nual tribute to the lung of Bambarra* Jinbala, 
which is an island in the Niger, is remaikablf 
fertile, and inhabited by negroes, whom the 
Moors have in vain attempted to subdue, owing 
to the creeks and swamps with which it abounds* 
Southward of Jinbala is a negro kingdom, called 
Gotto, to the monarch of which the king of Bam- 
barra pays an annual tribute* On die west of 
Qotto is the kingdom of Bacdoo, tributary to 
tt^ sovereign of Bambamu West of Bacdoo is 
Maniana> the inhabitants of which are cruel and 
ferocious; they give no quarter to their ene* 
mies ; and ev^i indulge in honid banquets of 
human fiesh** 

The usual dress of the natives of this part of 
Afnca is a kind of shirt, with wide drawers of 
Uue and white cotton* On their feet they wear 
leather sandals, which are buttoned at the instep, 
heel, and toes ; and their usual weapons of de» 
fence consist of a sword hung over the left shoul-* 
der, with a spear, or a bow and arrows ; and 
they have also a knife hung at the left side* 
This is the general appearance of persons pf 
consequence ; but the less opulent go entirely 
naked* The women, however, in general, tie a 
piece of cotton»cloth round the waist, which de- 
pends to their kpees, and have the ui^er parts of 
their bodies stained with different colours, apd 
painted in vaiious forms* 

• Park's Travel* 
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They subsist on gramy rice, roots, and fruiCs, 
the latter of which is the tomberong^ a small and 
&rinaceous berry, which is g^reatly esteemed by 
the Africans, and of which they make a sort of 
bread, that resembles gingerbread in colour and 
taste, and is generally used in the interior coun- 
tries,* The common beverage of the Pagan ne-. 
groes is beer or mead ; but the Mahometan con^ 
verts drink only water* The natives of all des* 
criptions take snuff and smoke tobacco ; but the 
greatest of all their luxuries is salt, which chil* 
dren frequently suck as if it were sugar ; and to 
say that a man eats salt with his victuals, denoted 
that he is opulent* The marriage ceremonieaf 
practised in this country vary in almost every dif- 
ferent nation and tribe ; but they are in general 
very simple, and consist of purchasing the bride 
of her parents or friends.t The women enter 
early into the marriage-state, and polygamy, in 
its fullest, latitude, is allowed to the Pagan na- 
tives ; but the Mahometans are limited to four 
wives ; and as the husband generally gives a 
great price for each, he exacts from them the ut- 
most deference and submission^ and treats them 
more like slaves than partners* 

It is said that the pains of child-birth are very 
little known in this country, where the mother 
having washed the new-bom in&nt, wraps it up 

* This is the rhamnut lotus of Linnaeus, and as it furnish- 
es the natives with a food resembling bread, and abo with 
a sweet and pleasant liquor, is certainly the lotus mention- 
ed by Pliny, as being the food of the Libyan Lotophagi. 

\ According to Tacitus, nearly the same custom pre- 
vailed among the ancient Germans. Dotem non uxor mari» 
tOf sed-nixori maritus afferU JtUertunt parmtes ac prtfinqui^ 
ae munera prohanU 



iktt tlothf and fostening it to htr should^, pur* 
sues her siYOcatbQa the same ji&jy i^ithoul suffer- 
log the BtnfkUe9t ioconTenience. When the child 
is iseven or dght daj^s old, it feeeire» an appella- 
tion ; the ceremcmy. of which commences by 
shaving the infiUit's head, and preparing a dish 
caikd degth made of pounded com and sour milk* 
Thie buah]«en} or priest, then, after praying for 
along time Over the, dega^ during which every 
person present takes hold of the calabash that 
contains it with his right hand> repeatedly so^ 
Kcits the blessing of God on the child and all 
die conipany* This prayer being finished) he 
whispers something in the ear of the in&nt, and 
spitting thrice in its face, pnmounces thenaii>e 
of the child, and returns it to its mother. Th^ 
dega is then divided among the guests, and aft 
it is thought to possess ^reat me^cinal viitues^ 
a portion of it is sent to any person that happens 
to be dangerously sick. The children are treat* 
ed with all imaginable tenderness till they are 
capable of providing for themselves ; the boys 
being tisually brought up in a course of habituEd 
idleness, while the girls from their most tender 
years are devoted to labour, and have the neces- 
sity of a modest and respectful demeanour al- 
ways inculcated* 

; When a person of distinction dies, the family 
and neighbours alarm the whole village with 
their doleful lamentations ; and the priest^ wash- 
ing the corpse, dresses it in white cotton. Tlie 
relations then advance, and severally interrogate 
the deceased. Why he was unwilling to live with 
them? Whether he was diss$itisfied with his 
narrow fortune ? Or whetl^r any of his friends 
had offended or injured him, that he thus cruel- 
T 3 
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ly deserts them ? During this ceremony, vocat 
and instrumental music is heard, and the vir- 
tues and abilities of the deceased are highly com- 
mended* A ball is given to all the attendants, 
who figure a particular lund-of dance in honour 
of their departed friend* The body is then co- 
vered with a mat, and deposited in the grave, 
with a jar of water and some victuals, and the 
bow and arrows of the deceased* The negroes 
have no particular spot of ground assigned as 
a burial place, and, therefore, the vault is fre« 
quently made in the hut of the defunct. If the 
situation requires it, a few prickly bushes are 
laid on the grave, to prevent the wolves from 
devouring the body. 

On the death of a king, a certain time is fixed 
for the public mourning, which consists of a ge*- 
nertd howfover the grave, in which the violent 
contortions and unfelt lamentations of those who 
perhaps detested the object while living, are in« 
conceivable. The more opulent of the people 
send presents of sheep, rice, and millet, from 
the remotest provinces, for the maintenance of 
the mourners, who remain for several successive 
days round the grave, where nothing but mirth 
and festivity prevail, except during the hours 
destined to grief and lamentation* ^ 

Theirprincipal musical instruments are several 
sorts of harps, and the tantangj a drum which is 
open at the lower end, and as it may be heard at 
the distance of several miles, is made use of to 
alarm the people on the approach of an enemy, 
and on all extraordinary occasions. They have 
also small fiutes, bow-strings, elephants' teeth, 
and bells, which they appropriate to music. In 
Nigritia there are two classes of sin^ng men ; 



those who recount the wealthy courage) and 
nobility of their patrons in extempore songS) and 
:virho 9xe similar to the bards that existed in 
Ibrmer times in different parts of Europe ; and 
Mahometan devotees, who travel from place to 
pdace, and are endiployed in singing devout 
hfmns or performing religious ceremonies, in 
order to avert calamity or insure the sucxress of 
an undertaking, by procuring the favour and 
protection of the Almighty ; both classes are 
highly respected and liberally rewarded by the 
people. 

Between the Gambia and Senegal, aiid in all 
the interior parts of the country, with only a few 
exceptions, the Mandingo language is univer* 
sally understood, and very generally spoken : it 
is a species of Arabic* 

The labours of the field employ most of the 
negroes during the rainy season, and, during the 
rest of the^ year, they are occupied in fishing 
or huntingr The fish are caught in wicker bas- 
kets, or with small cotton nets. Those who are 
engaged in hunting are generally very dexterous 
marksmen, and with their arrows will hit a li- 
zard, or any other small object, at an amazing 
distance ; and they will also kill Guinea-fowls, 
partridges, and pigeons, but never on the wing.- 
While the men are occupied in these pursuits, 
the women are very industrious in manufacturing 
cotton cloth. To prepare the cotton for spin- 
mng, they roll it in small quantities with a thick 
iron spindle. They spin with the distaff ; and 
the thread is not fine, but well twisted, and 
makes a durable cloth. One woman with com- 
mon industry will make as much thread annually 
as is sufiBdent for six or eight garments, which> 
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iatscordsnig tsihmb fineness, ftre.aold iop.a miii- 
fcfllli and a half,' ot* two miidudfies eath. . The 
weaving is |yerformed hf the men, who Imve 
looms «ii^ar to those of £iirb{>e, bkxt of a smaller 
construction, and so narrow that the web sel« 
d(»n.exceeds feur mchei; ih breadth. The shut- 
tle is made after the. European manner ; but 
)he thread bcfing coarser, thedmmberb rather 
larger. The women dye it a rich and lasting 
bhie colour, which is dond by pounding indigo* 
leaves inecently g^ered ia a wooden mortar^ 
and mixing them with a strong lye of wood-ashes 
hi an earthen jar, in which they steep the cloth 
till it has acquired a proper shade. The gar^ 
ments are sewed with needles of African manu- 
fiicture* 

The negroes do not consider the arts of weav- 
iQg} dying, &g. as distinct professions ; for al- 
most every slave can w^ve, and every boy can 
^ew. The manufacturers of leather and iron 
are the only persons who are considered as fol- 
lowing a pecidiar trade. Their method of doess- 
log leather is expeditious ; they steep the hide 
in a mixture of wood-ashes till the hair separates^ 
and then m?tke use of the pounded leaves of a 
tree called goo as an astringent ; after which the 
ludes are rendered soft by beating them on a 
stone. Of the hides of bullocks they generally 
make sandals ; but the skins of sheep and goats 
are formed into coverings for quivers, sheaths for 
swords and knives, belts, pockets, and vsuiouB 
ornaments. The leather is dyed a red or yellow 
colour. 

- The negro6s of the coast are supplied by the 
European traders^vrith iron : but in the interior 
parts, the natives carry on a considerable i;nanu- 
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fiieture of this inetal ; which^ besides being form* 
ed into eTery necessary weapon or instrument 
for their own use^ constitutes an article of ccrni- 
merce with the different states. The fuitoace 
in Which the iron ore is smelted, is a circular 
tower of clayi about ten feet in height, and three 
in diameter, surrounded in two places with 
withes to prevent it from cracking and falling 
to pieces by the violence of the heat* Round 
the lower parts, on a level with the ground, (but 
not so low as the bottom of the furnace, which is 
rather concave,) arc seven openings, into each 
of which are placed three tubes of clay, and 
these again plaistered up in such a manner, that 
no air can enter, except through the tubes, by 
the opening and shutting of which they regu- 
late the fire. The iron-stone, which they break 
into small pieces, is heavy, of a reddish colour, 
and has a mixture of grey specks. Various in* 
struments are formed of the iron, by means of a 
forge, which is urged by a pear of double bellows 
of very ^mple construction. The formation of 
knives and spears, and the wopkmanship in gene<* 
ral, is tolerably well executed ; but the iron is 
hard and brittle, and requires much labour* 
The blacksmiths of this part of Africa are acr 
quainted with the method of smelting gold, in 
which process they use an alkaline salt, obtained 
from the lye of burnt corn-stalks. A variety of 
t>maments are executed in gold, with great taste 
and ingenuity ; and they likewise draw that me- 
tal into wire. 

In the kingdoms of Bambarra and Kaarta, 
they make baskets, hats, and different articles 
of use and decoration, from rushes beautifully 
stoned and painted with various colours ; and 



they cover their calabashes with intttivoven 
cane dyed in a similar manner. In every pro* 
fession which has been described) the master and 
slavel^ work together, without any distinction of 
si^riority. - 

The habitations of the negroes in general hme 
neither elegance, order, nor conrenience : they 
are small, low, conical huts, and have no other 
light than what is admitted by the door, and oc« 
Cupied by relations and slaves, who repose pro- 
miscuously together. ^' A circular mud wall, 
about four feet in height," says Mr. Parte, « up^ 
on which is placed a conical roof, composed of 
die bamboo cane, and thatched with gras^, forms 
alike the palace of the king and the hovel of the 
slave. Their household furniture is equally 
simple ; a hurdle of canes placed upon uprigl^ 
Stakes, about two feet from the ground, upoa 
which is spread a mat or bullock's hide, answers 
the purpose of a bed 4 and a water jar, some 
earthen pots for dresifting their food, a few wood« 
en bowls, or calabashes, and stools which serve 
as chairs, compose the rest* As every man in' 
free condition has a plurality of wives, it is found 
necessary, to prevent matrimonial disputes, that 
each of the ladies should be accommodated with 
a'hut to herself; and all the huts belonging to 
the same fiunily, are surrounded by a fence, con- 
structed of bamboo canes, formed into a kind ot 
wicker-work, and the whole inclosure obtains 
the s^ypelladon of a sirk* A number of these, 
with narrow passages between them, which ma^ 
be considered as .spiral streets, constitute what 
is called a town ; but the huts are generally 
placed without form or regularity, according to 
the caprice of the owner. The only rule thai 



«eems to be attended to, is placing the door to- 
wards the south-west, in order to admit the sear 
breeze. 

<< In each town is a large stage called the 
bentangy which answers the purpose of a public 
hall, or town*house : it is composed of inter- 
woven canes, and is genendly sheltered from 
the sun by i>eing erected in the shade of some 
large tr6e. It is here that all public affairs are 
transacted and trials conducted ; and here the 
^e and the indolent meet to smoke their pipes, 
and to hear the news of the day. In most of 
the towns the. Mahometans have also a rmsuro^ 
or mosque, in which, they assemble and oifer up 
their daily jH^yers, according to the rules of the 
Koran."* 

The grain which is chiefly, cultivated is In- 
dian com, which, together with rice, is raised in 
considerable quantities. The inhabitants also, 
in the vicinity of towns or villages, have gardens 
y^ich produce onbns, calvances, yams, cassavi, 
•ground-nuts, pompions, gourds, water-melons, 
and other escul^t plants The sugar cane, the 
4x>free, and the cocoa tree, are supposed to be 
unknown to the natives of this part of Africa* 
The pineapples and other delicious fruits gene- 
rally found in tropical climates, are not ,to be 
met with in the interior countries of this conti- 
nent. A few orange and banana trees, indeed, 
grow near the mouth of the Gambia, but it is 
thought that they have been introduced and 
phmted by the Portuguese. 

Near the towns, likewise, they cultivate cotton 
and indigo; the former supplying the natives 

• ParV» Travels. 
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with clothing, and the latter afifbuding ati tx^ 
ceilent colour for dying. 

The corn is prepared for food by bruising the 
seed in a large M^<x>den mortar, called a fiahon^ 
till it be separated frOm the husk, when it is ex- 
posed to the wind, in nearly the same manner 
aswheat is cleared from the chalf in England. 
The grain is then replaced in the mortar, and 
made into meal, which is dressed variously in 
different nations, but .the most com[mon pre- 
paration is by forming it into a kind oi pudding, 
csMtd kouakous. 

The domestic animals of this part of Afiidt 
are nearly the same as those in Europe. Swine 
are frequently to be met with in the woods, but 
their flesh is not esteemed : it is probable diat 
the abhorrence in which this animal is held by 
the Mahometans, has been difibsed among the 
Pagans. Poultry of all kinds, the turkey only 
excepted, are very plentiful. In the fields, the 
guinea-fowl and red partridge abound ; and the 
woods furnish a small species of antelope, the 
flesh of which is- highly and deservedly esteem- 
ed. Of the other wild animals, the most com- 
mon are the hysna, the flanther, and the ele- 
phant. The usual beast of burthen in Nigritia 
, is the ass. The application of animal labour 
to the purposes of agriculture, is no where adopt- 
ed ; the plough, therefore, is wholly unknown* 
The chief instrument made use of in tillage is the 
hoe, which varies in form in different cKstricts ; 
and the labour is universally performed by slaves* 
In monarchical governments, the unculti- 
vated lands are considered «s the property of 
the king ; in those of a republican form they 
belong to the state^ When a person of free con* 
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dition has the means of cultivating a greater 
quantity of ground than he is possessed of, he 
apfdies to the chief man of the district, who al^ 
lows him an extension of territory, which being 
improved by cultivation, becomes vested in the 
possessor and his descendants. The population 
IS in general very disproportioned to the fertility 
<^ the soil and, the facility with which lands are 
acquired ; but the interior countries jare much 
more populous than those on the sea-coast. It 
is supposed, that, in this part of Africa, the 
slaves are in the proportion of three to one to the 
freemen. They receive no I'cward for their ser- 
vices, except food and clothing ; and they are 
treated with rigour or mildness, according to the 
dispositions of their masters ; but in a few poinds, 
custom has established certain rules for the 
treatment of these unfortunate beings, to violate 
which would be esteemed disgraceful. The 
slaves in Africa are, Jirsty those that are bom of 
enslaved mothers ; and, secondly y those that were 
bom free, but by some means have been reduc* 
ed to slavery. Those of the first description are 
by hr the most numerous. The latter are usu« 
ally such as have been reduced to that wretched 
state by cafUruky^/amincy insolvency, or crimen. 

By the customs of this country, prisoners of 
war become the slaves of the conquerors : when 
the weak or unsuccessful warrior begs for mercy, 
beneath the uplifted spear of his antagonist, he 
resigns at the same time his claim to liberty, and 
with his freedom purchases his life. The second 
cause of slavery is fyndne. When the poor ne- 
gro is almost fainting with hung^, he may well 
say with Esau, ^ Behold I am at the point to 
die, and what profit shall this birth^right do me ^' 

Vol. XIV. U 
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Many freemen have been known iFoIuntffiilf to 
surrender their liberty that they mi^ht prefeervet 
their lives ; and parents frequently sell one' of 
their children, to buy food for the rest of the fii- 
mily. The third cause of slavery is iriioivenctf. 
It often happens, that a negro merchant contracts 
debts on some mercantile speculation, which he 
promises to pay at some future period ; but 
should he prove unsuccessful in trade, his per- 
son and services are at the disposal of another \ 
for in Africa the law requit^es, that not otily the 
effects of the insolvent, but the insolv^t him* 
self, shall be sold to discharge the just demands' 
of his creditors. The fourth and last cause 
which we have enumerated, ia the commission Of 
crimesy on which the laws of the country aflix 
slavery as a punishment. These are murder, 
adultery, and witchcraft ; by the last of Which is 
meant pretended magtc^ or the administering of 
poison. 

Mahometanism, blended with the grossest su« 
perstitions, generally prevails among the natives 
of this part of Nigritia ; and the principal ar* 
tides of their belief consist iii acknowledging 
the unity of the Godhead, the observance of tlwB 
fast of Ramadan, the feast of Biram, with cir* 
cumcision, and some other external rites. They 
believe in the mission of Mohammed, but never' 
invoke the prophet by prayers. They divide 
the year into dry and rainy, seasbns, subdivide it 
into Tnoona^ and reckon the days by ^utia. When 
interrogated whether the prelsentoi* another sun 
would appear in the heavens the succeeding day, 
they considered the question as frivolous and ab- 
surd, and beyond the reach of h^man investiga- 
tion. They have names for all the days, and ob- 
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.9cwt Friday a& th/eir Sabb^, though their ordi* 
0aiy employment is never interrupted, and the 
sarne^ r^utipe of business continu^s^ In every 
,yi]lage there is a inarabut, w{io convenes the peo- 
^e to peripnii their devotions^ and pronounces 
absojution from the Koran, while tlie congrega- 
tiop, ranging themselves behind him in onler to 
imitate lus gestures and grimaces, have their 
faces towards the east. 

]. Thiey pbserve the fe&t of Ramadan with great 
strictness and decorum. In the evening, the 
jViahometan women say public prayers at the 
husura,; they are dressed in white, and perform 
the di^erent prostrations of their religion with 
^ue sokmnity. During the whole fast the meek- 
fkess and humility with which the negroes ccm- 
duct themselves, reflect the highest honour. 
1 Q^airds the end of the Ramiadsm, the peofde 
assemble at the misura, to observe the new 
mpon, which is welcomed by the beating of 
idrums, firing, of muskets, and other demonstra- 
.tions of jpy. . ;,, 

Circumcision is performed at the age of four 
or five years^ or at a more adysoiced period, 
.when they, cdlect together vast multitudes of 
fihildren, and a^gx^d festival is held proportioa* 
€,dto the nunfiber and quality of those who are to 
undergo the operaUon. The Pagan natives con- 
sumer this less as a religious ceremony, than as a 
u^ful, and necessary performance, which, ac- 
j9§ixiing to their opinion, tends to render the mar- 
jfi^gjw^te prolific. For two months after Uie 
jiE>p^Uo)^i^, the, young people are exempted from 
^ kdx>ur, and hsm a society called SoUmana. 
.^ ..t^he Pagan natives consider the Supreme Be- 
ing as the qTeator and preserver of all things, but 
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of too exalted a nature to attend to the feebte 
supplications of wretched mortals ; and belieTt 
that he commits the affairs of this world t6 the 
«are and guidance of subordinate spirits, whom 
they suppose to be influenced by various magical 
ceremonies. A white fowl suspended to the 
branch of a particular tree, a snake's head, or a 
lew handfuls of fruit, are offerings frequently 
presented to appease the wrath, or procure the 
favour of these inferior deities. It is only with 
reluctance that they wiH converse on rehgious 
subjects ; and if interrogated concerning their 
ideas of a future state, they express themselves 
with great reverence and hesitation, and endea- 
vour to terminate the discourse, by observing 
that no man knows any thing about it.. They 
are content, they say, to obey and imitate the 
precepts and examples of their fore&thers, 
through the various vicissitudes of the present 
life ; and when this world and its enjoyments be- 
come insipid and of no value^ they look forward 
with anxiety to the fruiUon of a future and more 
perfect state of happiness ; but respecting which 
they indulge no idle and vain conjectures. 

The moon, from the variations of its form, has 
greatly attracted the notice and attention of this 
people. They believe that this luminary has 
been newly created ; and, on its first appearance, 
Mahometans, as well as Pagans, offer up a short 
prayer to the Deity, each person holding his hands 
before his face. The substance of this petition 
is to return thanks to God for his lundness during 
the past moon, and to solicit a continuance of his 
fiiivour during the new one. When ended, they 
spit on their hands, which they rub over their 
&ces. The negroes pay considerable attention 
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to the phpoges of the moon, aod think it veiy 
bnpropitious to commence a journey or any im- 
portant undertaking in the last quarter. They 
imaging ah eclipse to be produced by witchcrafty 
and suppose tliat astronomy is studied only lor 
inagical purposes. 

Respecting geography, they think that the 
world is an extensive plain, the boundaries of 
which are involved in clouds and darkness. 
They descrM^e the sea as a river of salt water^ on 
the £irther shore of which is a country called the 
land of the white people ; and at some distance 
from this is the territory where thie slaves are 
sold, inhabited by cannibals of a gigantic stature* 
Of all countries in the worid, they esteem their 
own as the best ; of all people, themselves as the 
happiest ; and they commiserate the fate of other 
nations, who are destined to inhabit less fortu- 
nate and friendly regions. 

The most remarkable superstitions to which 
this people are addicted, are the grU-gris^ or 
safihiesy which are amulets or charms constantly 
worn by the negroes, who have the greatest con- 
fidence in their power and efficacy. These sa- 
phies are sentences from the Koran, which the 
Mahometan priests write on scraps of paper, and 
sell them, like popish indulgences, to the natives, 
who believe them to be endued with very ex- 
traordinary virtues. Some of them, when in- 
closed in a snake's or alligator's skin, and tied 
round the ancle, are worn as defences against 
the bites of those creatures. By others they are 
employed to protect their persons against hostile 
weapons ; but the most frequent use to which 
these charms are applied, is to prevent or cure 
diseases ; to preserve from hunger or thirst; and 
U3 
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to conciliate the favour of superior ^wers« 
« Notwithstanding," says Mr. Park, " that the 
majority of the negroes are Pagans, and entirely 
i^ect the doctrines of Mahomet, I did not meet 
with a man, whether Bushreen or Kafir, who 
was not fully persuaded of the powerful efficacy 
of these amulets." The marabuts are, perhaps, 
as much revered as any religious order of men 
.on earth. 

To these charms and necromantic arts, they 
add another bug-bear, which is called Mumbo 
Jumboy and is intended by the negroes to keep 
their wives in proper subordination, and, there- 
fore, becomes the universal dread of the women. 
This is a most terrific image about eight or ten 
feet in height, composed of the bad^ of trees, 
clothed in a long robe, crowned with a diadem 
of straw, and hung up at the entrance of every 
town. Polygamy being universally allowed, the 
wives frequently quarrel, where there are often 
so many points of precedency to be adjusted. 
Corporal chastisement is one mode of settiing 
the dispute ; but if the lady think herself un- 
justly punished, and the husband can no longer 
preserve the peace of his family, the interposi- 
tion of Mumbo Jumbo becomes necessary, and 
is always decisive. 

This strange minister of justice, who is sup- 
posed to be either the husband himself, or 
some person instructed by him, disguised in the 
dress which has been mentioned, and armed 
with the rod of public authority, announces his 
approach by loud £ind dismal screams in the 
neighbouring woods. The pantomime is com- 
menced towards night, and as soon as it is dark, 
Mumbo Jumb(\ enters th^ town, and proceeds to 
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thebentang, thither all the inhabitaiite iixime^ 
diately assemble. This exhibiticm is very iaxiA 
4lisliked by the women, who, on hearing of the 
intended visit, if they durst, would instantly run 
away, and hide themselTes ; for, as the person 
in disguisie is Unknown to them, etery married 
femide suspects that he comes on her accouot« 
They all appear, however, when sammoaed ; 
and the ceremony commences with songs and 
dances; which continue till midnight, when 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The victim 
being immediately seized, is stripped naked, 
fastened to a post, and is scourged with the rod 
of this minister of justice, amidst the acclama- 
tions and derision of the assembly ; and it is 
'Very remarkable, that the rest of the women are 
loudest in their acclamations s^nst their un- 
happy and ofiending sister. This, indecent and 
tmmanly revel is continued till day. 
^ A regular society has from time immemorial 
been preserved, for supporting and enforcing the 
power and authority of Mumbo Jumbo ; into the 
mysteries of wWch no person is initiated, without 
lirst taking a solemn oath, that he will never dis- 
close any part of the business. One of the kings 
of Jagro, however, being a weak and uxorious 
prince, is said to have communicated the whole 
aecret to his wife, who, with the indiscretion of 
her sex, and contrary to the most solemn stipu- 
lations, revealed it to the rest oi the women. 
The report of this event soon reached the negro 
chiefs, who were before adverse to the monarch ; 
and now dreading the decline of their authority, 
'and the perpetual state ofrebeU^on and infide- 
lity which would inevitaWy ensue, if the mystery 
should be fully developed, they determined on a 
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great resolutipin, Assuming the ^tbbntativ^^ 
of p^raoii99 who {>erform a xeligibus office, they 
comnumded the king to appear at tl^e bentang 
befeiie MttiniN> Jumbo*. Th« prince not daring 
to ^aobey the .^lunixions, was ordered to pror 
dncealLUa drives, who no Moner made their 
^pparsofi^f t^m^. tb^y W^rt asaaisdnatedy and 
thi» was thfifdisQOvery effectuaUy suppressed* 

The ^HiarAbuls are a distinct order oi mm 
fmm the te6t <^ 1^ people, though on common 
ocG^ons their dress dif&rs tittle from that of 
the laity. In, their private oeconomy and the 
^netal^ conduct of Ufe, they differ from aU 
^others, and exhibit the most refined hypocrisy 
and conning.^ Their <fignity descends to aU 
their, male offiipring» forming a numerous ecde^ 
inastical body,, for the maintenance and support 
of whom vast i^fisnies, and even whole pixi^ 
irinoes, afe ap^INriated* Their manners are 
rdpreaentedaa grave, formal, affected, and in- 
triguing ;. but in other respects they deserve tlie 
greatest praise, being temperate and abstemious, 
charitable^ thebe ^ their own order, and faith- 
%! in the per fonnsuac^. of their compacts. Cha- 
t&y is a . virtue, which, thoi^h never violated 
amoi^ themseites, does not extend to that uni« 
Versal benevolence, which, can alone render it 
ceally valuable and v^ful* If any one of their 
society, has offended against the laws of his coun- 
try, they. do not suffer him to be sent into 
3layery, but punish him ^conformably to their 
(Own institutions. They emiploy a great portion 
of their time 10 the tiution of their children, 
whiMik the jr cardEuUy insU*uct in the principles 
of the Leviticid law i which, next to the doc^ 
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trineft of the Koran, is held in the greatest res- 
pect and esteem; 

Their children are taught to write on a book, 
formed of a smooth, hard wood ; and they read 
Certain bharactiers resembling Arabic. The great 
vdume of the niarabut institutions is composed 
in a language entirely different from that of the 
vulgar, and is said by some authors to be a cor- 
rupt Hebrew or Arabic. From this bodt they 
take transcripts for prirate use, and some of 
them travel from province to province, instruct- 
ing the children of the natives in religious and 
scientific knowledge. At these seminaries, the 
girls are taught during the day, but the boys, 
who are considered, while pupils, as the domestic 
'slaves of the master, and employed by him in va- 
rious avocations, receive then* instruction in the 
mornings and evenings. The tutors encourage 
emulation, in order to stimulate their scholars to 
great exertions. WHen the pupil has learned 
the Koran, together with a certain number of 
public prayers, he is examined by the bushreens, 
or mussulmen, who, being satisfied with his abil- 
ities arid improvement, request him to read the 
last page of the book. This being accordingly 
done, the boy presses the Koran against his 
forehead, and proneiunces the word amen ; upo^ 
which they rise, and bestoW on him the title of 
bushreen. The pai-ents then redeem their son, 
by giving the teacher the value of a slave i but 
if they cannot afford it, the boy continues the 
property bf the master, till he ransoms himself 
by his own industry. 

Evfery town is Open to the marabuts, and tb^ 
travel unmolested tiitoug^ the fields of war, and 
during the rage of the most sanguihary eonteftt. 
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SucKis the veneratioa with which this pf^gile are 
unlversairy regarded, that persoi^ of u^e first 
distinjgtionr. on i^[ifeting a mars^ut^^ iz^me^ately 
l&Il oa their kne^s, an|d. crave ^i^ beiiedjction* 
. ThfiManding9€s sd<bm attain exU^eme old 
jage ; inany become^ ^rey^hsured and wfinkled at 
lorty J ani| few live longer than fifty-five qr sixty. 
^But, notwithstanding that longevity is unfrequent 
^mong the i^egnoes^ they are not subject, to ma- 
' t^ diseases. Sin>pl« dlet^ and acUv;^ life preserve 
them from the .disorders which are prowiced by 
^uxury and idleness. Fevers and fli^es sire most 
xommon ^nd. most fat^al ; for the ^^fire joI which 
liiey gener^ly apply saphies ^Ojifferent parts of 
'the b^i^, apd perform various superstiticius cere- 
monies, many of which are calculated to inspire 
hope, and prevent despondency, in the patient. 
Sbmetiqfies, howevjpr, they fyllow a Afferent 
method : on the first attack of a fever;. Mfhen th^ 
sick person cQipplf^f of col(], theyiprea^ 
branches of the nauclea pricntalia. oii hot embers 
of wood, a|[)d lay the patient upon them, ^rap- 
j)€d up in a l^rge cotton clotU Water, Js then 
sprinkled over the branches, wj^ich^ de^cendinr 
xto the heat, raises a ck>ud. of vapojur.i in which 
:the diseased/pienson remans inyolv^, tllk the em- 
[hti^ are nearly .^tingui^d; i'.and this practices, 
vbycausiqg.^^piji^uftej perspiration, generally af- 
^^rds him ^great »dief.. The bark of different 
trees reduced to powde;r, apd mix«d with the 
food of, the patient, is uspd fiir curing the dysen- 
tery ; but this prescription is ^opifnonly unsuc- 
cessful. The negroes are a(sp..«^bj^i to the 
jfo^ytiic flepAfmtiunsj ^d a,hojn\d.9pcciii%,p£ le^ 
^offjf- ...T^is^last disease is said to be incurab^^ 
.!^ 89fn€lifn^ destroys the hands and feeU ^ . 
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tUl they are able to i^allt. They attend ndt only 
to the growth, security, iand vigour of their pet^ 
sons, but, as far is theh* own confined ideas 
permit, to the iinfifovement of their minds, suid,' 
like the smcient Persians, one of their first lessons 
is-*to speak truth. Maternal affection, which i& 
neither suppressed by the restraints, nor diverted- 
by the solicitudes of civilized life, operates in 
tiiis country with great fi)rce, and fails not to' 
produce proportionate filial duty and tenderness 
in the child* ^ " To a woman," says Mr* Park, 
" I never addressed myself, in the langu^ of 
decency and friendship, without receiving a de- 
dent and fnendly iahswer. If I was hungry, or 
thirsty, Wet, or sick, they did not hesitate, like 
Uie men, to perform a generous action*- ; In so 
free and so kind a manner did they contribute tb 
my relief, that, if I was dry, I drank the sweet- 
est draught, aiid if hungi^, I tite the coarsest 
morsel with a double relish.** ' 

As the negroes have nt) written language of 
their own, the general rt^e of decision is an ap- 
peal to ancient emtom; but iihce die system of 
Mahomet has made so great progress in this 
part of Africa, the converts to that fmth have 
gradually introduced, with the religious tenets, 
many of the civil institutions of the prophet ; and 
where the Koran is found not sufficiently ex-' 
plicit, they have recourse to a commentary call- 
ed ^/'SAarra, which contains a complete expo- 
sition or digest of the Mahometan laws, both 
civil and criminal. This frequency of appeal 
to written documents, with which the Pagan 
natives are necessariry unacquainted, has been 
the occasion of their using in their palavers, pnK 
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fessional advocate^ or expounders of the law, 
who are allowed to appear and plead for the 
l^ntilF or defendant, much in the same manner 
as in the courts of Great Britain ; and who, in 
the forensic qualifications of procrastination and 
cavil, and in the arts of confounding and per- 
plexing a cause, are not always surpassed by the 
ablest lawyers in Europe. 

The river Gambia, which next clsdms our 
attention, discharges itself into the ocean. be- 
tween Cape Verd and Cape Roxo, and whose 
source till very lately was unknown, and^ sup- 
posed to be a- branch of the Senegal. It is now, 
however, ascertained to be a distinct river, to 
have its rise among the mountains about the 
ninth degree of west longitude, and to run to the 
we^-north-west. Though the Gambia, near its 
influx into the ocean, is divided by a great num- 
ber of islands and sand-banks, the broadest part 
of its channel does not exceed three leagues. 
For fifty leagues up the country, however, it is 
navigable for a ship of three or four hundred 
tons burthen : and at Barraconda, which is five 
hundred miles from the sea, it will admit ves- 
sels of considerable size. The proper time for 
sailing up this river is from December to June^ 
during which period it flows in a smooth and 
placid course ; but all the rest of the year, the 
Gambia can be navigated only with much difficul- 
ty, on account of its prodigious swell, which is 
occasioned by the violent rains that &11 in this 
country. At the entrance into thi» river from 
the ocean numbers of sharks are found ; and, 
farther up, it abounds with alligators ; where is 
also the hippopotamus, pr river-horse, which 
might not improperly be termed th^ river-ele- 
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phiant,* on account of its enormous and unwieldy 
bulk) and the ivory furnished by its teeth. This 
animal is amphibious, has short thick legs and 
cloven hoofs^ and feeds on grass and such shrubs 
as are near the water, in whi/:h it seeks refuge 
on hearing the approach of man. The Gambia 
is of a muddy colour ; the banks are covered 
with impenetrable thickets of mangrove, and 
the whole of the adjoining country is flat and 
swampy. 

The Portuguese, who are supposed to have 
been the original discoverers of this coast, eager 
to seize on every situation which seemed favour- 
able for the advancement of trade, established 
several factories along the coast, and on the 
banks of the Gambia, as high as the Europeans 
generally resort. This is demonstrable from the 
ruins of many forts, still visible in different 
places, and which were constructed long before 
any otlier European nation attempted the navi- 
gation to India. The Portuguese, however, at 
length, abandoned their settlements in this coun> 
try for more advantageous prospects, and were 
succeeded by the English, who fortified them- 
selves on a small island, situated four leagues 
from the mouth of the river Gambia. Here 
they erected a fort, which was twice taken, plun- 
dered, and levelled to the ground ; first by the- 
French, and afterwards by pirates ; and would 
probably never have been recovered, without 
the interference and assistance of the British le- 
gislature. 

The next establishment of the English was on 
the Cabata, which falls into the Gambia almost 
opposite to James's Island, and on the south of 
that river. Here the trade was inconsiderabJS 

Vol. XIV. X 
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the chief purpose of the fectory being to funush 
James's fort with proiisiont. James's Island^ 
where the English had formerly s^ small fert, is 
about three quarters of a mile in circumierencey 
and pays a small tribute to the king of Barra, the 
sovereign of the country. Farther up the river 
are several other estabHshments of inferior con- 
sequence, and which have communication with 
one another. As none of these &ctories are suf^ 
ficiently conuderable for meriting a particular des- 
cription, we shall enumerate the various articles 
of commerce between Eurc^ and this country, 
by the river Gambia* Premising only that the 
trade being laid open, after the period of which 
we have been treating, became almost annihilat- 
ed : the share of commerce of which the Eng- 
lish at this time partake, supports not more than 
two or three annual ships ; and the gross value 
of British exports does not amount to twenty 
. thousand pounds a year. The French and Danes 
still rasdntain a small share ; and the Ameri- 
cans have lately sent a few vessels by way of ex^ 
periment. 

The commodities exported to the Gambia 
from Europe consist of fire-arms, ammumticm, 
iron-ware, spirituous liquors, tobacco, cotton 
caps, a small quantity of broad cloth, and a few 
articles of the manu&cture of Manchester ; In- 
dia goods, glsCss beads, amber, and other trifles^ 
For which are received in exchange gold-dust, 
ivoiy, bees-wax, hides, and slaves ; the last of 
which form the principal article, though the^ 
whole number annually exported at this time by 
all nations, is supposed to be less than one thou- 
sand. They are brought to the coast in peri- 
odical caravans, many of them from very remote 
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itilatid countties. In &us bartering ooe commo- 
dity for another, many inconveniences must ne- 
xessarily have arisen from the want of coined 
moneys or some other visible and determinate 
medium, by which to establish the difference of 
value between different articles; to remedy 
which, the natives of the interior, as well aft 
.jome other parts of Africa, make use of small 
shells called cowries. The inhabitants on the 
coast have adc^ted a practice, which is, perhaps, 
peculiar to themselves ; a certain quantity of 
goods of whatever denomination, appearing to 
be equal in value to a bar of iron, constitutes, in 
the i^raseol<^y of the tradesman, a bar of that 
particular merchandise* But as it must unavoid^ 
^ly happen, that, according to the plenty or 
scarcity of goods, in proportbn to the dexnand9 
the relative value would be subject to continual 
fluctuation, it has been found hecessary to act 
with greater precision ; and, accordingly, the 
current estimation of a bar is established at two 
ihillings sterling. 

. The greater part of the ivory which fe sold on 
the Gambia, is brought from the interior coun- 
try. The negroes express the utmost surprise at 
the eagerness of the Europeans in procuring ele- 
phants' teeth, as they cannot comprehend their 
use. Nor will they believe, they say, that 
such long voyages would be undertaken mere- 
ly to furnish handles of knives, combs, and toys, 
when wood would equally answer the pur- 
pose. When a herd of elephants is discovered, 
the hunters follow them till they perceive that 
flome one has strayed from the rest into a siti^- , 
ation where he can be fired at with effect : thej^ 
then cautiously approach the animal till ihtf 
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are sufficiently near, when they dischiarge th^il^ 
IHCces, and throw Uietnselves on their faces 
among the grass. The elephant feeling hini«- 
self wounded, endeavours to extract the balls 
with his trunk, but finding his attempts ineffec- 
tual, becomes furkyu*, and runs about among the 
bushes till he is exhausted by &tigue and loss o( 
blood, when the hunters again £« their gun% 
and kill him* ^ 

Gold is found in considerable quantities in the' 
territories of Miokfing and Jallonkadoo* That 
of Manding is in small grains, nearly in a pure 
«tate, among masses of sand or clay. As soon 
«s the harvest is finished, and the waters hare, 
subsided, a day is appointed to commence the 
washing of gold, on the morning of which a bul- 
lock is killed, and prayers and charms are re- 
peated for ensuring success* If they be unfortu- 
nate at the beginning, it is considered as an evil 
omen, and very few have resdlution to persevere 
in the vrork till the termination of the season. 
The most profitable mode of washing is effected 
by digging a deep pit near some hill tiiat contains 
gold. The metal is washed by the women, and 
the operation is simple. A portitm of sand or 
clay, together with a certain quantity of water, 
is put into a calabash, to which a rotatory motion 
is given, till part of the contents fly over the 
brim at every evolution* The sand which is thus 
separated, is allowed to subside, and the opera- 
tion is repeated with fresh water till it comes off 
almost pure* The woman then shakes the con- 
tents into another calabash, except the portion 
which is nearest the bottom, and which most 
probably contains the precious metal. After this 
IS again washed a« before^ she carefully examines 
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it, and picks out the pieces of gold. " It is 
evident," says Mr. Park, " that the country con- 
tains a considerable portion of this precious me- 
tal, for many of the i^maller particles must ti^- 
cessarily escape the observation of the naked 
eye ; and, as the natives generally search the 
sands of streams at a great distance from the 
bills, and consequently far removed from the 
mines where the gold was originally produced, 
the labourers were sometimes but ill-rewarded 
lor their trouble." 

The island of Coree, which is the great empo- 
rium of the trade of this country^ is the only Eu- 
ropean settlement between the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia- It is situated within cannon-shot of 
Cape Verd, received its present appeHation from 
the Dutch, who were its lii^t possessors, and 
extends in circumference about two English 
miles. Notwithstanding.its confined limits, the 
situation is agrees^ and pleasant, and the. ^r 
temperate, though placed in the torrid aoney 
owing to its being continually refreshed by alter- 
nate freezes from the land and sea. ^ Its imporr 
tance,t however, aiises entirely from its vicinity 
to Cape Verd, and the consequent convenience 
of trade, which has rendered it an object of con- 
tendon between several European nations. 

Surrounded nearly on all sides by rocks, it is 
accessible only at two particular bays ; and 
strong fortifications Mving been erected where- 
^vcr they ^ere deemed necessary, it has been 
considered by some persons as sufficiently im- 
pregnable to entitle it to the appellation of the 
African Gibraltar. The soil was originally com* 
posed of a red sand, on which grew nothing ex- 
cept reeds ; but, by the indefatigable industry -of 
X 2 
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its possessors^ all kinds of vegetables have been 
rsdsed in great abundance ; gardens have been 
.planted with excellent fruit trees ; and from a 
barren and despicable island, it has been convert* 
ed into one of die most pleasant and fertile settle* 
ments in Africa* 

Goree \eas ceded to the Dutch, in the year 
1617, by Biram, king of Cape Verd ; when they 
immediately erected a fort on a rock to the 
north-west, to which they gave the name of 
Fort Nassau ; but^ finding that it did not suf- 
ficiently command the harbour, they raised 
another fortification rather nearer the shore, and 
denominated it Orange Fort, From this set- 
tlement the Dutch were expelled, in 1663, by 
Admiral Holmes,* who garrisoned it with Eng- 
lish troops ; but two years afterwards, Gorec 
was retaken by De Ruyter, and became the 
property of its former masters. It remained in 
their possession without interruption till 1677, 
when a French squadron commanded by the 
count d'Estres attacked the island, and com-, 
pelled the Dutch garrison to surrender at dis» 
cretion* The French, now sensible of the con- 
sequence and value of their acquisition, imme^ 
diately began to fortify it in the strongest man* 
ner possible ; and, though the Dutch made sc** 
veral attempts to recover this important settle^ 
ment, their efforts, proved vain and ineffectual* 
In the year 1759, when the British arms were 
triumphant in eVery quarter of the globe, a 
squadron commanded by commodore, after- 
wards lord Keppel, reduced this island under 
the English government. It was, however, re- 
stored to the French by the treaty of peac^ 
signed at Paris in 1 763. It was again taken by 
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• tlie English during the American war ; but ced- 
ed to France in 1783. 

The river Senegal is one of the most consider^ 
able in Afiica, and has its rise near the source of 
the Gambia, about the seventh degree of west 
longitude, and runs to the north-west. Within 
two leagues of the sea, it turns suddenly to the 
south, and during the remakider of its course is 
divided from the ocean only by a natural bank of 
sand. By this curve it runs twenty-five leagues 
from nor^ to south, and at length discharges 
its waters into the sea, in fifteen degrees and fifty 
minutes of northem latitude. It separates the 
country of the negroes from Zaara, or the De- 
sert, which is inhabited by Moors. All the prin- 
cipal rivers of Nigritia have an annual inunda- 
tion similar to that of the Nife, and usually 
about the 'same season of the year. The Senegal 
is forty days in rising to its height, and ^hen it 
has overflowed its, banks, the channel cannot be 
traced without great difficulty, even by those 
who are accustomed to navigate it ; and when, 
a few years since, a French boatncontaining thirty 
men was sent up this river, they could only pro- 
<ieed aboijt a thousand miles, their course being 
constantly impeded by the tops of trees, and the 
crew experiencing such a variety of hardships, 
that only five returned alive. 

The extreme rapidity of the current near the 
mouth of the river, is attributed to the narrow 
and confined space through which so large a 
body of water flows ; the influx into the ocean 
being not more than half a league in breadth, 
in the midst of which is a bar that contriacts it 
still more, and renders the passage both difficult 
;and dangeFous» The iMivigation is extremely 
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hazardous during the rainy seiuson ; when the 
prodi^ous swell of the stream} and the violence 
of the south-west winds opposed to its rapid 
course, produce waves of the most tremendous 
appearance, with a roaring noise that fills with 
horror the heart of the most adventurous mari-* 
ner. This bar prevents ships of live or six hun- 
dred tons from entering the river; a circum- 
stance, however, that is attended with consider- 
able advantage, and from which the fort of St* 
Louis derives its principal strength and secu- 
rity. 

After pasttng the bar, the river glides gently 
and smoothly, and is four fathoms in depth. 
The bai^s are variegated with a pleasing ver* 
dure, and the trees in perpetual bloom, which 
contain birds of the most vivid beauty. In this 
part of the country, wild beasts are very abun- 
dant, particularly elephants, which are very in- 
offensive when unmolested. In the low grounds 
grows a species of ebony, which rises to a pro- 
digious height, and bears large bunches of yel- 
low flowers of an aromatic smell. The bark of 
these trees is beautifully variegated with differ- 
ent colours, and the wood constantly bears the 
i^me hue as the bark, though the flowers <^ each 
arealike. 

The Senegal forms a number of islands, which 
are^well clothed with trees, fruits, and her- 
bage ; but the only one on which the French, 
who have been the chief proprietors of this part 
of the country since they took it from the Dutch 
in 1687, made any settlement, was the Senegal, 
^tuated in sixteen degrees . and five minutes of 
northern latitude, and about five miles from the 
t]^uthQf the river. This island^ which is onlj 
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two thousand three hundred yards in lengthy 
and, at a medium, scarcely three hundred in 
breadth, is a dry, sandy, and steril spot, but 
well defended by the fort of St. Louis, con- 
structed in a quadrangular form, with two bas- 
tions of considerable strength, and an arsenal 
well supplied with stores and ammunition* Af- 
ter the French had been in possession of this set- 
tlement about five years, it fell into the hands 
of the English, who took it in 1692 ; but in the 
following year it was retaken. In 1758, Sene- 
gal again fell under the power of the English, 
by the activity and resolution of Capt£un Marsh 
of the navy, and Major Mason of the marines ; 
who, with a small squadron . of ships, added a 
valuable conquest to their country, without the 
loss of a single man. By the treaty of peace in 
'1763, it was ceded to Great Britain, which ren- 
dered the gum-trade almost exclusively our 
own ; but it once more fell into the hands of the 
French, during the American war, to whom it 
was guaranteed. in 1783. 

The gum^ called Senegal, or Arabic, which 
constitutes the principal commodity of this coun- 
try, is reckoned a very valuable article of com- 
merce, and made use of in many arts and manu- 
&ctures, particularly painting and dying. The 
tree from which gum exudes, is described as a 
species of acacia, small and prickly, full of 
branches, and clothed with ever-green leaves 
cxtremdy narrow, and of a moderate length. It 
bears a white flower, the bottom of which at 
length becom«s a pod, filled with small and hard 
seed that serve to propagate the species. There 
are three forests of this tree, which are all situ- 
ated in the desert north of the river, and at near- 
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ly equal distances from it. They yield etery 
year two crops, one in December, which is the 
more productive, the other in March. This 
gum is sold by the natives by a cubic measure 
called a quintsd, which contains about two hun- 
dred weight ; and in such amazing quantities is 
it produced, that a quintal of gum is frequently 
exchanged for goods, which in Europe are nol 
- worth more than half a crown. 



CHAPTER XL 
Zaarai or the Desert* 

UNI>ER this general head we shall include 
the countries of Biledulgerid and Tombuc- 
too, together with the several Moorish nations 
that inhabit the vicinity of this vast Desert, all of 
which are involved in . much uncertainty. Asf 
many of these inhospitable regions have never 
been sufficiently explored by any person capable 
of communicating information, the descriptions 
to be met with in modem systems are pregnant 
only with invention and unauthenticated asser- 
tions. We shall, therefore, wave a practice 
which every liberal and ingenuous mind must 
condemn, and content ourselves with briefly ar- 
ranging the best accounts that have been receiv- 
ed, relative to this extensive and barren tract of 
territory. 

Zaara is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the' west ; by Barca, Egypt, and Nubia, on the 
east ; by the rivers Senegal and Niger on the 
south ; and by Biledulgerid on the north ; com- 
prehending an immense extent of burning sands, 
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the sterility of which no labour can overcomci 
unless near the few rivers and springs which are 
to be met with in this parched land* The Moon 
of this part of Africa very much resemble in their 
persons the mulattoes of the West-Indies ; and 
seem to be a mixed race between those c^ the 
north and the negroes of the south* Of their 
origin, as distinguished from the inhabitants of 
Barbary, we are told, that before the Arabian 
conquest in the seventh century, the whole of 
the inhabitants on the continent of Africa then 
known, were generally denominated Mauriy or 
Moors. These people were converted to Maho« 
metanism during the reign of the caliphs ; and 
many of the Numidian tribes retired southward 
across the Great Desert, in order to avdd the fu- 
ry of the Arabians* It is supposed that their do* 
minion extends from west to east in a narrow 
belt, xfrom the mouth of the Senegal to the con- 
fines of the empire of Abyssinia. 

Between Cape Blanco and the river Senegal, 
the country is chiefly inhabited by those Moor- 
ish nations, that acknowledge the supremacy of 
a sovereign ; each of them being governed by a 
chief, who is generally the most wealthy and 
considerable person of the tribe* Their govern- 
ment is founded on republican principles, and 
nothing can be effected without the advice and 
approbation of a council, or of an assembly of 
the whole tribe- They are brave and inured to 
fatigue ; and though Mahometans^ it would be 
ytjq^ difficult to make them undertake a journey 
to mecca, because they would gain nothing by 
it ; but they frequently penetrate, without re- 
luctance, to the centre of Africa, from whence 
they bring an amaaing quantity of gold* This 
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expedition is undertaken with large caravans la- 
den with salt, cloth, and various instruments of 
iron ; which they exchange for gold, ivory, musk, 
bezoar, and slaves* They also sometimes seize 
and carry off the negroes with whom they go to 
traffic, and sell them to the Europeans, or to -the 
Moors of Fez and Morocco. 

Their horses are extremely beautiful, and of 
the Barbary breed ; and the Moors set a high 
value on them, on account of their fleetness, 
which enables them to plunder the negro coun- 
tries. These steeds are often and plentifully fed, 
and have a large quantity of milk given to them 
every evening. The Moors are excellent horse- 
men, and ride without fear. One of their prin- 
cipal amusements is to gallop at full speed, and 
then stop the horse- on a sudden, which frequent- 
ly brings him down on his haunches. But the 
principal constituent of wealth j§ their numerous 
herds* 

They live in tented vills^s, generally con- 
structed in a circular form, with an empty space 
in the centre for the purpose of enclosing their 
cattle. Centinels are constantly placed on each 
«ide of this encampment, in order to guard 
against suiprises by robbers or beasts of prey. 
On the slightest surmise of danger, they give the 
^ alarm, which is speedily conveyed throughout 
the village, when every man capable of bearing 
arms stands on the defensive, at the door of his 
tent. Their slender accommodations, indeed, 
and the want of every superfluity, giv^ little en- 
couragement to plunderers of their own species ; 
for the whole of their wealth and property, their 
cattle only excepted, is easily conveyed on the 
backs of camels to a fresh encampment, and a 
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more fertile and fevourable spot. They gene- 
rally subsist on cakes of millet ; and their com- 
mon beverage is water, or milk and whey ; for 
though in those provinces which are watered by 
the Senegal, wheat and barley might be cultivat- 
ed to great advantage, the innate love of ramb- 
ling which characterizes this people, prevents 
them from paying any attention to agriculture, 
and they choose rather to depend on the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth, than to con- 
fine themselves to any particular spot. " Like 
the roving Arabs," says Mr. Park, " the Moors 
frequently remove from one place to another, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, or the conve- 
nience of pasturage. In the month of Februa- 
ry, when the heat of the sun scorches up every 
sort of vegetation in the Desert, they approach 
the negro country to the south ; where they re- 
side till the rains commence in July. During 
that period, they purchase com and other neces- 
saries from the natives of Nigritia, in exchange 
for salt, and then return to the Desert, where 
they continue till the succeeding February. This 
wandering life inures them to hardships,, and 
strengthens the bonds of their society 5 but it 
creates in them an aversion towards strangers, 
which is almost insurmountable* Cut off from 
all intercourse with civilized nations^ and boast- 
ing an advantage over the negroes, by the pos- 
session of their very limited knowledge of letters, 
they are proud, as well as bigoted, ferocious, 
and intolerant, and combine in their character the 
Superstition of the negro, with the cruelty and 
treachery of the Arab." 

Prevented as they are by local disadvantages 
from the gratification of voluptuous appetitesi 

Vol. XIV* Y 
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and wisely contented with the few conyeniencies 
afforded them by their situation, the Moors and 
Arabs of Zaara and Biledulgerid enjoy a share of 
health which almost precludes the use of medi- 
cine. The distempers to which they are chiefly 
subject, are intermittent fevers and dysenteries) 
for the cure of which, prescriptions are some- 
times administered by old women, but in general 
nature is left to herself* The small-pox at timed 
occasions great destruction, and is fi^quently 
conveyed by the Moors to the negroes in the 
southern states. They are entire strang;ers to 
all acute and chronical diseases, which are the in- 
evitaUe consequences of luxury and indolence ; 
and often live to a great age without feeling the 
attacks of time ; seldom dying before the vital 
heat is extinguished, and the circulation of the 
fluids impeded by a length of years* At sixty a 
man is said to be in the pnme of life, and is 
equally juvenile and vigorous with an European 
of thirty ; a circumstance which certsunly pro- 
ceeds from the uninterrupted temperance of their 
lives, and their exemption from the consuming 
passions of envy and ambition* 

The passionate fondness which mothers ex- 
press for their children would be highly com- 
mendable, were it not carried to a degree of ex- 
cess that borders on weakness, superstition, and 
absurdity. They diligently watch over their off- 
spring, in order to prevent the malignity of an 
evil eycy which they firmly believe can occasion 
diseases, misfortunes, and deaUi* 

Males are circumcised at the age of fourteen, 
after which they are permitted to marry whene- 
ver their circumstances are suflBciently affluent 
to enable them to purchase a wife ; for, next to 
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his cattk) the wealth of a &ther consists in the 
number of his daughters* The afiection of a 
bridegroom is always estimated by his liberality, 
and by the value of his presents, and the young 
lady is never received, till her parents are suffi* 
ciently compensated for the loss of their daugh- 
ter. If the suitor be disappointed in his expec* 
tations of the beauty or chastity of his bride^ he 
may without ceremony return her, on forfeiture 
of the stipulated consideration. '< In the even* 
ing,'' says Mr^. Park, ^^ the tabala, or large drum^ 
was beat to announce a wedding which was held 
at one of the neighbouring tents. A great num- 
ber of people of both sexes assembled, but with- 
out that mirth and hilarity which take place at a 
marriage among the negroes : here was neither 
singing nor dancing, nor any other amusement 
that I could perceive. A woman was beating 
the drum, and the other women joinhig at times 
like a chorus, by setting up a shrill scream ; and 
at the same time moving their tongues from one 
side of the mouth to the other with great celeri- 
ty. I was soon tired, and had retired into my 
hut, where I was sitting almost asleep, when an 
Old woman entered, with a wooden bowl in her 
hand, and signified that she had brought me a 
present from the bride. Before I could recover 
from the surprise which this message created, 
the woman discharged the contents of the bowl 
full in my face. Finding that it was the same 
sort of holy water, with which, among the Hot- 
tentots^ a priest is said to sprinkle a new married 
couple, I began to suspect that the old lady was 
actuated by mischief or malice ; but she gave 
me seriously to understand, that it ivaa a nufitial 
benedictionfrom the bri<k*8 own person ; and which 
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on such occasions is always received by the young 
unmarried Moors^ as a mark of distinguished fa- ' 
vour." 

They entertain very singular ideas relative to 
feminine perfection : with them gracefulness of 
figure and an expressive countenance are by no 
means requisite ; corpulency and beauty are sy« 
nonimous terms : a perfect beauty is a load for a 
camel ; and a woman of moderate pretensions re- 
quires sf slave on each side to support her. In 
consequence of this taste for unwieldiness of 
bulk, the Moorish ladies are at great pains to ac- 
quire it early in life, and for this purpose the 
mothers compel the young girls to devour a 
great quantity of kouskous, and to drink a large 
quantity of camel's milk, every morning. *' It 
is of no importance," observes Mr. Park, " whe- 
ther the girl has an appetite or not ; the kous- 
kous and milk must be swallowed, and obedi- 
ence- is frequently enforced by blows. I have 
seen a poor girl sit crying with the bowl at her 
lips, for more than an hour,- and the mother 
holding a stick in her hand, which she used 
without mercy, whenever she observed that her 
daughter was not swallowing." 

The ceremonies used at funerals greatly re- 
semble those of the negroes on similar occasions. 
When any male native dies, one of his women 
or relations bursts into a loud outcry, which is 
tlie signal for all the females of the village to 
commence a doleful screaming. The people 
then assemble, and either deplore the loss of the 
deceased in the most plaintive strains, or com- 
memorate his virtues in melancholy airs suited to 
the occasion. This lively and natural represen- 
tation of grie^ however, is entirely feigned, 
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being equally bestowed on every man, without 
any distinction of rank or merit. The body is 
then washed, dressed, and placed upon an eleva* 
tion, that the neighbours may take a last view of 
it ; after which it is interred with the head a lit* 
ile raised, the face being turned to the east, and 
the grave, on which they plant a particular shrub 
that is not allowed to be plucked, or even touch- 
ed, by strangers, is covered with stones. 

The scientific attainments of the Moors and 
Arabs of the Desert are very limited ; and thQ 
priests alone are capable of reading Arabic, or 
any other language, and their leamii^ is almost 
wholly confined to ^e Koran, and the law of 
Mahomet. Some of them, however, have ob- 
tained a tolerable knowledge of astronomy, and 
can convei*se, with the precision of Europeaa 
scholars, on the numl>er, situation, and divisi<m 
t>f the stars. They are very much attached to 
their music, which has a peculiar softness and 
effeminacy, and seems adapted to a people fond 
of pastoral ease, and too enervated to listen with 
pleasure to the " shrill notes of war." But they 
are by no means deficient in personal courage, 
and fight on horseback witli amazing resolution 
and dexterity* It is said that tlie inhabitants of 
the Desert frequently mount the ostrich, whose 
speed distances the fleetest horse, when this gi^ 
gantic bird expands its wings, and skims along 
the surface of the earth. 

Zaara is divided into several provinces or 
kingdoms, among which are reckoned Zans^a, 
Zuenziga, Taj-ga, Lempta, Bomou, Gaoga, Ge- 
dumah, Jaffnoo, Ludamar, Beeroo, Tonibuctoo, 
and Hottssa, which are all Moorish states. 

Besides the beasts common to the torrid zouee 
Y2 
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this country is remarkable for a species of domes* 
tic animal, called adimnsdm, which is about the 
size of an ass, with long pendant ears, and cover- 
ed with fine short wool. It is so strong that it is 
capable of carrying a man several miles, and so 
gentle that it never refuses a burden. Lions^ 
tigers, wolves, and other fell and savage crea- 
tures, add to the horrors of this inhospitable coun- 
try, and render the situation of the inhabitants 
equally disagreeable and dangerous* Describing 
the Great Desert, Mr* Park says, « The dis- 
consolate -wanderer, wherever he turns, sees 
nothing around him but a vast indeterminable ex- 
panse of sand and sky ; a gloomy and barren void, 
where the eye finds no particular object to rest 
upon, and the mind is filled with padnful appre- 
hensions of perishing with thirst. Surrounded 
by this dreary solitude, the traveller sees the 
dead bodies of birds, that the violence of the 
wind has brought from happier regions ; and, as 
he ruminates on the fearful length of his remain- 
ing passage, listens with horror to the voice of 
the driving blast— -the only sound that interrupts 
the awful repose of the Desert." 

Geographers mention that Kala, in the pro- 
vince of Bardoa, and Gaoga, in that of the same 
name, are two of the most considerable towns in 
this sultry tract. There is also a place called 
Tegersa, which some writers consider as the ca- 
pital, but of which we are not even told in what 
part of the desert it is situated. 

The kingdom of Tombuctoo, which is the 
great object of European research, lies to the 
south-east of Zaara, extends to both sides 
of the Niger, and is said to be very consider- 
able ; but its limits are not known. The capi- 
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tal bears the name of the kiogdoniy and is situ* 
ated in the latitude of sixteen degrees and thirty 
minutes, and in the longitude of one degree and 
thirty-three minutes east of Greenwich^ In this 
city, and the surrounding country, the houses 
are built in a conical form, and composed 
of hurdles, plaistered with cky* Tombuctoo^ 
however, contains one handsome stone mosque ; 
and the royal palace, which was designed and 
built under the immediate inspection of a natire 
of Grenada, who had been driven hither when 
the Moors were expelled from Spain, is likewise 
a strong and handsome fabric. 

In the city of Tombuctoo are many weavers 
and mechanics, and hither European cloth is 
brought from ^rbary and the coast of Guinea ; 
and it is cme of the chief marts for that extensive 
commerce which the Moors carry on with the 
negroes. This sovereignty is weU watered by 
canals cut from the Niger, as well as by a num- 
ber of springs, which render the soil fertile, and 
productive in all kinds of grain, and almost every 
necessary of life. The king and all the chief of- 
ficers are Moors ; and the inhabitants are either 
of the same extraction, or Mahometan converts. 
Their principles are-more intolerant than those 
of the natives of any other part of Africa. Mr* 
.Park was informed by an old negro, that when 
he first visited Tombuctoo, the landlord of the 
place where he lodged, on conducting him into 
his hut, spread a mat op the floor, and laid-* 
rope on it, saying, ^ If you are a Mussulman, 
you are my friend ; sit down :— but if you are a 
Kafir (an unbeliever in the prophet,) you arc 
my slave, aiMl with this rope I will lead you.to 
maiket." Christians are considered as enemies 
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of Mahomet, and, therefore, never permitted to 
enter this country. There are many Jews at 
Tombuctoo ; but they all speak Arabic, and use 
the same prayers as the Moors. If they did not 
thus conform themselves to the religion which 
prevails, they would not be suffered to remain 
here. 

« The present king of Tombuctoo is named Abu 
Abrahima; he possesses immense riches, and 
his wives and concubines are clothed in silk* 
He affects to shew some attention to literature, 
by the maintenance of several doctors, priests, 
and judges; but, except at court, the whole 
country exhibits scarcely the smallest glimdier* 
ing of science* When the monarch visits his 
dominions, he rides on the back of a camel richly 
caparisoned, one of his principal officers attend- 
ing him on foot. It is supposed that the military 
force of this couiftry consists of about three 
thousand horsemen, who are armed with en- 
Tenomed darts, besides a considerable number 
of in&ntry that bear shields or swords. The 
natives address the king with the most profound 
veneration and respect, prostrating themselves 
on the ground in the most suppliant manner, and 
crinkling their heads and shoulders with dust. 
The chief officers of state live in con»derable 
splendour ; and the magiuficence of the grandeea 
is estimated by the number of slaves: but the 
indulgence of this species of pomp generally 
^ves fatal ; the disorderly manner of a erowd 
of slaves, their carelessness, or their treachery, 
often involving their master in danger and dis« 
tress* The expence of the government is de^ 
frayed by a tax on merchandize, which is collect- 
ed at the gates of the city* The currency of 
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the countty consists of small pieces of gold, and 
a species of shells or cowries, four hundred of 
which are only reckoned equivalent to a ducat* 

The kingdom of Houssa is situated still far* 
ther towards the east* The capital is another 
great mart of Moorish commerce ; and is larger 
and more populous than\that\of Tombuctoo ; 
the trade, police, and government, is nearly the 
same ; but the negroes are in greater proportion; 
to the Moors, and have some share in the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom.* 

A chain of lofty mountains separate Biledul- 
gerid fit)m Tripoli ; but its other limits cannot 
be ascertained, as it joins the Desert, w];iose 
boundaries are likewise undefined and unknown. 
The whole country is mountainous, or stretching 
out into steril and sandy plains. The climate 
is fervid and insalubrious ; and the natives are 
meagre, swarthy, and shrivelled, their eyes being 
inflamed by the ardent reflection of the sun, as 
well as by the deluges of dust and sand, occa- 
sioned by strong winds, which not unfrequently 
overturn huts, men, and cattle^ and bury them in 
one indiscriminate grave. 

The inhabitants of this district are an as- 
semblage of different tribesf, and principally con- 
sist of native Barebers and Ard[>s, who are said 
to be a treacherous, furtive, and cruel race of 
people. The former live with some regularity 
and order in villages, which are composed of 
a number of mean huts ; the latter reside in tents, 

* The Joliba, or Niger, is the prince of the western ri- 
.vers of Africa, as the Nile is of the eastern. It has its 
rise about the fifth degree of west longitude, runs to the 
east-north-east, and is supposed to terminate in lakes in' 
the eastern part o£ this continent. 
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from whence they make continual excursions in 
search of plunder or subsistence. The natives 
use dates as the pnncipal support of human 
life, to which b ascribed an inveterate scurvj in 
the gums of the inhabitants, frequentlf occasion- 
ing the loss of teeth at a very early period. They 
possess, howeveis in general, sound constitutions, 
and live untainted by diseases to a very advanced 
age ; though they have hoary locks, and other 
concomitants of senility, very early in life* The 
plague and small-pox, which frequently desolate 
the contiguous countries of Barbary, are here 
wholly unknown ; though the intercourse ne- 
cessarily occasioned by travelling and commerce 
is never on these accounts suspended. 

The Arabs value themselves on the superi- 
ority of their birth and talents over the primi- 
tive inhabitants, and live wholly independent. 
Many of them hire into the service of neigh- 
bouring princes, who are at war ; and the occu- 
pation of others consists in hunting wild beasts, 
and taking ostriches ; the last of which are a 
tery profitable game, every part of them being 
applied to some valuable or useful purpose. 
Notwithstanding the low and imperfect state of 
literature in this country, there are public semi- 
naries, to which boys of distinction are sent, 
who are instructed in such species of knowledge 
as are in the highest estimation, and from whence 
they are raised to the dignities of priests or 
judges, according to their genius, and the pro- 
ficiency they have made in their studies. Even 
the study of poetry is admired and cultivated 
in this rude and barbarous country ; and, not- 
withstanding the uncultivated genius and ig- 
norance of the people, it is not uncommon for 
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some of the natives to rise to distinguished ho* 
nours in that art* The mechanical- professions 
are despised as mean and servile, and beneath 
the dignity of their birth, and the women per- 
£>rm the most laborious offices of life* 

The city of Teucera, which is the only place 
of eminence in Biledulgend, is situated on the 
confines of Tunis, in tiurty-two degrees twenty* 
eight minutes of northern latitude, and in ten 
degrees twenty-six minutes of eastern longitude^ 
from London* It is supposed to have been built 
by the Romans, who fortified it with high and 
strong walls, the. ruins of which are stiU to be 
seen* The Mahometans, on account of the gal- 
lant resistance made i^;ainst their invasion by 
the inhabitants of this city, demolished the most 
beautiful structures it contained ; since which pe* 
riod, a few low and mean huts have only been 
erected. Through the centre of the city flows a 
river, which forms a natural boundary betweea 
the habitations of the Arabs and Africans, who 
frequently make incursions into each other's ter- 
ritories, and commit depredations, with all the 
rancour of open enemies ; yet both refuse to ac- 
knowledge the government of Tunis, and unite 
in repelling all foreign invasion* 



CHAPTER XII* 

The History of Barbary. 

"D ARBARY, in a general view, comprehends 
^ the countries of Morocco and Fez, which 
form a distinct and separate empire,^ and the 
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States of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, all 
of which seem to constitute one great political 
confederacy, though independent of each other 
in their internal policy and government. Barba- 
ry, which was known to the ancients under the 
^nonunation of Mauritania, Numidia, Africa 
Proper, and Lybia,. is said to have received its 
present appellation from the word bary which 
signifies a desert ; and hence, those who were 
its first inhabitants, assumed to themselves the 
name of BarbareBy or Berberesy which they still 
retain. This vast tract of territory commences 
on the west at Mount Atlas, and extends as far 
as Alexandria in Egypt, which is its eastern 
boundary ; being near two thousand miles from 
east to west, and, at its g^atest breadth, seven 
hundred and fifty from north to south. The 
coasts are well watered by several copious 
streams, and the soil is extremely fertile in com 
and pastures. The advantageous situation of 
Barbary induced the Carthaginians, Romans, 
Greeks, Saracens, Vandals, Arabs, and Turks, to 
make themselves successively masters of it, the 
last of whom are sUU in possession of this coun- 
try, except a few settlements erected on the coast 
by some European nations. 

The climate is temperate, and equally re- 
moved from the extremes of heat and cold ; for 
though snow falls plentifully in winter, it seldom 
continues long on the ground, except upon Mount 
Atlas, where it is constantly seen during the 
whole year. The winter season commences 
about the middle of October, towards the end 
of which the rains set in that generally continue 
till the beginning of February ; but the cold is 
iK>t very severe. During the spring, which com- 
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mences about the end of Febniaiy, the weather 
is for the most part serene and {feasant, except 
in the month of Ma^^ when goitle refreshing 
showers, assisted by the temperate heat of the 
sun, bring the fruits of the earth to a gradual 
but early maturity; insomuch that figs and 
cherries are ripe in May, and grapes by the end 
of September. The summer is from the be- 
ginning of June to the end of August, during 
which period the heats are excessi\Fe and inimi* 
cai to health ; and the atmosphere becomes so 
hot, as to occasion malignant and pestilential 
diseases, wluch, as the Mahometans think it im- 
pious to attempt their cure, frequently carry off 
great numbers of people* A sensible diminution 
of heat begins. to be felt about the beginning of 
September, when the autumn commences, which 
is a pleasant and delightful season. 

In Barbary all sorts of provisions are cheap 
and plentiful, and the soil produces almost every 
kind of European grain, with rice, millet, and a 
variety of pulse : a bushel of wheat may be pur- 
chased for sixteen pence, and a cow for a guinea, 
with other articles in proportion. Horses, asses, 
camels, dromedaries, and a creature denomi- 
nated kumrahi which is bred from an ass and a 
cow^ are the usual beasts of burden. 

This tract of territory is inhabited by three 
different classes of people ; the original MooVs, 
the Arabs, and the descendants of the Turks, 
(who possessed themselves of some of the finest 
provinces, and rendered Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 
poli, tributary,) besides a variety of nations, and 
renegadoes of every Christian, persuasion, that 
have bartered their £uth for their freedom. 

The Moors are represented as ignorant, su- 
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perstitiouS) lewd, treacherous, furtive, and de- 
ceitful. Indeed, the degeneracy of their morals 
can only be equalled by the misery of their situ- 
ation, than wluch nothhig can be conceived more 
abject and wretched. Borne down by an ac- 
dmnulation of taxes^ oppressed by cruelty, and 
explosed to the continual inroads of the plunder- 
ing Arabs, they only pro^e for a bare sub- 
sistence, as a more than temporary provisioii 
would stimulate the governors to impose fresh 
exactions, and increase the depredations of the 
Arabs ; and thus, in order to avoid the cruel 
oppressions of tlie former, and the insults and 
ravages of the latter, they are obliged to submit 
to penury and want. This situation, which 
totally depresses the Acuities of the soul, and 
checks the ardour of honest emulation, might 
reasonably be considered as the aggregate of 
all the miseries attendant on terror and despo- 
tism. But these people possess almost unparal- 
leled patience, and not only do they abstain from 
repining at the wretchedness of their situation, 
but even seem to enjoy a portion of felicity un- 
known to those nations, where the human mind 
is left at liberty to enter on more extensive scenes 
of action, and to indulge in the prospect of ad- 
vantages remotely consequential, without fear, 
and without restraint. They seem not to feel 
the weight of their yoke, and they never express 
themselves with dissatisfaction and discontent, 
much less do they utter curses and imprecations 
against the authors of their misery. Though 
contending with hunger and nakedness, they fre- 
quently form a circle near their humble cots, 
where they amuse themselves in cheerful nar- 
rations, or smoke, sing, and dance, till wearied, 
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whea they stretch themaelTes at eose on the 
ground, and indulge in their habitual indolence. 
This description of the Moors, however, is chiefljr 
applicable to those who live in the coimUy, and 
foUow the occupation of agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle ; the inhabitants of the sea- 
coast enjoying a superior share of afRuencf, 
,^hough suffering equally under an oppressive and 
arbitrary government. 

The Turks, who inhabit Barbary, are very few 
in number, and the most infamous people that 
reside here ; being destitute of almost every vir- 
tue, and addicted to every vice* Their charac- 
.ter is contemptible in die estrone ; but they 
>possess exorbitant power, treatiog the natives 
with intolerable insolence ; insomuch that even 
the princ^l Moors will tremble at the sight of 
.a Tupkish.cpmmon soldier. — ^From an account of 
the country and its inhabitants, we pix)ceed to 
^ve a concise and general history of Barbary. 

Techifien, the chief of a Moorish tribe, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and towards 
.the year 1 107, had the address to unite under 
his command all the other tribes ; with these he 
^engaged the Arabs, who had the greatest sway 
in Afnca^ over whom he gained several impor- 
tant victories, and, at lengtii, expelled thein out 
of all the western parts ; and thus formed a pow- 
erfid empire in the neighbourhood of Mount At- 
JaS' He was succeeded by his son Joseph, a 
prince no less brave and successful than his fa- 
jlher, and who, at the beginning of his reign, 
laid the foundation of the city of Morocco. He 
declared war against the king of Fez, and lead- 
ing his army into the territories of that prince, at- 
tacked and defeated his ibrces> and compelled 
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him, together with the monarch of Tunis, to ac« 
knowledge him as their sovereign, and to pay 
him tribute ; and having thus extended his con- 
quests along the coast of the Mediterranean, he 
returned to Morocco. His martial and ambi«- 
tious spirit would not permit him to enjoy ease 
and tranquillity ; and he resumed operations in 
such a manner against the Arabian <:heicks, who 
refused to acknowledge themselves as hb vassals^ 
and to become tributaries, that they were struck 
with a general consternation and dismay, and fled 
with precipitation to their inaccessible holds and 
fastnesses. Nothing, hdwever, could defend 
them from the vengeance of Joseph, who attack* 
ing them in their retreats, at length entirely sub- 
dued them. 

At the request of the Moorish princes estate 
lished in Spain, he appeared twice in that king* 
dom, at the head of powerful -armies. He died 
soon after his return from thence at his cajHtal of 
Morocco, and left the sovereignty to his son AH, 
. ^ a prince less warlike than his father, and 
1 1 10. ^^^» instead of attending to the conquests 
in Spain, employed himself in erecting 
several splendid buildings ; which afforded Al* 
phonso, king of An^agon, an opportunity of re- 
covering many considerable cities and provinces. 
At length, however, he was prevailed on, by the 
repeated entreaties of the Moorish princes, to 
make several descents upon that kingdom, in the 
last of which his army was defeated with the losft 
of thirty thousand men, and himself deprived of 
both his life and his crown. 

Ali was succeeded by his son Brahem^ 
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a prince as much addicted to pleasure as 
averse to martial e^iploits, and who im« 
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mediately after his accession to the throoey had 
no sooner endeavoured to secure the peace of his 
domiDtons, by confirming the governors and 
principal officers in their provinces and places, 
than he gave himself up to indolence and de- 
bauchery. This conduct^ together with the 
taxes ynth which he burdened them^ excited the 
universal indignation of his subjects^ many di 
whom took up anns against their sovereign. 
The leader of these insurgents was AbdaUah, a 
man of considerable talents and political sagaci- 
ty, and who was at the head of a religious sect. 
Brahem) immersed in pleasure, and regardless of 
every occurrence, did not attend to the revolt 
whilst it might have been suppressed. At length, 
however, he took the field against the insurgents, 
but with an army not sufficiently powerful for op* 
posing and disappointing their intentions. His 
troops were defeated in the first engagement, 
and the unfortunate prince was compelled to fiy 
for refuge ; but being pursued by his revolted 
subjects, and seeing no method to avoid falling 
into their hands, he pushed his horse over a pre* 
cipice, and was dashed to pieces. 

After the. death of Abdallah, his chief general 
Abdolumen, supported by the suffrages of all the 
other revolted cluefe, was declared liis successor, 
and proclaimed king accordingly. Brahem, 
however, having left an infiint son, whom, at his 
departure from the capital, he had committed t^ 
the care of proper governors, on the news of his 
father's death, he was acknowledged as sovereign 
of Morocco, and all the inhabitants swore allegi- 
ance to him. This circumstance was no sooner 
reported to Abdolumen, than he immediately 
marched ^n army against the capital, which he 
Z 2 
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invested. It was bravely defended by the inhabi* 
tants, but he took a solemn oath that he would 
<iot raise the siege till he had reduced the city, 
and made it to pass through a sieve. In order to 
accomplish his oath, and to obliterate for ever 
the memory of the founders of Morocco, he 
caused the most ancient and splendid edifices, 
particularly the royal palace and other public 
buildings, to be levelled with the ground, and 
the stones to be broken and reduced to powder, 
which was sifted. He then constructed, in a 
more ample and sumptuous manner* other pa- 
laces and other mosques, which he denominated 
after his own name ; but he had the mortifica- 
tion to see all those edifices resume the names of 
the kings their founders, by which they had been 
formerly distinguished. He put the son of the 
late monarch to death ; and exercised the great- 
est cruelty against the citizens and soldiers who 
had signalized themselves in the defence of the 
city, or had exhibited zeal and loyalty in the cause 
of the infant sovereign. ' 

In the mean time, the Moorish princes in 
Spain, greatly harassed by the exertions of king 
Alphonso, repeatedly entreated Abdolumen to 
pass over to their assistance : but his own do- 
minions demanding all his attention, he could on- 
ly send them an army of thirty thousand men, 
who were very serviceable againsfthe Christians. 
On the death of Abdolumen, his son, Joseph the 
second, ascended the throne, and imitated his 
predecessors in making descents on Spain. He 
was succeeded by his son Almansor, which sig- 
nifies conqueror, who carried the war into Spain, 
and also subdued Numidia, and all the country 
which extends as for as Tripoli, compi-ehending 
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Morocco, Fez, imd Tunis, to the deserts of Ljr- 
bia* He likewise gained several victories over 
the Christians, and became the most powerfol 
king that had reigned in Africa since the time of 
the Arabian caliphs. During the period of his 
absence in Spain, the governor of Morocco re- 
volted ; but not daring to meet his sovereign in 
the fidd, he retired into the capital, where he 
fortified himself. The king immediately invest- 
ed the city, but, after besieging it for some time, 
was under the neces^ty of promising pardon to 
the rebel, on condition of his delivering up Moroc- 
co. Almansor, however, not able to restrain his 
anger at the sight of the revolted governor, com- 
manded his h^ to be struck off. But, touched 
with remorse at his cruelty and breach of &ith, 
the king immediately disappeared, and wander- 
ed about obscure and unknown, and, at length, 
commenced the business of a baker at Alexan- 
dria. Here he was found some years after by 
one of his wives, who loved him with great ten- 
derness, and had left Morocco to search for her 
husband. Almansor not being to be prevailed 
on to return to his kingdom, the emirs conferred 
the crown on his son, who experiencing 
great misfortunes in Spain, died of grief. ^^^' 
When inteUigence was received of his 
death, all the governors of the different provin- 
ces revolted against hii^ son, who was still a child ; 
and this vast empire, towards the middle of the 
thirteenth centuiy, was divided into the several 
nations and kingdoms, which are now known by 
the name of the Stajtes of Barbary. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Emidre (^ Morocco and Fez* 

MOROCCO and Fez, which now compose 
one emjMre, extend jfrom the twenty-eighth 
<o tJie thirty*sixth d^^vee of noith latitude, and 
from the fourth to the eleventh of west longi- 
tude, from London ; being about five hundred 
miles long, and two hundred and fifty broad* It 
comprehends Fez, Morocco Proper, and Suz; 
besides the kingdom of Tafilet and the province 
of Gesula. The climate is in general hot, but 
not insalubrious, if compared with the neigh- 
bouring countries of Tunis and Algiers. Mount 
Atlas surrounds this country on the south, in the 
form of a crescent ; and is the source of some 
considerable rivers, which, after a meandering 
coui'se of many leagues, empty themselves into 
the Atlantic Ocean* The principal rivers are 
the Mulvya, which divides tlie kingdom of Fez 
from Algiers ; the Taga, which cfischarges its 
waters into the Mediterranean, near the Straits 
of Gibraltar ; the Cebu, which in its course pas- 
ses between two rocks of prodigious height, and 
fells into the sea near Mamon ; the Ommirabih, 
commonly denominated the Marbeah, which, af- 
ter a long course, discharges itself into the ocean, 
and forms a capacious bay on the east side of 
Azmor ; the Tonsist, which empties itself into 
the sea, near the port of Saffi ; and the Suz, that 
^ves name to the province through which it 
flows, and forms its boundaiy. 

Besides these great rivers, there are a variety 
of branches which intersect the country, and fer- 
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tilize the soil. Were this empire properif culti- 
vated, it woald produce two or three crops in the 
year ; but, except for a few leagues round the 
towns, it is entirely waste, or plundered by the 
wandering Arabs. This country is famous foi* 
its horses, that are called barbs ; dromedaiies es* 
teemed for their swiftness ; and camels so useful 
in barren and sandy deserts, and which will tra* 
Yel ten days without water, and without any other 
sustenance than what each part of their body 
furnishes for their support. On these occasions 
the bunch on the back of the camel seems to de- 
crease in size, then the belly and buttocks, till 
finally they become so weak and emaciated that 
they are incapable of sustaining a load of a hun^ 
dred weight, though when well fed, they will ea- 
sily carry one of eight or nine hundred during 
the longest journeys. 

^ The inhabitants that call themselves the old- 
est natives in this empire, are the Berberes, who 
still retain their ancienf customs and language ; 
and, as they are not yet entirely subdued, they 
live in huts upon the mountains. The Arabs 
wander from one place to another with their nu- 
merous herds, and cultivate the plains and most 
fruitful parts of this country ; and, though they 
pay some tribute to the emperor of Moroccoy 
they are in reality subject only to shariffs elect- 
ed by themselves, and chosen from among their 
own people. Several tribes subsist merely by 
plunder, and inhabit inaccessible places, from 
which th^y descend to commit depredations on 
the caravans apd travellers. The Moors are the 
descendants of those who were expelled out of 
Spain ; and, though poor and oppressed, are ex- 
tremely numerous, especially on the coasts ; but 
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as they have no ships of their own, thef cany on 
no direct trade with foreign nations* They are 
reckoned avaricious, deceitful, superstitious, re- 
. vengeful, jealous, and treacherous ; and in thei^ 
vices are surpassed only by tlie Jews, who come 
hither from Portugal and Spain. These last be- 
ing the merchants, factors, and bankers of the 
kingdom, are exposed to excessive taxes, which 
they alleviate by fraudulent means. The rene- 
g^pes are a distinct class of people, not less de* 
tested by the otlier inhabitants than by Christi- 
ans. They are employed in the meanest and 
most servile ofiices ; and when distributed into 
the army, are placed in the fi>remo8t ranks, and 
if they in the least give way, they arc iminedi- 
ately cut to pieces. 

The slaves constitute another considerable and 
numerous class of people, and in no part of the 
world are they treated with more rigour and in- 
humanity than in Morocco : they are all the pro- 
perty of the king, and are never suffered to enjoy 
the least relaxation from their labours. Barley 
bread fried in. oil is the only food which is allows 
edi them ; and often when they put one hand to 
their mouths, the other is employed in some 
painful and dirty work. Merciless overseers 
continually .beat them if they seek the least re- 
pose, or seem in any degree to relax from their 
labour ; and it is no uncommon thing to see theu^ 
fell a prey to fatigue, and to expire under the 
blows of their unrelenting masters. During the 
night they are shut up in a subterraneous dun- 
geon, into which they descend by a ladder of 
ropes, that is afterwards drawn up, and the 
mouth of the prison is fastened with an iron 
grate. The d^ss of these unfortunate people 
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connsts of a long coat of coarse wooUen cloth, 
with a hoodf which serves them as cap, shirt, 
and breeches ; and they are never allowed stock- 
ings or shoes. The women and married j)er- 
sons, in order that they may produce new slaves, 
arer exempted from the severest labours, but they 
»c neither better fed, better clothed, nor better 
lodged than the rest of their companions. Their 
masters are not very solicitous that they should 
renounce the Christian faith, as in that case 
they would become free. 

In Morocco there exists a distinguished race 
of Moors, who occupy the highest and most lu- 
crative places, and make a great figure in the ^ 
<^untry ;'on account, however, of their power 
and opulence, they are more exposed to the ava- 
rice, cruelty, and jealousy of the sovereign, who 
is despotic ; and often pay dearly for their dis- 
tinction and pre-eminence. Lastly, upon Mount 
Atlas are found a kind of savages, who live on 
the fruits of the earth, and what they take by 
hunting. It is evident, therefore, that the inha- 
bitants of this empire consist of men of all kinds, 
of all religions, and of all shapes and colours ; 
for even negroes are not wanting. 

The principRi tov^-ns in the empire of Morocco 
are Morocco, Fez, Sallee, Tetuan, Mequinez, 
Tangier, and Ceutu, all of which are ornamented 
with beautiful edifices, separated by a kind of huts 
in which the populace reside ; insomuch that 
luxury is eveiy where accompanied by wretched- 
ness 2 a mixture not unfrequent in despotic 
states. 

The history of the world does not famish any 
example of a more despotic government than 
that of Morocco. Religion, laws, customs, all 
conspire to render the monarch absolute and ar- 
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bitraiy , ^and to confirm the subject in the most 
abject and miserable state of slavery. The em« 
peror who is called the sharifP, has an unbound- 
ed power, not only over the lives and fortunes, 
but also over the consciences, of his subjects ; be- 
ing the only person, as the successor of Maho- 
met, qualified to be grand interpreter of the Ko- 
ran, and nominating and appointing all the judg- 
es under his government. No sooner are his 
laws enacted than they are proclaimed through- 
out the empire, and received with an implicit 
and religious veneration : those who die in the 
execi^tion of his commands, are supposed to be 
immediately admitted into paradise ; and those 
who receive their death from his own hands, to 
enjoy the greatest happiness a future state can 
affortl. These notions being carefully inculcat- 
ed and implicitly believed, we need not wonder 
to find, on the one hand, cruelty, tyranny, and 
oppi'ession ; and, on the other, passive submis- 
sion, gross ignorance, and unrepining slavery. 

The titles assumed by the king of Morocco 
are, the Most Gracious, Mighty, and Noble 
Emperor of Africa, King of Fez and Morocco, 
Taiilet, Suz, Dahra, and all the Algarbe and its 
territories in Africa, and Grand SharifT (that is, 
Vicegerent) of the Great Prophet Mahomet. 

As the emperor is esteemed the sole heir of 
all his subjects, he seizes on the whole of their 
eflects, and only makes such provision for their 
families, as he himself may think proper, and 
which is generally very inconsiderable. By way, 
however, of preserving the shadow of justice, the 
meanest subject in his dominions has the power 
of summoning the emperor before the.mufti*s tri- 
bunal (a sort of spiritual jurisdiction ;) but the 
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moit of this pretended privilege^ proves a verf 
sufficient security agaiosit hb b«uig ever troubled 
with any such eitatkm* 

The revenues of this prince consist in these 
heritages, and in the sale of emi^yments ; and 
frequent gratuities demanded from tiiose who 
possess them* Another considerate fond arises 
from the tribute pud by all corsairs ; besides 
what is given for the privilege of purcha»ng 
slaves at fifty crowns each. These slaves are 
sometimes sold by the monarch at a prc^t of 
one hundred fier tent % but they are g^ierally 
kept and employed in his own labours, which 
also form a branch of his revenue. He has 
likewise the tenth part of the cattle, fruits, and 
productions of the earth ; which, however, cos^ 
him some trouble to collect, as he is obliged, for 
that purpose, to send out troops, who compel 
the Arabs, Moors, ^d Berberes, the inhabi- 
tants of the country, to pay the ty the of their 
{MToduce* The Jews and Christians, for the 
privilege of trading, pay a capitation tax ; 
and, lastly, exorbitant exactions are made on 
Christian princes and states as tribute for re* 
straining the corsairs, and suffering only a cer» 
tain number of them to attack their vessels. 

Nature, however, has wisely imposed a check 
on the avarice and licentiousness of this govern- 
ment, by affording them no good ports ; Salle^ 
which is very considerably the best, being al- 
ways dry at low water i and as it is also shut up 
by a dangerous bar, so that it will only admit 
vessels of small force, their navy is of very litHc 
importance. During peace the land forces are 
g;reatly neglected and dispersed throughout the 
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exvpHre ; they geDcrMy amount to forty thoa* 
saiKl men. The infiuitry are badly arn^ and 
ill-disciplined ; the cavalry are better maintsun- 
ed ; but the most formidable corps is that of the 
negroes, who compose the emperor's body- 
guard, and amount to four or five thousand 
men, vrithout enumerating those dispersed 
throughout the provinces. An esccHrt of these 
troops is greatly desired by every governor, as 
well for the sake of pleasing the emperor, as to 
secure his own safety. The negroes who form 
these detached troops are afterwasos embodied 
into those of the emperor, and thi^romotion is 
an object of emulation and rewards 

Learning, as may well be presumed, is at its 
lowest ebb in this country ; and e^en some of 
the emperors have been incapable ^f reading or 
writing; qualifications which are chiefly con- 
fined to the priests and doctors of the law, and 
rarely to be met with among the common peo* 
pie. There are, however, some regular schools 
in their cities and towns, for teaching children to 
tead, write, and cypher ; but the Koran is es 
teemed the perfection of all human learning, 
and when once the student has gone through it, 
he is superbly dressed, placed on horseback, and 
conducted through the town in triumph, by his 
school-felloMFik The inhabitants are much ad- 
dicted to astrology, and have great confidence 
in charms, sorcery, and amulets. 

They are Mahometans of the sect of Melech, 
but they blend certain Pagan rites with the doc- 
trines of the Koran : they carry provisions to 
the tombs of the dead, where they assemble in 
great numbers every Friday ; and the women 
never fail to be present at these meetings, which 
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form a part of their recreatiom. bi tiiese of- 
fices, the priests, who generally have c^lls in the 
vicinity of these repositoriest join with nuich ap- 
parent aeal and dew>tion for a very inconsideiv 
able sum.' The profound veneralaont however, 
with which the inhabitants of Mosocco treat tha 
holy name of God, is well worth the notice and 
imitation of Christians* The impious practice 
of proffoie swearing is wholly unknown among 
them ; and their detestation of Christians is not 
a little increased by the blasphemous and in^ 
decent manner, in which the votaries of the gos« 
pel of Jesus express themselves on every trivial 
occasion. 

Xhey pay great veneration to persona who 
have performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, whom 
they call hadgis or sakits, and aUow them pe- 
culiar privileges. Even the aniroaia on which 
they rode during the journey are considered as 
'hply, exempted from all foture services, and 
maintuned till their death, when. they are in- 
terred with great cecesnony*' If a man be con- 
victed of having abaoited himself from the 
mosque durn^ the period of eight days, for the 
first ofience he is rendered incapable of giving 
evidence in a court of justice ; for the second, he 
la fined ; and for the third, burned as a heretic. 
The women are not permitted to. enter these 
places of worship, as they would too much dis* 
tract the attention of the religious mussulmen. 
*^ Let them," say they, ^ pro|iaga(e their spe« 
cies ; it was for that purpose they were created." 
They believe that all shaU be saved^ who die 
undor fifteen years of age ; but none above that . 
period, unless they be of the same creed as them-, 
selves* If a Jew or a Christian enters a mosque, 
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he is burned or impeded alive, unless he become 
a Mahometan. They think it no crime to break 
their word vdth infidels, as they denominate 
those who do not believe in the mission of the 
prophet, and to oppress them in every possible 
manner. There is scarcely a more perfi^ous 
and rapacious people on the face of the earth ; 
and even the emperor himself and his nunistry 
are remarkably fond of presents, and deurous of 
obtaining them. In Morocco it is a oanmon pro- 
verb, that "vinegar received as a present, is 
eweetef than honey which has been purchased*** 
In no place is the ramadan^ or lent, observed witl^ 
more strictness* Even children are compelled to 
submit to this religious duty ; and the crews of 
their corsairs, though the greatest villains in ex** 
istence, will not allow the smallest in&action of 
this fast* The punishments inflicted by the in* 
habitants of Morocco are horrid; criminals are 
frequently sawn asunder, lengthwise or across ; 
impaled alive; or burned to death by a slow fire* 
The language of this country is the Arabe^e^ or 
modem Arabic, which is spoken in every part of 
the Barbary states, and is very extensively used, 
being propagated in all the dominions of the 
grand-seignior, and preserved by those who 
make pilgrimage . to Mecca* The inhabitants 
of Morocco never suffer their quarrels to ter-* 
minate in murder, for the commission of which 
their religion allows no pardon* A crowd of 
curious spectators never accompany a criminal 
to the place of execution ; if they meet one on 
the rosid, they view him with looks of sorrow and 
compassion ; nor can they comprehend for what 
reason the people in our cities are fond of suclt 
unpleasant nghts. Gaines of chance are pro- 
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faibited by the laws ; and the gambling assem- 
blies of Europe, which are so active and so tur- 
bulent, afford diiem another subject for specu- 
iation and astonishment* In paying visits, they 
never spend more time than is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the business which is the object of 
them ; and they never enter into any desultory 
conversation respecting the affairs of dieir neigh- 
bours, or the concerns of the state. On these 
occasions, the usual entertainment consists of 
sherbet, coffee, and a pipe of tobacco. They 
dnnk and smoke in silence ; after which they 
take thdr leave* Wine and strong liquors arc 
prohibited under the severest penalt;ies ; and even 
the greatest and most powerful lords dare not 
infringe this law, except in the most secret 
manner. 

There are two political maxims, to which the 
emperor of Morocco pays particular attention : 
tme of these consists in permitting and protect- 
ing in his ports, the consuls and merchants of the 
Christian nations with whom he is at war, in 
order to encourage and preserve the commerce 
<3i his stiCtes. The other is, to live on friendly 
terms with the republics of Tunis, Algiers, and 
Tripoli, that they may form a barrier agauist 
the designs of the Othman Porte, and also may 
not interrupt each other in their piracies. 

In the general history of Barbary, we have 
already seen, that in the commencement -^ 
of the si^eenth century, after the death j* 5* 
of Almansor, this vast empire was di- 
vided among the governors or viceroys, who 
rendered themselves independent. From that 
period, the sovereign power was transferred from 
one person to another through several tribes, till 
AaS 
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at length it became vested in that of Oatzes^ 
who established the throne at Fez, and appointed 
governors to rule at Morocco* In the pro- 
vince of Dhara, there lived a person named 
Hassan, who pretended to be of the race of the 
shariffs, or descendants of Mohammed, and who 
had acquired great respect by his virtue, piety, 
and knowledge. This man had three sons, 
grown to maturity, who were called. Abd^qui^ 
vir. Hammed, and Mahomet, and whom he edu-- 
cated in the same principles. In order to raise 
their reputation among the devotees, Hassan de* 
termined to send them on a pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca, where they conducted themselves with such 
prudence, and exhibited such proofs of their 
piety and holiness, that, on their return, the 
people flocked round them in crowds, wherever 
they passed, to kiss the hem of their garments. 

Hassan and his sons pretended to ecstatic 
visions and revelations, and affected an extra- 
ordinary zeal for the Mahometan faith ; inso- 
much that, at length, they were considered as 
envoys deputed by heaven to be the defenders of 
the religion of the prophet. The old shariff, 
who conducted the matter, sent two of his s^s 
to Fez, where they insinuated themselves so 
much into the &vour of the king, that he raised 
Hammed, the eldest, to a professor's chair in the 
celebrated college in that dty, and appointed 
Mahomet, the youngest, preceptor to his own 
children. 

Taking advantage of the royal &vour and of 
their influence in the college, they requested 
and obtained the governments of Suz, Morocco, 
Hoa, Tremecen, and Ducata. Muley Nacer, 
the king's brother, a person of much prudence 
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and discernment, penetrated the sinister designs 
of the sharifisj remonstrated with the monarch 
on the impropriety of his omduct, and ceased 
not to exclaim, that there was great reason to 
be suspicious of these hypocrites ; but his re* 
monstrances were vain and ineffectuaL The 
two brothers had no sooner arrived in <he pro- 
vinces of their government, than they raised the 
standard of Mahomet against the Portuguese) 
who had possession there of some small said in- 
considerable settlements. They also a£fected 
great zeal in the cause of the Mahometan re- 
ligion, which fiuled not to procure them a great 
number of mussulmen soldiers ; and attacking 
the city of Mezoar, whose inhabitants had sided 
with the Portuguese, they made themselves mas- 
ters of it, and of the whole province of Ohanu 
These successes raised their reputation to such 
a height, that not only the king of Fez and his 
subjects, but all the Moors in general, applauded 
the choice that had been made of these sharifis* 
Muley Nacer alone penetrated their perfidious 
dengns, and lamented the evils which he could 
not prevent* The repeated remonstrances of 
this prince, however, began to produce some 
effect on the mind of the king, when Mahomet, 
alter rendering himself absolute in his govern- 
ment, built a mi^nificent palace in the capital of 
his province, and assumed the title of prince of 
Hoa. 

The two brothers soon after formed the de- 
ngn of making themselves masters of the city of 
M)roeco, which with the neighbouring territory 
was occupied by a prince of a petty tribe. In 
order to avoid Uie tediousness and uncertainty 
of a siege, they resdved, if possible, to obtain 
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possession of the place by treachery ; which was 
accordingly effected by poisoning the prince. 
Not thinking themselves, however, sufficiently 
strong to profess openly their designs, they sent 
a splendid embassy to the king of Fez, assuring 
the monarch of their entire submisaon to hi» 
authority, and that they would pay lum an an"« 
nual tribute. Their &ther Hassan was now dead ; 
and their eldest^ brewer Abdelquivir, who was 
the least wariyce of the three, had been kiUed 
in an engagement. They were at that time 
known under the denomination of the two shariffs, 
and considered and extolled among the good and 
pious mussulmen as die most steady and stre« 
Auous supporters of their hoLy religion ; and hav« 
lag attained to this high degree of power, they 
at length resolved to maintain their independence, 
and to renounce their allegiance to the king of 
Fez* The monarch, now sensible of his impru- 
dence, expressed his resentment by menaces, to 
which the treacherous sharifis paid no regard. 
. ^ This prince died soon after of grief, and 
JJ20. ^^ succeeded by his son, who having 
been educated under Mahomet, the 
youngest of the three brothers, imagined that 
he could gain his preceptor, by giving him to 
understand, that in con^deratton of a small an* 
imal tribute he would confilrm him in his power 
and dignity. To this Mahomet reified, Ihat being 
a descendant of the great prophet, it was nei- 
ther lawful nor becoming his dignity and ho- 
nour that he should pay tribute to any one. 
^ If you are indeed,'* continued he, ^< deurous 
of trea^ng me as a frigid, I shall always enter- 
tain a giateful remembrance of the favours I 
Itave recdved from your &tber and from you i 
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but if you endeavour to obstruct me in the war 
which I am now carrying on against the Christi- 
ans, you must expect for that impiety the just 
judgment of God and of his prophet ; and as for 
myself, I want neither strength nor courage to 
counteract any attempts that may be made to di- 
Test me of my dignity and authority." 

This answer being reported to the kix^ of Fez, 
he lud »ege to the capital of Morocco ; but be« 
ing repulsed by the garrison, was obliged to 
ab^don the enterprize. The two shariffs soon 
after united their forces, and attacking the mo- 
naix:h in his retreat, compelled his army to 
betake themselves to flight, when all the tents 
and baggage of the sovereign fell into the hands 
of the enemy* After this success, Mahomet 
assumed the title of king, which had before 
been given to his brother Hammed, whom he 
now exceeded as much in power, as he had hi-> 
therto surpassed him in valour and policy. The 
latter, however, displeased to see his younger 
brother usurp a dignity, which he considered as 
belonging exclusively to himself, declared war 
against Mahomet ; who prudently forbore all 
kinds of hostility till he was attacked by Ham* 
med, and contented himsdf with apprising the 
principal officers of his army of his brother's 
treachery and ingratitude. A general engage- 
ment soon after took place between the armies of 
the two rivals, in which that of Hammed was 
defeated with the loss of eight thousand men, 
and himself and one of his sons were taken pri- 
soners. 

At length, by the intervention of the nobles, a 
treaty of partition was concluded between the 
two brothers, by which it was agreed, that Ma- 
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hornet ^ould possess the goTemment of Suz, to* 
gether with all the provinces to the south of 
Mount Atlas, and tlmt Harran, his eldest soii» 
should be declared heir to the kingdoms which 
they conjointly possessed. Hammed, however^ 
was no sooner set at liberty, and had reached his 
capital of Morocco, than he revised to ratify the 
treaty, which he considered as extremely preju- 
dicial to his own &mily. This was followed by 
another bloody and desperate engagement, in 
Which the forces of the unfortunate Hammed 
were again defeated, and himself taken prisoner,, 
and banished with Ms family to the province of 
Tafilet. Malnmet afterwards declared war 
against the king of Fez, and being as usual vic- 
torious, took that prince prisoner^ and loaded 
him with irons. 

The prec^rtor, still mindful of his former 
lSondition> no sooner beheld his unfortunate 
pupil, than he commenced a pedantic remon- 
strance, in which be reminded him of the in- 
structioDs he had formeriy given hhn, »id re- 
proached the monarch with inattention to them, 
md with having suffered crimes and abomi- 
nations to be introduced into his capital, tihtit 
had formerly cherished religion and the sciences* 
^If you now find yourself stripped of royalty," 
said the hypocritical shariff, ^^ as a punishment 
for the negUgence of which you have been 
guilty, do not imagine that I am the author of 
your misfortunes* God himself has contend- 
ed on my side against you ; and your defeat 
ought wholly to be ascribed to him* Be of good 
ODiutige, however, and confide, that you will 
soon be re-estabHshed in your dominions*'* 
I&ving heard him irith great patience, tlie pri^ 
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miati contained in the latter part of his «peech» 
and replied : ^^ I can scarcely brii^ myself to 
believe> that you took up arms against me mere- 
ly for iJie purpose of giving me this lesson. I 
readily, acknowledge, indeed, that a great many 
/abuses and irr^;ularities, which a monarch can 
neither foresee nor preyent, may be introduced 
into a state ; but even supposing that those 
crimes, of which you accuse me, were of the 
most enormous and flagrant kind, and that it 
was entirely owing to my negligence and remis»> 
ness, that tiiey were not checked, what authori- 
ty could you have for punishing my errors ; you> 
whom my father raised from the low condittoa 
of a schoolmaster to that high d^;ree of powevt 
to which you have now attained ? Does it be- 
come you, whom I myself have loaded with the 
greatest favours, to repay them with ingrati* 
tude, under the specious cloak of virtue and re- 
ligion ?" 

The prince here paused; his indignation 
against the treadierous sharifF, together widi 
the pain arising from his wounds, to which he 
had been hindered from paying due attentiooi 
by Mahomet's zeal for the reformation of his pu* 
pil, prevented him for some time from continu- 
ing his speech, but at length he resumed his nar* 
rative : " To avmd what might ^ve you un* 
easiness, by unveiling to those who are present) 
and hear our discourse, your profound dissimu<» 
lation, I have only to add, that Divine Provi- 
dence seems to have delivered me into your 
hands, in order to try what use you wiU make 
of your victory j and whe^er, after violating the 
most solemn treaties^ and the sacred ties of al- 
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legiance and gmt^iide, joa are still capable of 
repentance. And since you have undertaken 
before this assembly to remind me of my duty^ 
let us sec whether you can perform your own ; 
and whether you can perceive hayr far the in- 
constancy of fortune may have rendered .us ser- 
viceable and necessary to each other*" 

This severe reply only produced a malignant 
' smile on the coimtenance of the shariff ; who^ 
however, treated his prisoner with much out- 
ward respect* But when they came to mention the 
terms of his ransom, this ungenerous conqueror 
insisted that the king of Fez should deliver up 
to him his capital, whenever he might think pro- 
per to demand it* Hammed, the brother of 
Mahomet, who was dissatisfied with the portion 
of territory allotted him, jud^g of the discon- 
tent of the king of Fez by his own, proposed to 
that prince to conclude a league offensive and 
de&asii^ against their common enemy* Before^ 
howevei^ mat matters were brought to a crisis, 
and ev^ without knowing whether a rupture 
would take place, Mahomet suddenly presented 
himself before Fez, and. summoned the king to. 
surrender the city* This the monarch absolute- 
ly refused, and alleged, that the inhabitants 
were unwilling to open their gates, and to change 
their sovereign* Mahomet, however, having 
secretly gained over the people to his interest, 
by promising them certain advantages, was re- 
ceived into the city, and the unfortunate king 
fled with precipitation into the fortress, where, 
being destitute of provisions, he was obliged to 
submit himself to the conqueror* The only 
terms on which he obtained his life were, that 
he should live as a private individual^ in what- 
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em place Mahomet should think proper to ap- 
point. The unfortunate prince was commanded 
soon after to retire with his family to Morocco^ 
where he might be under the immediate power 
of the conqueror ; and Hammed was banished to 
the desert, in the hopes that his name would ne- 
ter more be mentioned. 

This prince, however, contrived means to e%* 
cape from his dreary abode, and once more ap* 
peared in arms against his brother, who took 
tdm prisoner soon after, and sent him with all his 
children to Morocco, which became his prison. 
Mahomet, in his old age, experienced misfortunes 
which irritated his temper : he lost in war a &- 
Tourite son, to whom he confided his most im- 
portant concerns, and his arms were not accom- 
panied with that success which had hitherto at* 
tended them. He became afraid of treachery 
and revolt, which contributed to render his life 
wretched, and his disposition cruel and tyranni- 
cal. He caused the unfortunate king of Fez and 
his son to be put to death, on suspicion that the 
monarch had excited in a neighbouring province 
an insurrection, which had been wholly owing to 
his own tyranny and exactions. The aged sha- 
riff, however, could not avoid his melanchdy 
and untimely fate. ^ 

During the time in which Mahomet had been 
employed in subduing Morocco, Barbarossa had 
made himself master of Algiers ; and between 
these two warriors there existed an ancient 
friendship, which was only dissolved by the death 
of the latter. His son Hassan, who on the de- 
mise of his father had ascended the throne of 
that kingdom, being informed that Mahomet 
was making preparations against him, and afraid 

Vol. XIV. Bb 
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that he should not be able to resist so formi- 
dable an enemy, dispatched an assassin, who, ia 
consideration of a sum of money, promised to 
murder the tyrant* This was accordingly ef- 
fected ; and such was the tragical {ate of Ma- 
homet, who, under the specious cloak of religioa 
and sanctity, and by the basest means, had raised 
^ himself to the summit of power and greatness* 
No sooner was th^ news of his death carded to 
Morocco, than Budear, the governor of that city, 
fearing Hammed, whom he had then in custody^ 
would find means to excite a sedition among the 
peoi^e, caused him and seven of his sons or 
grandsons to be massacred. Thus the two rival 
brothers, who had so long contended for the em- 
pire, perished by violent deaths almost at the 
same time. 

-J Mahomet was succeeded in the king- 
j* ^* dom by his son Abdallah, the first mea- 
sures of whose government were employ- 
ed in punishing the ofHcious cruelty of Budear. 
In the number of those whom that minister had 
caused to be put to death, were two young princes, 
born by Lela Mariam, the sister of Abdsdlah, to 
Zidan, the eldest son of Hammed. The prin- 
cess, greatly affected with this melancholy event, 
resolved to b^ avenged on the murderer of her 
children. For that puipose she endeavoured to 
inspire Abdallah with suspicions of Budear, then 
grand-vizier, whom she insinuated to have mur- 
dered those princes with no other view than that 
of securing the crown to his brother ; and that| 
on the death of the sovereign, he would also 
put to death the king's son. Though the mo- 
narch entertained a greater affection for his sis- 
ter than was consistent, he refused to give ci^- 
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proof of the vizier's designs. Leia Mariam, 
therefot^, devised a stratagem which had the de- 
sired effect. 

She proposed to her brother that he should 
feigti himself ill, and that no person should be 
permitted to see him. The viaer was frequent 
In his visits, and being always refused admit- 
tance, began to suspect that the king was dead, 
and that his sister, for some political reasons, in^ 
tended to coticeal this circumstance from the 
public. Budear, therefore, demanded to be ad- 
mitted in a haughty and resolute tone, and told 
the princess that there was an absolute necessity 
of his being satisfied whether the monarch wat 
'alive or not. Lela, as if forced to comply, ac* 
knowledged that her brother was dead, and con* 
ducted the vizier into an apartment where he be* 
held the prince stretched out motionless, having 
his face covered With a veil. She then asked his 
opinion of what was proper at such a juncture, 
and proposed that the son of the deceased mio- 
narch should be proclaimed king. The vizier, 
however, replied, that the prince was too young 
to succeed liis father ; and that it would be neces- 
sary to have some onfe capable of governing the 
State, of punishing the crimes which Abdallah 
had tolerated, and of rewarding the worthy per- 
sons whom he had overlooked ; that no one was 
better qualified for filling the vacant throne than 
his brother ; and that, notwithstanding his obli- 
gations to the late king, he W6uld be the first to 
oppose the succ^sidn of his son. 
' Budear Would have added more, but Abdal- 
lah, no longer able to contain himself, uncovered 
his face, and shaking his staff,began a speech 
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filled with the most seTere invectives and re-< 
proaches* The viauer, confounded and terrified) 
immediately quitted the royal presence, and dis- 
guising himself in female attire, fied out of the 
city. But while he was waiting under an olive- 
tree in expectation of horses which he had orders 
ed to follow, some huntsmen who passed that 
way, taking him fi>r a woman of pleasure, lifted 
up his veil, and recognized him. Their finding 
the vizier in such a situation inspired them with 
suspicions ; and they accordingly conducted him 
before the emperor, who, not recovered fixwn 
the violence of his anger and resentment, order« 
ed him to imme^ate execution. From tliat pe* 
nod Abdallah became extremely jealous and 
cruel, and endeavoured to remove whatever 
might seem to interrupt either his repose or hii 
pleasures. 

j^ jy Abdallah was succeeded by his son 
'' Muley Mahomet, who was surnamed the 
Negro, because bom of a negro Woman* 
. J. This prince, a few years after his acces- 
1578. uon to the throne, was deposed by his uiv 
cle Muley Moluch, who gained the fa*- 
mous battle of Alcassor, in which Don Sebastii> 
an, the king of Portugal, was defeated and slain. 
When the engagement commenced, the Mooiv 
ish sovereign was dangerously ill, and obliged to 
be carried in a litter ; he, nevertheless, gave hi« 
orders with great tranquillity and precision ; and 
requested those near his person, if he died dur* 
ing the contest, that they should conceal his 
death from the troops till after the battle : he 
lived, however, to see victory incline in his fa- 
vour, and expired before the engagement was 
entirely decided. 
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He wafc succeeded by his brother Mu- ^ «. 
ley Hammed the first, who caused him- , -q^J" 
self to be proclaitned amidst the trophies 
of Maley Moluch. The i»eign of this prince w«a 
j)r6sperous and hap^y, athd he was a loyer and 
encourager of learning and learned men. His 
ion Zidan, who ascended <^e throQe on ^ ^ 
the demise of his father, was emi^oyed j^q^* 
during the former part of his life, in quel- 
ling Sie turbulence and rebellion of his bro- 
thers. His latter years, however, were spent in 
tranquillity and peace. This prince was suc- 
ceeded by his son M uley Abdalmelech, -^^ 
who became odious to his subjects, by j^^^] 
his drunkenness, cruelty, and various 
other vices, and was assassinated by a Tartar 
Christian, whom he wished to make an eunudi. 
His brother and successor, Muley Eleva- ^ 
ii, was on the point of losing his eyes by ^5^4! 
the orders of the barbarous Abdalme- 
lech, when he ascended the throne. This pril)c« 
was of a mild and affable disposition, and pro- 
cured the love and esteem of his subjects. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Muley ^ . 
Hammed the second, who being exces- ^^^g* 
lively addicted to women, passed teost of 
his time in a state of indolence in his seraglio, and 
t>ecame universally despised bv his subjects. 
The inactivity of the prince excited the Alarbes, 
x>r Arabs of the desert, who besieged him in his 
capital, and afterwards murdered him. 

This people substituted in his stead their own 
liing, Crumel Hack ; but as he was not of the 
dynasty, he is not included among the legiti- 
mate successors. These latter retired to the 
Bb3 
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^ jy kingdom of Tafilet, which was gOTem- 
x6jo. ®d ^7 one of them, named Muley Cherif, 
who being defeated in an engagement by 
Sidi Omar, the petty prince of Illech, was con- 
fined in a prison for a considektd^le time. In 
order, however, that he might not be entirely 
without company, Omar sent him a very ugly 
female negro, by whom he had two sons, Muley 
Archey and Muley Ismael. 

The eldest of these children, Muley Archeyi 
ascended the throne on the demise of his father, 
and became king of Tafilet. Having drunk to 
excess he fell from his horse, and fractured his 
. jj scull, of which he died. He was succeed- 
167a! ^^ ^y ^^^ brother, Muley Ismael, who re^ 
sided as a private individual at Mequi- 
nez, which was then only a castle, situated in the 
most agreeable and most fertile part of Barbary, 
where, during the former part of his reign, he 
employed himself in sericulture and commerce* 
He became, however, afterwards, one of the 
most barbarous tyrants that ever disgraced a 
throne. He occupied his people in such a man- 
ner, that they might not have time for consider- 
ing the oppression under which they suffered. 
" iff I confine rats in a basket," said he, " they 
will break through and escape, unless I afford 
them employment." He loaded them, therefore, 
with taxes and labour, and contrived to keep 
their minds in continual suspense by new orders 
and cruel exactions. The ferocity of his dispo- 
^tion was only equalled by his avarice : he ac- 
cumulated great sums, without being at any ex- 
pence in maintaining his family and his troops. 
Not many years after his accession to the 
throne, having commaaded his army to go and 
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tetAe the city of Morocco, of whicH Muley Ma« 
hornet, one of his son% had made himself mas- 
ter, the ofiicers demanded the money due to 
|hem, " Ye Moorish dogs/' replied Ismael, " do 
the miulesy camels, and otiier animals of my em* 
pire. ask any thing for their nourishment and 
support ? They procure it themselves without 
importuning me ; do you the same, and march 
with all speed." This was encouraging both 
officers and soldiers to plunder wherever they 
went ; and they failed not to obey his instnio 
tions. 

Muley Mahomet, against whom they were 
sent, and who had been compelled to revolt by 
the intrigues of a jealous step-mother, and the 
harsh usage of his &ther, had a formidable rival 
in his brother Zidan, who was the son of a fe» 
male negro, named Lailah Ajakah, whose soul 
was equally black with her body* Muley being 
endowed with the most amiable qualities, was 
universally esteemed by the people ; whilst his 
brother Zidan was exactly the reverse, and de- 
tested by every one. Ismad, for what reason is 
not known, sent these two sons to a distant town, 
where quarrelling and coming to blows, they 
were oidered to be brought before their ^ther, 
who, not able to reconcile them, indulged in the 
singular pleasure of making them fight in his 
presence. At the earnest entreaty of the nobles, 
however, their scymitars were exchanged fo;p 
cudgels ; with which they fought with such fory, 
that they were soon covered with blood ; and the 
death of Zidan seemed inevitable, when Ismael 
commanded them to cease. Mahomet not rea- 
dily obeying the royal injunction, his fother beat 
him with a stick » but m a few moments, his 
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tenderness overcame his resentment, and, «s ft 
reparation for the injury, he conferred on turn a 
government at his choice. 

The preferment of Mahomet awakened the 
jealousy of Ledlah, who considered him as the 
person intended to succeed to the throne* She, 
therefore, counterfeited the king's hand and seal, 
fcind ordered him to put to death a venerable 
Arabian governor, whom Ismael highly esteem- 
ed. The prince obeyed, and this action would 
certainly have cost him his life, had not he been 
able to prove the cause of his perpetrating the 
deed. The treacherous conduct of his mother- 
in-law induced Mahomet at length to rear the 
standard of rebellion ; and the king sent against 
him his brother Zidan, who partly by force^ 
partly by stratagem, took him prisoner. 

On the first notice of his son's approach, Is- 
mael, attended by two thousand horse, went forth 
to meet him. To add to the horror of the caval* 
cade, he was preceded by forty Christian slaves, 
bearing a large cauldron, one hundred weight of 
pitch, and the same quantity of tallow and oil. 
These were followed by six butchers with large 
knives in their hands, and a waggon loaded with 
wood. This horrid apparatus struck terror into 
the inhabitants of Mequinez, who had already 
seen punishments invented by Ismael. Maho- 
met's daughter, attended by a numerous compa« 
ny of ladies, who came to implore the king's cle- 
mency and pardon, sent forth the most lamenta- 
ble cries. Even the black sultaness, dissemb- 
ling her hatred, became an intercessor for the 
prince. Ismael, however, coolly replied, that his 
son would suifer no other punishment than that 
i^f Jbaving a little boiling oil poured on hinu 
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When the prince was brought before his fa<- 
thcr, he prostrated himself at the feet of the bar# 
barian, and asked forgiveness. The king, how» 
ever, fixing his eyes on the unfortunate Maho* 
met, placed the point of his lance agsdnst his 
breast, and remained silent for some time. 

Ismael, however, considering that he wat 
about to inflict a punishment too mild and leni* 
ent for the crimes which the prince had commit* 
ted, commanded one of the butchers to mount 
the cart with him, and to place his arm on the 
rim of the cauldron, and to cut it off. The ho^. 
nest, but unhappy man, refused to comply witb 
diis injunction, and protested that he would ts^ 
ther lose his own life than shed the blood of the 
son of his prince. The king irritated with this 
refusal, immediately struck off his head, and 
gave orders to another to cut off one hand and 
one foot of the unfortunate Mahomet ; which 
being instantly executed, the barbarous Ismael 
insultingly said to his son ; '^ Ah ! wretch, dost 
thou now know thy father ?" Having pronounc* 
ed these words, he drew his sword and dispatch* 
ed the executioner. On which Mahomet could 
not forbear to observe : " Behold the bravery of 
my father ! he kills him who executes, as well 
as him who disobeys, his orders." The arm and 
leg were then immersed in the melted pitch, in 
•nder to stop the effusion of blood; and the same 
day the prince was conducted to Mequinez. He 
entered the city on a miile, with his arm in a 
scarf, and his leg in a wooden box ; but becom- 
ing frantic with this horrid treatment, he would 
not suffer his wounds to be dressed. He tore off 
the bandages ; and a mortification ensuing, he 
died soon after., 



It is impossible to express the doleful cries and 
lamentations, which the news of this new kind of 
punishment occasioned in the palace, especially 
in the apartments of the women. To appease 
this iigitation, the king threatened immediate 
death to all who should be heard to weep ; and 
to show that he was in earnest, he ordered four 
of them, who were unable to restrain their emo- 
tions, to be strangled. Mahomet's daughter was 
the only person permitted to indulge in tears and 
lamentations. After relating these accounts of 
the conduct of Ismael, it is almost needless to add 
that he was a monster of cruelty. He, neverthe- 
less, appeared to be a pious and devout mussul- 
man, and was strict in performing the severdl 
duties of his I'eligion ; prayers, festing, and ab- 
lutions. He was remarkably abstemious in the 
use of wine and strong liquors ; and, therefore, 
iione of his barbarous actions can be ascribed td 
intoxication. He never undertook any affair of 
importance without first prostrating himself a 
long time on the ground, and requesting light 
and assistance from God. What a contrast hi 
the character of this prince ! 

Zidan, who had been the principal cause of 
Mahomet's ruin and death, became also suspect- 
ed by his father, who endeavoured by every 
means in his power to entice him to court. The 
negress, his mother, likewise exerted herself for 
that purpose ; but their stratagems and efforts 
were vain and ineffectual. The violence and in- 
toxication of Zidan, however, rendering him 
dreaded suid detested by his wives, who lived in a 
state of continual alarm, Ismael gained them 
over to his interest; and one day, while overpow- 
ered with wine, they smothered him in his bed. 
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Ztdan was no sooner dead than the tyrant con- 
ceived mistrust of his eldest son Abdelmeleqhi 
whom he endeavoured to persuade to reside near 
him ; but not being able to effect this, he chang- 
ed the order of succession in favour of Mulef 
pebi, who was two years younger. Ismael di- 
ed at a very advanced age. He seemed to reiga 
chiefly by terror, which was always effectual*, 
he ^rted with the lives of his subjects, and 
spared no one ; and those esteemed themselves 
the most happy, who were not condemned to 
languish out a miserable existence amidst cruel 
torments. Ismael, however, was reckoned a 
great politician, and restored to the empire that 
splendour which had long been lost. 

On the death of his faUier,Muley Debi, . j^ 
whom he had appointed his successor, as- ^'j^y[ 
cended the throne ; but proceeding to 
great excess of cruelty and debauchery, the peo* 
pie cursed Ismael for having chosen the most vi- 
cious of his sons. This general hatred was ex- 
tremely favourable to Abdelmelech, who had tak- 
en up arms against his brother ; and having con<» 
quered Muley Debi in an engagement, he took 
him prisoner, and would have put out his eyes, 
but was prevented by the niilitia. They consid- 
ered him necessary to be preserved, in case they 
should dislike their new emperor. Though Ab- 
delmelech was mild and patient under oppres- 
sion, he no sooner acquired power than he be- 
came cruel and dissolute ; and, being unable to 
secure the favour of the negroes, he was depos- 
ed, and the crown restored to Debi. This prince 
was no sooner reinstated on the throne, than he 
recommenced his debaucheries and cruelties, and 
died after ordering Abdelmelech to be strangled. 
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On the demise of IMuIey Debi, his son wasr 
acknowledged emperor ; but one of Ismael's wi- 
dows managed her intrigues with so much ad-' 
. -. dress, that she caused Abdallah, whom 
,Lq* she had bom to that prince, to be placed 
on the throne. This prince soon discor- 
tred the cruel and tyrannical disposition, which 
he inherited from his father. Like a monster, 
he delighted to wallow in blood. He was twice 
deposed, and as often reinstated on the throne. 
During these vicissitudes of fortune, he wa» 
sometimes supported, and sometimes oppressed, 
by the corps of negroes, who were ready to sell 
their services to the most liberal and wealthy 
purchaser. One of his greatest enemies having 
been taken prisoner, and brought -before him, 
Abdallah plunged a spear into his bosom, and 
asked >for a cup that he might drink his blood. 
His prime minister stopped him, and said, <' This 
action is beneath the dignity of your majesty ; 
but what is unbecoming in a king, may be pro- 
per and allowable in a subject." Having spoke 
thus, he took the cup, and swallowed the con- 
tents. If we were ignorant of the^ true character 
of this prince, some idea of it might be formed 
from such a minister. 

Having taken Fez, which had been in a state 
of open rebellion, Abdallah massacred almost 
all the inhabitants of that city. His mother, in 
the utmost distress, remonstrated with him on 
account of these cruelties and excesses ; but he 
only replied : " My subjects have no other right 
to their lives, than what I ^ve them. With res- 
pect to myself, I have no greater pleasure than 
that of butchering them with my own hands.** 
He kad no other means left of avdding tlieir fu« 
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^^ than bj ufidertakiiig a pilgrimage t6 Mec« 

CBU 

Since the mgn of Abdallah, the empire of 
Morocco has been a continual subject of dispute 
lo different competitors, who have been support- 
ed or ojqiressed by the corps of negroes. This 
militia, however, always elect the sharififs &om 
princes of the royal blood ; and cruelty and fit- 
naticism are still prominent parts in the charac- 
ters of their monarchs. 



CHAPTER Xm 

ALGIERS was, soon after-its conquest by the 
Arabs, divided into four principal provin<» 
ces ; and is bounded on the noith by the Medi- 
terranean ; on the east by the river Zaine, which 
separates it from Tunis ; on the south by the de- 
sert of Zaara ; and on the west by the mountains 
of Trara, which part it from Morocco. Its ex- 
treme length is computed at four hundred and 
sixty, and its average breadth at about eighty 
miles. Algiers enjoys one of the happiest tli- 
mates ; and the ground is covered with a per- 
peUial verdure. 

The inhabitants who live on the ses-coast, are 
a strange mixture of various ns^tions ; but are 
chiefly the descendants of the Moors that wei^^ 
expelled out of Spain. Turks, Arabs, and Jews^ 
are likewise pretty numerous, as well as Euro- 
pean slaves ; and there are also some few Chris- 
tians, who remain iree, and trade without moles« 
tation. 

Vol. XIV. C c 



The bulk of the infaabitanti ttt, Moqc% who ^ 
are divided into two classes ; those who apfilf 
themselves to trade and, agriculture, and those 
who adopt a wandering life, without either lands 
or patnmony. The first is by £ar the most res* 
pectable, and they sometimes amass great richw 
«s« The latter are subdivided into a vast mun- 
ber of tribes, distinguished by their chiefs or by; 
the place of their residence* Each tribe fomis a 
kind of itinerant village, or, as they term it, an 
adowar ; every one of them pays the dey a cer- 
tain tax proportioned to the number of its &mi« 
lies, and for which the chief, who represents the 
whole 'community, is responsible* i 

These wandering Moors being scattered over 
a great part of Africa, it may not be improper 
to make some observations on their institutions, 
manners, and religion. The adowars are ex« 
ceedingly filthy ; and the furniture is of th^ 
meanest kind. A hand-mill, a pot to boil their 
tice, a few pitchers, and some mats, form the 
whole of their riches. Fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, horses and asses, cows and goats, dogs, 
chickens, and cats, all lodge together. The haikf 
as it is called, is the general dress of the Moors ; 
being a piece of coarse cloth wrapped about the 
shoulders, and descending to the ancles. The 
complexion of the women is rather swarthy, but 
they possess strength of constitution and vivad** 
ty of disposition ; and, as they are early mature^ 
and extremely prolific, they have frequently chiU 
dren at the age of nine or ten. 

When the preliminaries of a matrimonial con- 
tract are concluded, the intended husband car- 
ries to the tent of the bride's Mber the present' 
of cattle intended fi>r him* It is an est8JbJishe4 



Affn to asklum what -his qxyose costs him ; to 
i^ich he repties» ^ A virtuous and industrious 
.wife is never purchased at too dear a rate*" She 
is then carried to the bridwroom's tent, where 
•flhe is presented with a bowlotlmlk and honey ; 
while she drinks^ their friends sing a nuptial 
«ongy which they conclude with expressions of 
their best wishes for the happiness of the new- 
married couple* A few more ceremonies being 
performed, the husband places his flocks before 
her, as a hint that he expects her to take the 
charge of his cattle and household affairs. The 
remainder of the (ky is spent in pinging and 
dancing, and in the evening the company take 
their leave. 

Daring the first month, the bride remains veil- 
ed, and is not suffered to quit the tent ; but at 
the expiration of that period, she enters on the 
usual duties of her sex, which consist only of do- 
mestic affairs. All public concerns are reserved 
exclusively for , the men ; who woidd be despise 
cd by their wives, if they did not observe silence 
respecting them. These people are so much 
ad(Ucted to robbery, and to making reprisal^ ou 
the other Inhabitants, that k is dangerous to tra^ 
Fel without a guard. " The country," say theyi 
" belongs^ to us : it was usurped from us, and 
we are authorized to seize on every thing we canj 
since our masters have the cruelty and insensi* 
bility to leave us in this miserable and indigent 
condition." 

The Algerines, indeed, themselves follow no 
other em^oyment than that of exercising the 
same rapacity towards all nations. They cer- 
tainly are the cruelest and most dangerous of all 
the A&i^an pirates. Though Algiers retains 
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the tide of kingdom^ its goremment is e&tirel/ 
Tepublican, being in the hands of the militiab 
Formerly the grand seignior sent thither pachas, 
who possessed all tj|ie authority of viceroys ; but 
some of them impoverishing the people by exor- 
bitant taxes, and refusing to pay the j^ssaries 
employed to keep the country in. a state of de* 
pendence on Constantinople, they were put to 
^eath, and the office was abolished. 

The civil government of Algiers is now con* 
ducted by the dey, and a council composed of 
thirty bashaws ; at which also, on particular occa* 
sions, the great ecclesiastical officers are permit* 
ted to vote. The deys are elected out of the mi- 
litia ; and, as the meanest person among them 
has the same right to the sovereignty as the 
highest, every common soldier may be consider^ 
cd as a candidate for the throne. This singular 
privilege, however, which the military in com- 
mon possess, tends to render the situation of the 
deys neither safe nor pleasant; each aspiring 
ruffian being ready to sheath his scymitar in the 
breast of his sovereign. Every person has a 
right to vote in the election of a dey ; and, as 
there is generally » variety of candidates, tu- 
mults are very frequent, and the choice is often 
decided by the sword. After the dey is elected, 
he is saluted by the words jiUa Barck ! or God 
bless you ! As soon as the grand seignior is in- 
formed of the choice that has been made, he 
sends the newly appointed dey a patent to act as 
viceroy; but when it arrives it is sometimes use- 
less, the person for whom it was intended being 
no longer in existence. The deys seldom die 
possessed of the dignity; being generally assassi- 
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iiated, or •Uig^ to abdicate the aovereigntyy or 
to fly in order to preserve their lives. 

Next in dignity to the^ dey is the aga, or gene* 
ral t)f the jaitissaries. This person is one oi the 
oldest officers in the army, and retains his place 
only two months; when iie is succeeded by the 
next in senkrity* The keys of the metropolis 
«re. deposited in the hands of the acting aga^ 
who issuea oot all the military orders. Next to 
him is the secretary of state, who registers all the 
pub^c acts ; and then the counsellors to the 
> number of tiurty, of whom the divan is com- 
posed* When they assemble, they all si^; ex- 
cept the inferior members ioy^ted thither, who 
are generally old soldierts, officers, veterans, and 
tile governors of the three great provinces* - 

The manner in which business is transacted in 
this council,, is extremely curious and singular* 
The aga as president proposes the subject of de- 
liberation ; which is immediately repeated with 
a loud voice by the chiah-bashaws, and from 
them re-echoed by four inferior officers ; after 
n^hich every member of the divan repeats it to his 
next neighbour, using at the same time strange 
contortions and gesticulations* When the mat- 
ter is not approved, a 'hideous noise is heard 
from the opposition, which shews the aga to 
which side the majority inclines ; and he there- 
i^n proclaims the decision of the question. , Tp 
prevent oppo^tion, however, to his measures^ 
the dey carefully suppresses all those whom he 
suspects of disaffection, and in general only con- 
venes his most submissive and abject dependents* 

A barbarous piece of policy has been com» 
monly adopted after every, fresh election of a 
dey ; the successful candidate ordering every 
C62 
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Member of the divan who opposed him to be* 
strangled, and filling up the vacancies wiUi the 
niinipns of his pleasure* 

In all records of state, the Turkish language 
is used ; that of the natives is a mixture of Ara« 
bic, Moorish, and t\mr andent tongue, suppose 
ed to be the Phoenician* In their commerce with 
other nations, however, the lingua Franca,- a jaiv 
gon composed of Spanish, Portuguese^ ItalJaiif 
end French, is in general use, and is empk>yed 
throughout ail the Levant* The Algerines^ who 
possess the strongest naval force of any natioa 
on the Barbary coast, have seldom more than 
twenty ships of war* 

The religion prevalent in this kingdom differs 
Very little from that professed by the Turks, ex^ 
cept that the Algerines are more superstitious^ 
and less exact in their practice* They have three 
principal ofikers, that preside in all religious mat- 
ters: the mu^tj or high priest ; the ca(/f, or chief 
judge in all civil and ecclesiastical causes ; and 
the grand tmavbou^ or principal of the marabiteSf ' 
who is a kind of hermit without jurisdiction, but 
possessing great influence in the state* These^ 
tlwee officers have seats in the divan, on the right 
of the dey ; and they attach great merit to &st- 
ing and ablutions, which they consider as the. 
most effectual means for effacing sins* 

They deem it a defilement to carry the Koraa 
below the girdle ; to let a drop of urine &I1 on 
their cloUies ; to use a pen, instead of a pencil; 
to have any printed books, or any representations 
whatever of men and animals; to make use of. 
bells ; to permit Christians, especially those who 
are women, to enter their mosques ; to exchange 
a Turk j^r a Christian ; to touch money ; to en- 
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^Age in anf occupatiofi, and- eten to di^ea^ a 
wound) befoce tbey have repeated their moroing 
prayers ; and to strike the earth, with their foot 
when playiog at tednis ; to eat spails, which they 
esteem sacred ; to chastise their children on any 
other part than on the soles of their feet ; and to 
j^t their bed-chamber in the night. All this 
is truly ridiculous ; as well as the regard they 
pay to madmen, idiotS} and lunaticsy whom they 
cop»der as saints, and the favourites of God» 
But the most horrid and detestable trait of their* 
character is, that they extol unnatural love as a 
virtue, and to which they are in general ad« 
dieted* 

Long dresses, which have a resemblance to 
one another, are peculiar both to men and wo« 
men. The latter use veils so transparent, that 
they can see through them, and enjoy some U- 
^rty* The dey alone and the principal officers 
4f the state are allowed the privilege of riding 
on horseback through the town ; all other per* 
89DS must either be satisfied with appearing upon 
asses, or walk on foot. 

The grand seignior receives no other revenue 
from the dey, than a stipulated number of hand* 
sofl^e youths, and some oth^r annual presents. 
Many of the punishments inflicted in this coun- 
try are extremely barbarous ; and the slightest^ 
which is the bastinado, though not considered 
as capital, is frequently attended with death. 
They expiate mui^er by impalement ; or by sus?* 
pending the criminal by the neck from the battle'^ 
ments of the city ; or by extending him on 
hooks, where the wretched victim of justice 
writhes in inexpressible agonies, often for more 
tlt^ a day, before he expires^ If a Moor Jje 
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eonvicted of robberjr, his ris^fathaUd is cutoff; 
which is suspended from hb neck, while he ridel^ 
round tbe citf (Hi an ass, with his face towards 
the tail* If any Jew or Christlsin be convicted 
of ridiculing Msdioniet or his teligion, he must 
hhmediately adopt his doctrines, or suffer the 
most exquisite tortures that barbarity can in- 
vent Sawing asunder is still retained among 
those final punishments inflicted on persons who 
subject themselves to the resentment of the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. 

Scarcely a vestige iremaiitis of the various arts ^ 
and sciences which once flourished in this coun- 
try. The natives, however, are by no means de- 
ficient in mental abilities, and were they not 
shackled by their government and religion, it is 
probable that their improvements would equal 
those of Europeans. The Moors and Turks 
efend their sons at an early period to school ; 
but their masters can only teach them a little 
writing, which is performed "t^th chalk on h 
board ; and if they can read fluently in the K<y- 
ran, they are supposed to have attained an un- 
common degree of proficiency. 

Owing to their predestinarian princifdes, the 
study of medicine is nnich neglected ; and na- 
ture is suffered to contend with the morbific af- 
fections of the patient, the principal remedies 
being charms and incantations. 

Nothing can be so insolent as the mihtia, of 
janissaries, who have engrossed to themselves the 
whole power and management of the kingdom ; 
styling themselves effendiy or nobles, though most 
of them are men of the lowest extraction and the 
mealiest characters. If one of these Turkish sol-; 
^ersbe met in the streets^ care is always taken 



to make waf for him, otherwise he wiO make way 
for himself. But though the Turks are so proud 
And haughty, they are the most avaricious peo^ 
^le in the world ; and will not scruple to per* 
&rm the most abject and servile offices, to ob^ 
tain money* It is, therefore, a common pro*- 
▼erb at Algiers, ** If you give a Turk money 
with one hand, he will suffer you to pluck out 
^is eyes with the other." 

The deys, however, after they have been ex^ 
alted to their dignity, generally disdain the 
meanness of wishing to disguise their humble 
extraction ; on the contrary, one of them, dis- 
puting with the deputy-consul of a neighbouring 
state, is said to have thus frankly acknowledged 
^is origin : << My mother sold sheep's trotters, 
and my father neats' tongues ; but they would 
have been ashamed to have exposed to sale so 
worthless a tongue as thine." 

Notwithstanding the piraticar disposition of 
the Algerines, and the contempt in which they 
hold the opponents of Mahomet, there are seve- 
ral free Christians and Jews in this kingdom, 
who follow their respective employments with- 
out molestation. A few Spaniaixls, however, 
who have taken up their residence in Algiers, 
are the principal conductors of the European 
trade. The natives manu&cture caipets not 
much inferior to those of Turkey, velvet, taffe- 
ties, and other wrought silks, together with linen 
doth, of which Susa produces the finest. I'hese 
several articles are chiefiy for home consumption ; 
and few commodities are exported, besides ostrich 
feathers, wax, hides, wool, copper, and dates. 

The Algerines generally make use of foreign 
coins, though they have several of their, own ; 
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among which is the barba, made of copper ; the 
asper, a small square piece of silver, fifteen of 
which are equivalent to a Spanish rial^ and 
twenty-four to a dapta, being nearly worth a 
crown ; together with the rupee, the median^ 
«nd dian, all of gold, which being the royd 
coins of the kings of Tremesen^ are still coined 
in that province. 

This kingdom has undergone a variety of di- 
visions, according to the will of the people who 
successively conquered and governed iu After 
the deys, however, became so powerful, they 
H^parated it into three governments ; the east, 
west, and south ; under whkh division it is ge- 
nerally known. The eastern district is the most 
considerable, not only on account of its wealth 
and extent, but also of the number and mag- 
nificence of its cities. It contams many ancient 
towns, in which may still be seen the remains of 
monuments that attest their former celebrity, 
without reckoning those that exhibit nothing 
but remains. Among the latter is Bona, sup* 
posed to be the ancient Hippo, which disputes 
with Constantinople the title of capital. This 
government is in the vicinity of the desert. The 
inhabitants greatly value their independence, 
which they have preserved by forfeiting their 
wealth« They are, in general, a haughty and 
warlike race of people. 

The western also disputes with the eastern 
government, the melancholy honour of being 
covered with superb ruins. The capital of this 
district, for a long space of time, was Oran, 
which the Spaniards conquered, lost, and re« 
took, and of which they are at present in po»- 



Thkwo&ftmgoytnaotfA is dtogcther with* 
CNit cides, as the Arabs, by whom it is inhabit* 
ed, all live under tents, and are divided into 
hordes, each of which forms a kind of itinerant 
Ullage, gotenied by its respective chiefs They 
are subjects on whom little or no dependence 
oan be placed. They ought to pay a kind of 
tribute to Alters ; but when the dey endeavours 
Id esact the contributions, they bury their com 
and most valuable efiecta into places which are 
known only to^diemaelves, and fly to the deserta 
or inaccessible retreats, where they are aa& from 
all pursuit* 

Algiers, which is the capital of the whole 
kingdom, forms a sort of an amphitheatre, pre* 
sents a most beautiful view, and is washed on 
the north and north-east by the Mediterranean 
sea* This city> which is said to contain one 
hundred thousand Mahometan and fifteen thou- 
sand Jewish inhabitants, is erected on the 
declivityofa hill, on which the houses rise in 
regular gradation, and almost every one of them 
commands a delightiiil prospect of the sea* 
The walls of the city are about thirty feet high 
on the ascent, tnit towards the sea they are not 
lesstiian forty, and twelve feet thid^ flanked 
with square towers, which, however, are much 
decayed* There are six gates, all of wluch are 
properly fortified and secured. The citadel) 
which is of an octagonal form, having port» 
holes and embrasures in view, is erected on the 
mo&t elevated ground within the walls*^ On the 
west, the whole city is overlooked by a ridge of 
high hills, upon which are erected two forts 
that command a considerable part of the baf 



And the ri^r Rebar ; but the strongest fertlfi* 
eations lie next the sesu 

In this city is only one spacious street, which 
extends from east to west, but is of unequal 
Width, though broader and more airy than any 
of the others. Throughout the rest of the town^ 
the streets are so narrow, that two people can 
Scarcely walk abreast; a circumstance which, 
iulded to their extreme filthiness, renders them 
exceedingly unpleasant ; especially as there are 
beasts of burden contmually passing and repas* 
sing, to which it is absolutely necessary to give 
way at the first, under no less a Jisque than 
that of being trodden under fi)ot, or squeezed to 
death. 

In the centre of the city stands the dey's pa* 
kce, which is a very magnificent edifice ; the 
front, &cing the interior court, is surrounded 
y/nth two superb galleries, that are supported by 
marble pillars ; and there are two spacioui^ 
halls, in which the divan assembles every Sun- 
day, Monday, and Wednesday. 

The houses in Algiers have terraces, upon 
which the inhabitants pay visits, and by means 
of which they can go from one end of the town to 
the other, as there are ladders for ascending or 
descending, where they are not equal in height* 
But, notwithstanding the facility of passing fom 
one house to another, there are no thieves in this 
city ; for if a stranger be caught in any of them, 
he is punished with death. Near the sea-side ia 
a great number of mosques, whith are elegant 
structures, and contribute greatly to the beau- 
tiful appearance of the place. Some of the 
baths, jBlso, are extremely handsome: the Turks 
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resort to them, not only before the five daily 
prayers, but whenever they are not engaged 
in any business which prevents them. The 
women have particular baths, which are at- 
tended by persons of their own sex, where the 
men are precluded from entering on any pretext 
whatever. 

There is likewise a species of buildings deno- 
minated basos, in which the wretched European 
slaves are every night immured. In each of 
these they have a chapel for the free exercise of 
their religion ; every slave receiving a small pit- 
tance of bread, and being furnished with a mat- 
trass and rug bn which to sleep* At an appoint- 
ed hour in the evening, they repair to these dor- 
mitories, where they continue till their brutal 
and unfeeling masters awake them to fresh scenes 
of labour and of misery. Till the last century, 
the city of Algiers had no other supply of fresh 
water than the rain which was preserved in cis- 
terns ; when a Moor, who had been expelled out 
of Spain, having acquired some proficiency in 
science, by his acquaintance with Eui'opean3, 
conducted from the neighbouring naoun tains two 
aqueducts, which afforded a sufficient quantity of 
water to fill a hundred fountains in different parts 
of the town. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Algiers is 
extremely fertile ; and the country is beautifully- 
diversified with hills, vallies, gardens, groves, 
and neat little villas, where the more opulent of 
the people spend their summer retreat. These 
villas, as well as all the houses in the city, being 
white, and beautifully shaded with a number of 
fruit-trees and ever-greens, furnish a most de- 
lightful prospect, which no repetition can cloy, 
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or render unpleasing. The habitations of the 
European consuls, in particular, are finely oma- 
%nenteti with the choicest and most beautiful 
trees, which are kept property pruned (a neg- 
lect very prevdent among the natives,) and pro- 
duce a great abundance of most delicious fruits. 

In the general history of Afnca, we have seen 
that the Greeks, the Ronuins, the Vandals, and 
the Arabs, were the successive conquerors and 
possessors of all this coast. The tribes of the 
last mentioned people divided the country be- 
tween themselves, and formed different petty 
states, among which there were some free and 
independent cities. By this means, the kingdom 
of Algiers was partitioned into four sovereign- 
ties ; Tenez, Algiers Proper, Bugeya, and Tre- 
muen. The princes assumed the title of kings ; 
and continued for some centuries in mutual peace 
and amity mth one another. But at length they 
t)egan to disagree among themselves, and the 
lung of Tenez made himself master of Bugeya 
and Tremuen. Algiers Proper in the mean time 
had become a place of considerable celebrity, by 
the asylum it afforded to the Moors, who had 
been expelled out of the maritime provinces of 
Spain. These exiles, rendered desperate by 
their expulsion, and being well acquainted with 
the Spanish coast, issued from this retreat, and 
endeavoured to compensate the losses they had 
sUsUdnedj by piracy at sea, and by predatory in- 
cursions on shore. 

^ To suppress these ravages, Ferdinand 

1505. ^^® ^^^9 *^5 ^^ Arragon, sent a power- 
ful fleet and army under the command of 
the Count of Navarre, who made an irruption 
into Africa, todk the important city of Oran, and 
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laid »ege to, Algiersi which was the principal 
liaunt of these pirates* In this difiiculty the 
Algerines invited to their assistance Selim £u- 
temi, a warlike Arabian prince, that possessed 
the neighbouring territory, and put themselves 
under his protection and government. But, 
notwithstanding his efiforts, the Spaniards car- 
ried on the siege with vigour, and at length 
Algiers was compelled fb capiti^ate, and to be- 
come tributary to Spain ; nor could Selim pre- 
vent them from erecting a strong fort on a small 
island opposite to the city, which they supplied, 
with a garrison and a numerous train of artil- 
lery. 

The Algerines were obliged to submit to this 
galling yoke till the death of Ferdinand ; of 
which event they were no sooner apprised, than 
they determined to make every effort for regiain- 
ing their liberty. With the consent and advice 
of Eutemy, they sent a deputation to the famous 
corsair Baxbarossa, who had rendered himself 
formidable at sea from the age of thirteen ; re- 
questing him to come and deliver them from the 
Spanish yoke, and promising a gratuity equal tQ. 
his services. Bari>an>&sa, highly gratified by this 
invitation, which offered him a fixed residence 
with a good port, of both of which he was then 
destitute, readily accepted the proposal* He ar- 
rived, therefore, with his brother Hairadin ; but 
did not communicate his real design to the Alge- 
i^nes, and i^>peared only in quality of auxiliary 
and ally. 

On his arrival in the neighbourhood of Al-f 
^ers, all the people of the city, with prince Eu- 
temy at their head, went out to meet this illus-. 
Irious wan^of) whom they considered as theii!> 
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deliverer, and conducted^ into that metropolis, 
vnth the greatest splendour, and amidst the ac- 
clamations of the populace. He was received 
with every mark of distinction, and all ranks 
were anxious to provide accommodations for his 
troops. He himself was lodged in one of the 
most splendid apartments in the palace of tlie 
Arabian prince ; whilst his forces were treated 
with such uncommon generosity, that he began 
to procure the necessary information, and to con- 
cert measures, for executing the treacherous de- 
sign of enslaving the Algerines and of making 
himself king of Algiers. He communicated his 
plan to the chief officers of his council, from 
whom he exacted a solemn oath of secrecy, and 
who applauded his intention, and promised to as- 
sist him with all their abilities. 

In the mean time, the better to deceive the 
Algerines, he caused a battery to be erected op- 
posite to the Spanish fortress, which he bom- 
barded for a month without producing any vi- 
sible effect. On this occasion, however, he acted 
with such despotic authority as never to con- 
sult the Arabian prince relative to any measures 
he intended to pursue ; and the soldiers con- 
ducted themselves with such insolence and 
brutality, that the natives no longer doubted of 
his designs, and complained loudly of his pei-fi- 
dy and breach of fsdth. Barbarossa, fearing that 
they might endeavour to counteract his inten- 
tions, resolved to put Eutemy to death, and to 
have himself instantly proclaimed by his troops, 
king of Algiers. 

Being lodged in the prince's palace, he had an 
opportunity of concerting proper measures for 
the destruction of the Arabian chief* Havings 
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observed that Eutemjr was accustxuxicd to repair 
to the bath ever^ day at noon before prayers^. 
Barbaroasa suxpiiaed him there io a naked and 
defenceless condition, and having strangled him 
with a napkin, immediately withdrew, without 
being obsa:7ed by any person. He soon aftar 
returned, accompanied by a considerable retinue, 
lU^ if for the.parposeof bathing; abd expressed 
<qual sxirpriae and affliction, on seeing the mur- 
dered prince* Though the inhabitants suspect- 
cd Baiiiarossa as the cause of this tragical occur- 
rence, they had been so cruelly treated by the 
«)ldiers, that they dared not compliun of the 
outrage* . On the contrary, fearing that the 
daughter would be universal, many of the na* 
tives abandoned their city and country, and 
sought an asylum in the neighbouring states; 
whilst others shut themselves up in their houses, 
and lefl the Turks in possession of all their pro- 
perty. This desertion and dispirited conduct 
opened an easy access to the vacant throne^ 
which Barbaiossa ascended at the request of his 
fi^lowers, without experiencing the least oppo** 
sition from the Algerines. He was accordingly 
proclaimed in the city with great splendour ; and 
rode through the streets on horseback, attended 
by his Turks and Moors, who eried, ^ Long live 
Sarbarossa, the invincible king of Algiers, cho- 
sen by God to deliver the people from the op^ 
pression of the Christians, and to devote all 
yiose to destruction that shall oppose or disobey 
him, their lawful sovereign.'' 

The tyrant was then accompanied to the pa- 
lace, where, seated under a stately canopy, he 
received the congratulations of the Turks ; and 
dispersed his troops through every part of the 
Dd3 
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city, to inrite iht Algerines to cotnc and swear 
allegiance to their new monarch, with assurances 
that those who complied should be treated with - 
particular regard, and entitled to the favour of 
the king. Accordingly many did obeisance to 
him as tfieir sovereign, signed the instrument of 
his coronation, and were dismissed with marks 
of esteem. Barbarossa, however, reigned ra- 
ther by the terror he inspired, than by the affec- 
fion and regard of the people. He sufiered his 
avarice and ambition to hurry him beyond the 
bounds of prudence ; a circumstance that had 
nearly proved fatal to his interest. The Alge- 
rines became exasperated by his craelty, and the 
insolence and brutality of his soldiers ; by his ra- 
pacious exactions he alienated the affections of 
the warlike Arabs, whose esteem he had been at 
great pains to conciliate ; and he disbanded a 
great part of his Moorish troops, who returned 
in discontent to the province from whence they 
had been principally nused. 

The Algerine chieftains, apprised of these cir- 
cumstances, found means to send deputies to the 
Arabians, to exhort them to abolish the Turkish 
tyranny, to revenge the murder of their prince 
Eutemy, and to i*estore his son to the throne and 
dominions of his &ther. They also carried on 
a secret correspondence with the Spanish gover* 
nor, and it was agreed to assassinate Barbarossa 
and the Turks, and to put themselves under the 
protection and govemment of Spain. The day 
was appointed for executing this important pro- 
ject, when it was resolved that the Algerines 
should bring their finiits and herbs to the market 
as usual, and conceal arms under their gowns* 
But the persons engaged in this design were 



too numerous to prevent its being divulged" to 
Barbarossa, who was extremely vigilant and at* 
tentive, and soon discovered the whole matter. 
Most of the Algerine chiefe, who had been con- 
cerned in the conspiracy, were put to death, and 
their estates confiscated, and the rest had a 
heavy fine imposed on them* This punishment 
so terrified the natives, that they never after- 
wards attempted any thing agunst him or his 
successors. 

But though Barbarossa was thus freed from 
domestic, he was assailed by foreign enemies. 
The Spaniards sent against Algiers a numerous 
and powerful fieet, with ten thousand land forces 
on board, intended to expel the Turks out of 
that city, and to restore the son of Eutemy to 
the throne of his father* This armament, how* 
ever had no sooner arrived in sight of the place 
of its destination, than it was attacked by a storm, 
and driven against the rocks, and almost every 
soul on board perished* This disaster tended 
to confirm Barbarossa iahis usurpation, and con- 
tributed to increase his pride and insolence to 
such a degree, that he became more cruel and 
oppressive towards the inhabitants of both the 
city and country. Several tribes of Arabians 
were so much sdarmed at his exori^itant power 
and tyrannical conduct, that they entered into an 
alliance with the king of Tenez, who marched 
a body of forces into the dominions "of Algiers* 
This numerous army, however, was totally de» 
Seated by Barbarossa, who pursued the fugitive 
^d unfortunate prince to the very gates of his 
capital, of which he made himself master, and 
obliged the inhabitants to acknowledge him a^ 
iheir sovereign* 



Not loofrafier, he conqaerad tkt kingdoflfi of 
Tremuen ; but the l^vuiUrdft tuuttiiig with the. 
AfoH in reio^ti^tipg the prince oa his tbrcme^ 
Bacboxoisfi wai^ attaicki^ by a mmefooft ^u| 
powerful arm^ ; <u»d though tli« Turka ibi^% 
with great valour aod intrepiditf) they were ^ 
baled by the caiemy> and 9II cut to pieces* Tfaua 

. jj fell Barbaios$a in the forty-fourth year of 
2^ j^/ his age* He raiaed ht9 (kingdom to a de? 
gree df splendour, which it had never be* 
fcre known} ai^d csmsed himself to be acknow- 
ledged as soveieign of Algiers by msiny fore^ 
as well as neighbouring nations. His troops 
were principally composed of Turkish soldiers i 
end it was chiefly under the bannms of the at$Si^ 
Cijsnt that he hsd distinguiyied himsfelf in bis ma^ 
n6me expkuts. He preserved his indepen^ 
dence ; but, at the same time, kept up an inti- 
mate connection with the Porte ; whither he sent 
presents) and from whence he obtsdned recruits* 
In slK>rt, he gftve to the kingdom ^ Algiers «}• 
moat the wh<4e of that power end exte^ which 
It possesses at prescait. 

Barbaressa was succeeded by his brother 
HidradiO) who heving held the reins of govern* 
ment aebout two yeersi dreaded an immediate 
and univ^^sed insiurection among the people^ 
The more effact^ty) tbereferei to secure him<; 
eelf in the kingdom, he api^ed to Selim the 
first) emperor of Constantinople! and offered to 
submit himself smd his dominions to that prince, 
and to pay him an annual tribute, provided the 
grand seignior would assi^ him with a sufikioit 
, number c?^ forces for maintaining him in his sta- 
^n* Selim) who by the conquest of Egypt had 
abolished the usurpation of the Alameluk^ WM 
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highly pleased with the proposal, received Hai- 
i^din under his protection, and appointed him 
bashaw or viceroy over the kingdom of Algiers* 
In a little time also he sent a body of ten thou- 
sand janissaries, that enabled Hairadin to be- 
come absolute master both of the Arabs and 
Moors, who were obliged to submit to the most 
abject slavery, without daring to utter the least 
complaint against his government* He in- - 
creased daily in power and wealth by the num- 
ber of his corsairs, and their successful depre- 
datiens at sea* The Porte also sent him every 
year a constant supply of recruits, with mcmey 
for the payment of his troops ; and in a little 
time Algiers became a formidable kingdom. 

In this manner was this state reduced under 
the dominion of the Turkish empire; butjiye 
have already had occasion to observe, that, in 
the course of time, the authority of the Ottoman^ 
court declined in that' kingdom* Its influence 
was first greatly contracted in regard to the no- 
mination of the dey ; and, at length,. was left' 
only in the possession of honouring him with a> 
patent, which it could not refuse. The grand 
seignior constantly kept a pacha, who was con-' 
sidered as the successor of Barbarossa and his' 
descendants ; but, at length, the office of pacha « 
entirely disappeared, being eclipsed by that of- 
dey* At present, Algiers is a power absolutely 
sovereign and independent, and is rather allied- 
than subject to the Turks. It keeps up with > 
the grand seignior a connexion only of decency - 
and respect, founded on an identity of religion. 

Since the foundation of this kingdom by the 
two Barbarossas, the events which « have oc- 
jcurred in Algiers are nothing else than the jea- 
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busies and iatrigues of the principal men, in 
order to ruin and supplant one another ; consist- 
ing of acts of cruelty, depositions, and other ca- 
tastrophes of a similar nature. If we should at- 
tempt to delineate a picture of them, an unin- 
terrupted series of the most horrid acts of ty- 
ranny and brutality would be exhibited to view* 
Kothiog would be seen but massacres among the 
rich and powetiul ; wretchedness and oppres^on 
among the poor; with instances innumerable 
cf thc» most inhuman vengeance and cruelty 
i^unst the relatives and partisans of tho princes 
aissassinated*. Confiscations, imprisonment, and 
pf^^ution, are extremely frequent ; and often 
at the end of a month, and even of a week, the 
i^igoing prince has suffered a fate similar to 
tbfl^t of his predecessor, and exchanged his throne 
for a prison or a grave ; insoQiuch that a new 
ne^volution has often brought back the same 
scenes of madnesis and of crudty* Such, added 
to the piratical expeditiops at sea, would form 
the priQcipal.pait^of th^ history of each prince's 
Wgn* 

With respect to these expeditions^ all Europe 
and the world may rest assured, that these pi-» 
rajtes will nev^r cease tbeijr depredations, so long 
as they are permitted to exist* To <the injury 
and. disgrace. of all Christian powers, they suf* 
fered tl^m to establish themselves, and to be- 
ca[>me emboldeiied by success, and now find 
them formidable to all European nations, who 
ate compelled to purchase an exemption from^ 
their ravages, and are, in effect, tributary to 
this piratical state* These acts of violence are 
now become natural to tb^» It was not without 
tnaihf thai cm of tbci deya humorously ssMd i. 



«*The Algerines Are robbei<s ; Ahd I Mi their 
captMH-general." Those, therefore, who na- 
Tigate the seas, must expect to be exposed 
to their attacks. If they beA i^proached for 
this shameful piracy, they only answer by the 
following proverb : " They who are afraid of 
the sparrows oug^t never to sow." 

The French- are the only nation in Europe^ 
that have found means to humble this imperious 
republic. In 1683, Admiral Du Quesne at* 
tacked the city of Algiers, into which a great 
number of bombs were thro^ that made dread- 
fal execution, burning and destroying the dey's 
palace, the mosques, and other public edifices. 
On this the Algerines begged for peace, and 
proniised to respect the French flag 'and coasts. 
They did not, however, keep their words ; but 
it is matter of astonishment and regret, that 
the European powers should have tolerated 
their excesses and depredations for so long a 
"period. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Ttmia. 

nnUNIS, which was once a sovereignty of 
^ great extent, is at present bounded on the 
north and east by the Mediterranean sea ; on 
the west by Algiers ; on the south, by Tripoli 
and part of Biledulgerid: and extends from 
thirty-three degrees thirty minutes, to thirty- 
seven degrees twelve minutes of north latitude^ 
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and is about two hundred and twenty miles in 
length, and one hundred and seventy in breadth. 
This country is divided into two parts, denomi- 
nated the summer and winter circuits ; which 
the bey annually traverses at those seasons^ 
with a sort of flying camp. The principal ri- 
vers are the Zaine, which separates Tunis from 
Algiers ; the Megerda, or ancient Bagrada ; 
the Miliana, supposed to be the Catada of an- 
tiquity ; and the Gabbs, thought to be the Tri- 
ton. 

The air of Tunis is salubrious, and its soil 
fertile, except towards the south, where barren 
deserts, and moving hills of sand, occupy a large 
extent, and where the heat is extreme. During 
the dog-days, the winds which pass over this 
country are excessively hot and suffocating : 
and the natives are under the necessity of sprin- 
kling their floors with water, and using other re- 
freshing expedients. 

Before enumerating the cities, that are now 
most distinguished in this country, we shall pay 
a short and melancholy tribute to those which 
were formerly the admiration of the world ; and 
of which it would be diflicult to fix the scite, 
did not the page of antiquity aid our researches ; 
and surely nothing can furnish the contemplative 
mind with more rational improvement, than a 
view of the ruins and desolation that every where 
abounds ! When he beholds the solitary arch, 
or sublime portico, whither history informs him 
the great names of antiquity have resorted, and 
where a succession of various nations have given 
law, what must be l^s reflections, or the feelings 
of his mind ? Does not every mouldering co- 
lumu; every venerable pile of ruins, read the 
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most instractiTe and iinportant lessons on the 
ireaknesS) the vaiuty, and the instability of eveiy 
thing human ? Does not the melanclioly re- 
liction on the many thousands that sleep below, 
who once enlivened the arts, or graced the tri- 
umj^iant car, impiint on the tablets of our hearts 
^ what shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue." 

Carthage, once the celebrated rival of Rome, 
has scarcely withstood the ravages of time. Its 
ancient haii>our is nearly choaked up by the mud 
thrown up by the river Megerda ; and the ruins 
of the dty are nearly three miles from the sea, 
though it formerly extended to the very shore. 
The ancient Utica has suffered still more from 
the desolating hand of time, than even Carthage; 
and, owing to the recession of the sea, and the 
conflux of mud, its situation cannot be deter- 
mined with accuracy and precision. To the east 
of Carthage lies the Aquilaria of the ancients, 
where Curio landed the troops who were cut to 
pieces by Sabura. The amphitheatre of Jem- 
me, the Tristra of Caesar, is another piece of 
antiquity. 

Tunis, the ancient Tunes, and the present ca- 
jMtal of this kingdom, is neither remarkable for 
the number of its inhabitants, nor for its public 
or private edifices ; and in these respects is much 
inferior to Algiers. It is greatly in want of 
good water ; but excepting this disadvantage, 
DO place abounds more in all the necessary "^r- 
ticles of life. Tfie city has five gates, none of 
which are distinguished for their beauty. The 
houses, in general, are only one story, in height, 
with flat roofs. The bey's palace, which is the 
most magnificent edifice in the city, contains 

Vol. XIV. Ec 



four supi^ gates, o^e in each fra^jti wUI^ a loftf - 
turret at every angle* The €O^F^ are spapiou^ 
the galleries profusely ornamented, and the dif* 
^rent apartments very splenctid* Ii^ Tunis; a^, 
^veral colleges and scjbopis, in wtuciik the. doo- 
.^rs of the law$, and other ^i^rati, £^ maint^a- 
ed* The prindpal fortigcaitipn is th^ ^^^3 
which being situated upon an eminence, com- 
mands the whole place, and ha^ a ^s^nd s^ 
pearance* 

The other cities of note b^ Blzerta, nejir 
'^Ikick i» supposed to be the Sinus Hi|>p<^9kef>sis of. 
the ancients ; Nable, the: Colcmia N^afioUs cS 
Ptolemy ; Cairwan, the Vico Augu^i of anti- 

' q^ity ; B^ja, the Vecca of Sallust ; and Gasspji 
anciently denominated Capsa* 

Tunis resembles Algiers, in that it e^bibits. 
the same religion, the same goverument, the 

. s«une maimers, and the same events, which trans- 
ferred it froi9 the hands of the Arabs i«ito those, 
of the Turks ; weakened the authoiity of the 
latter, and at Ic^pgth brought it to such a state of 
deJDility, a& to be able to nominate and appoint its 
own masters, under the title of deysj but with- 
out entirely rejecting the Turkish injBuence. 
Till the commencement of the present century, 
the grand seignior appointed deys to the govern- 
ment of Tunis ; but they were very different fromi 
those of Algiers, being representatives without 
power or authority* By the assistance of a mi- 
litia^ composed of Moors, Arab% and, above all, 
renegadoes, the beys, rendered themselves com- 
pletely absolute and independent. The grand 
seignior no longer sends a dey to Tunis* The 
divan being chiefly composed of friends and 
creatures of the hey>.see.ms r^tlieJia38j^mbl^dfi»r 



Aie purpose of giving its approbatSon tohis resot- 
lutions, than for consulting on the justice and ex^- 
pediencf of ahy measure ; and he is entirely in- 
dependent of the Porte# 

But though we have said that the Tunisians 
greatly resemble the Algerines, they are agree*- 
ably distinguished^ from them by their superior 
politeness and civilization, and by their being 
exempted from that pride, insolence and bar* 
barity, for which the natives of this coast are 
justly stigmatized. They are affable in their 
manners, friendly and obliging to strangers, 
toid faithful to their compacts. The extension 
of comhierce, the improvement of manufac- 
tures, and the friendships they have formed with 
the European powers, have no doubt contri* 
buted to this happy effect on their minds ; and 
as these circumstances tend to extirpate narrdir 
and confined ideasj they by ho means treat 
Christians with contempt ; on the contrary, they 
^low them that justice, which in viun is expect* 
ed froin their neighbours. Though they keep 
some Christian slaves, and are not entirely free 
from that depredatory spirit, which character 
rtzes the inhabitants of the Barbary coast, they 
treat the captives with a considerable share of 
lenity and indulgence ; and the representations 
ef the European consuls, in their &vour, are 
always heard with candour and attention, and 
acceded to with the greatest readiness and 
alacrity. 

Jn England, where female beauty abounds^ 
the Tunisian women in general would be reckon- 
ed handsome,, and their offspring are bom with 
the finest complexions, that can possibly be 
eoQceived* The boys, however, are soon tinged 
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with a swarthy complexion, bf the heat of the 
sun ; but the girls, who are retained at home, 
preserve their native beauty till they are past 
child-bearing, which is usually about the age of 
thirty* The Tunisian women are frequently 
mothers at eleven ; and as their longevity is 
nearly proportioned to that of Europeans, they 
frequently live to sec several generations of their 
children. 

The dress of both sexes, though nearly of the 
same form as that of the Algerines, is consider- 
ably neater, and more genteel* When they see 
company, or go abroad, they wear drawers ; but 
when at home, they sometimes only bind a piece 
of linen round their waist. The females are ex- 
tremely fond of having long hair, which they 
collect together, and plait with ribbands ; and 
when nature does not seem to have been suffici- 
ently liberal in this respect, like the fair of more 
polished countries, they add to the natural stock 
by borrowed ornaments. Over the hair thus 
decorated, they closely tie the comers of a trian- 
gular piece of needle-work. Ladies of superior 
rank wear a head-dress of the same figure, which 
is composed of thin plates of gold or silver cut 
through and engraved in imitation of lace. 
Their dress is rendered complete, by ha^ng a 
fine handkerchief, bound close over this oma«^ 
ment, and falling negligently down on the coK 
lected hair. Their eye-lashes, and the edges of 
their eye-lids, are tinged with pulverized lead- 
ore. This operation is performed by dipping a 
woocten bodkin into the powder, and drawing it 
under the eye-lid. It communicates a sable hue, 
which is considered by the Tunisians as becom- 
ing every complexion, and constituting the per-» 



fection of beauty. The antiquity of thB custom 
lias been proved by an ingenious and learned di« 
▼ine, from the sacitd scriptures ; which expt«8S- 
ly mention, according to the Heb«rew version^ 
that " Jezebel decorated her eyes with the pow- 
. der of lead-ore." 

Jealousy, which appears to be endemial in Baiw 
bary, prevails less at Tunis than perhaps in any 
other state, which tre have d^cnbed in this part 
of the globe* As their religion obliges them to 
frequent ablutions, the baths are much resorted 
to, particularly by the ladies, who, in their wash* 
ings, make gnat use of odoriferous gums, and 
rich perfumes. 

The taverns are under much better re^la- 
fions tibian those in the neighbouring countries ; 
and even a Turk, who is guilty of intoxication, 
and behaves himself insolently, may be deprived 
of his turban till he has made satisfaction. They 
sell only white wine, which is produced in great 
plenty in the sun^ounding coimtry, and is ex- 
tremely cheap and good. Provisions are so 
l^entiful, that die purchaser of a single -quart <^ 
wine at a tavern, has two 6r three dishes of fish 
or flesh placed before him. Though the natives 
do not abstain entirely fipom wine, very few drink 
it to an excess ; but they are very fond of a com* 
pounded drug called harix^ which inspires them 
with a dauntless resolution, and exhilarates the 
st^rits, and seems possessed of nearly the same 
qualities as opium. 

As the religion of the T^miisians obliges them 
to attdftd public devotion by break of <day, they 
are very early risers. After performing their 
morning prayers, they Mqw their, respective 
employments till aftemoon, when they again rc^- 
Ec3 
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pair to the mosques, and the business of the day 
ceases* The Arabs can onty be roused by the 
most pressing necessity to diligence or attention 
in trade and agriculture ; their lives being one 
continual i:ound of indolence and amusement* 
To hunt the lions and other wild animals con- 
stitutes a favourite diversion ; and the inhabi- 
tants of a whole district will frequently assemble 
for this purpose. On these occasions they form^ 
a circle of several miles in circumference, which 
is gradually contracted, till the animals are dri- 
•ven into the centre, where they are immediately 
<tispatched. The ancient diver^on of hawking^ 
is still practised in this country, which affords 
great variety of hawka and falcons* 

If we observe the manners and customs of 
ihese people, we shall perceive that, in a very 
eminent degree, they partake of the simplicity of 
the first ages ; and if we except the article of 
religion, we shall find that the Arabs in this 
state, appear exactly to answer the character and 
description given of them two thousand years 
ago* Their common mode of salutation iS) 
^ Peace be unto thee 1" and when inferiors pay 
their respects to their superiors, they kiss their 
feet, knees or garments ; wliich is also the man^ 
ner in which children express their Reference 
and duty to parents and relatives. In their hos- 
pitality to strangers, they revive the remem- 
brance of the patriarchal customs; and the great- 
est prince wiU not disdain to fetch a lamb from 
his flock, which is prepared and dressed for the 
**wayfeirLng man,'' by the royal consort her- 
self* It is customary for the host to wash the 
feet of his guests, and to wait on them during 
ttie entertainment with ofiBcious kindness^ But* 



flotwithstancfing this apparent umplkity and b&»' 
nevolence, instances have occurred, in which the 
host has made free with the property of the un« 
suspicious traveller, on whom he had so obsequi- 
ously attended* 

. In the habitation of a person of quality, bench- 
es may be perceived at the porch or. gateway^ 
where the owner receives the visits of his fiienda 
and transacts business. Few persons, even of 
the nearest relatives, are admitted into the inte- 
rior parts of the house, except on extraordinary 
occasions* Every city or village has a piece of 
ground allotted for sepulture, in which every &- 
mily of distinction has a particular cemetery^ in- 
closed with a wall, where they depout the bodies 
in separate graves, with stones at the head and 
feet of each, and either plant the intermediate 
space with flowers, or cover it with tiles. Per- 
sons of quality generally have a square room> 
with a handsome cupola, erected over their 
graves. This being kept oxistantly white and 
clean^ illustrates the expression of Christ, where 
he compares hypocrites to whited sepulchres, 
which appear outwardly beautiful, but within 
are full of dead men's bones and all unclean- 
ness. 

It is not easy to ascertain the amount of the. 
revenues of the beys of Tunis ; as they arise 
from annual tributes paid by the Moors and 
Arabs, who ofien evade them; and from du- 
ties on imports and exports, which are in a con- . 
stant ^tate of fluctuation. The forces of thia 
country consist of renegadoes and a few militia, 
who are well paid and properly disciplined, and 
Who are kept in garrisons and sea-ports ; there 
being no janissaries here as at Algiers. The 
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beys, howet«r, upon emergencies, calS eothfttttMl 
ft mimerous army of Moors and Arabsj but little 
dependence is to be placed on their fidelity. The 
naval strength of Tunis is very inconsiderable^ 
and much inferior to what might be expected 
from a commercial and maritime nation. There 
are seldom more than four ships belonging to 
government, the largest of which do not cany 
more than forty guns, and all of them are hadlf 
equipped for iService. These, with thirty galliots^ 
commanded by renegadoes, compose the whole 
naval force>of the beys. Other vessels, however^ 
are fitted out by private adventurers^ who allow 
Certain perquisites to the bey on all captures. 

Though the duties on anchorage, said loading 
end unloading goods, in this kingdom, are ex- 
cessively high, a considerable trade is carried on 
between the Tunisians, and several European na- 
tions. This country exports to France com^ oil) 
beans, wax, hides, and Morocco leather ; and re- 
ceives in exchange Languedoc cloths, iron, steel, 
hardware, paper, brandy, sugar, and spices. In 
the management of the Italian trade, Jews are 
]f>rincipally concerned, who export the same com- 
modities as those sent to France, and import da* 
masks, gold and silver tissue, with several sorts 
of silks and woollen stuffs. To the iLevant, the 
Moors and Turks export gold dust, bales of caps^ 
and lead ; and receive in return silks, calicoes, 
iron, alum, and vermilion. Into Egypt they 
carry the same kind of goods, which are exchang- 
ed ^or rice, linen, flax, cotton, and doflfee. The 
commerce between England and Tunis is unceN 
tain, and seems little attended to. 

All public treaties are written- in the Artibic 
language ; which, however, lias lost much of iti 
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original beauty and energy. The great num- 
ber of renegadoes from Spain, France, and Italy, 
who are encouraged fordisclaiming Christianity, 
and admired for their superior abilities, have 
rendered their respective languages very fami- 
liar in this country ; but the Lingua Franca is 
principally used in commercial transactions with 
foreign nations. 

The punishments inflicted on criminals are 
nearly similar to those practised in Algiers ; but 
superstition has taught them the most dreadful 
tortures relative to such renegadoes as return to 
Christianity. These are either inclosed in a cloth 
dipped in melted pitch, and afterwards set on 
fire ; or being wholly covered, except the face 
and head, those parts are anointed with honey, 
which exposes them to a miserable and lingering 
death from the stings of wasps and other in- 
sects. 

This country was scarcely recovered from its 
subjection to the Romans and northern Vandals, 
when, with the rest of Barbary, it was once more 
reduced under the power of the Saracens, who 
governed it by viceroys, and established that 
form of administration, which continued almost 
five hundred years. One of these revolting, made 
himself master of Tunis, assumed the title of 
king of Africa'; and from that period the capi- 
tal of this kingdom vied with the most splendid 
cities on thin ccmtinent. At length Hassan, aa 
Arabian prince, besieged this metropolis, took 
It, and afterwards subdued the whole king- 
dom. He had not been Icmg settied on the 
throne, and declared successor to the former 
monarch, before Mamon, his elder brother, who 
was kept a prisoner, made some strenuous efforts 
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to regain hisifteity, and cisdm his right to the 
crown. Mamon, however^ was discovered be- 
fore he effected his escape, and put to death ; 
but a younger brother named Arashid, fled to 
Buchara in Numidiat where he was kindly receiv- 
ed. Having raised an army of Arabs, he at- 
tacked and defeated Hassan, whom lie compel- 
led to take refuge in the city of Tunis ; but not 
having a suflfeient train of artillery, he could hot 
underbJie the siege of the town. Arashid, 
therefore, having set fire to the suburbs, retreat- 
ed with his troops, and implored the assistance 
of Barbarossa. 

The latter promised to comply with his Tt*^ 
quest, and conducted him to Constuitinople, un- 
^r pretence of procuring farther aid for him 
from the Porte ; and it is not to be doubted but 
he would hkve obtained a numerous and poWei<* 
ful bcxly of forces, had not Barbarossa traitoi^ 
otisly insinuated, thiCt if the troops, destined for 
the prince, whom he affected to b ef rie n d, w6re 
placed under his command, as soon as he should 
make himself master of Tunis, he would render 
homage to the grand sciignior, and hold the reins 
0f government in that kingdom as his ^puty 
and representative. This proposal was too flat- 
Unng to be rejected by the emperor, who sent 
Babsunossa with a strong armament against 'Tu- 
nis, and detimied the unfortunate Arashid pri- 
soner at Constantinople. The fleet no sooner 
appeared on the BaHmry coast, than Hassan, 
who apprehended that the Tunisians would re- 
volt against him, retired with some Arabs to a 
fortified castle* In the mean time, the city was 
foil of tumidt, and the inliabitants were extreme- 
}f desinms of a change ; the reigning prince hav« 



iagr teeanv? d^MiMe k> his ««l)jects hj hia 
criii^Uy and <^;)iMre«uon. This being reported to 
HassaD} be %ei &om. the castle, in which he had 
tgiken refuge, and left the city* 

The governor and priiidpal persoiis of the 
place, not. doabting but that Arashid, the Idng'k 
brother, was on .board of the Turkish a^ament^ 
according to the assertions of Barbarosaa, open- 
ed the gates of Urn city, and assured the cooi'* 
xniaader of the ti»o{>& that the cafutal was entire- 
ly at his disposal* Baibarossa, therefore, entered. 
Tunis, at the head of nine thousand Turks, and 
%vas received with the loud and repeated accla* 
motions of the people : but. their surprise and in^ 
dignation were extreme, when they heard him 
mention only the grand seigniojr and himself, aod 
understood that the prince they so much desire 
ed was detained a prisoner at Constantinople^ 
They immediately assemlded inarms, aiid aU 
tacked the Turkish forces ; but were soon dis^ 
persed by a general discharge of musquetry, and 
compelled to acknowledge Solyman as their so* 
vereign, and Barbarossa as his viceroy* 

In the mean time, the fugitive Hassan sought 
refoge among the Arabs, and requested the as* 
sistance of the emperor Chaiies the uflil, wha 
comidied with his solicitations, and sailed with 
a^ very numerous and powerful armament to the. 
coast of Africa* Having landed his forces with- 
out opposition in tlie territories of Tunis, he at« 
tacked and took a strong fortification erected 
near the sc»*stde, which was defended with se< 
ven thoufliand titwps, provided with aimnunition, 
arms, and every necessary for sustaining a pro- 
tnscted siege* Barbarossa, sensible that the loss 
of Gtdettf^aod of his fleet would be foUowedbf 



that of Tunis, unless he should be able to disap* 
point the designs of the enemy by attacking and 
defeating their troops before they reached the 
capital, resolved to hazard an engagement. He 
therefore convened^ an assembly of bis Turkish 
officers, whom he acquainted with die imminent 
danger ofjiimself and his followers, as well fit>m 
the Christian army, as from the Arabs and Tunt« 
sians, that he knew were extremely disaffected to 
the present government. Upon which it was 
resolved to leave the city early next morning, 
and to fight the emperor. Accordingly, the 
forces under Barbarossa marched about three 
miles from Tunis, and encamped on a plain call- 
ed Ca^r Mexevi, abounding with springs of 
fresh water) where the general disposed his aimy 
in battle array, and waited the approach of the 
enemy. An engagement ensued, in which the 
Christians were victorious, and the Turks fled 
with precipitation into the city. Barbarossa left 
the capital soon after, and narrowly escaped 
felling into the hands of the enemy. 

The Spanish monarch being now master of 
Tunis, re-established Hassan on the throne^ on 
condition that he should become tributary to 
him, and deliver up his son Mahomet, with seve- 
ral officers of his court, as hostages of his vassal- 
age. To these terms Hassan acceded ; but be- 
coming more odious to the Tunisians, on account 
of the cruelties practised by the Spaniards, and 
his being subject and tributary to a Christian 
prince, in a little time he was under the necessity 
of agsdn leaving his kingdom, and seeking assist- 
ance from Qiarles. But whilst he was in Sicily, 
consulting with the viceroy of that monarch on 
the most effectual means of suppressing the dis* 



tfder% in fak kingdom, a more powerful anA 
dangerous enem^ than Baiterossa was raised 
up against him* This was Hassan's eldest son^ 
named Muley Hamida, who, at the instigati<xi 
of a £ivourite called Mahmed, took the most 
effectual means of dethroning his fietther during 
his absence* He propagated the report, that 
his &ther had been converted to Christianity, and 
that he had been taken by the Tuxics, and carried 
^ prisoner to Constantinople, where he would d- 
ther be put to death, or imprisoned for life, on 
account of his apostacy* 

As Hassan had become extremely odious to 
the Tunisians, this rumour was readily bdieved, 
and Hamida found it no difficult matter to enter 
the city and take possession of the royal palace* 
He met, however, with an unexpected rrproof 
from the governor, who rebuked him for so ea- 
sily crediting this report, and for being in such 
haste to ascend the throne of his &then But 
Hamida persuading the people that the gover- 
nor was in the interest of the Spaniards, who in- 
tended to place bis brother Mahomet on the 
throne, they were immediately alarmed ; dread* 
ing nothing so much as beuig under the govern* 
ment of a Christian, and such that pnnce was 
now considered* By this means, the treacherous 
son obtained possession of his father's throne, 
and having made himsdf master of Tunis, he 
ordered the governor to be put to death, and, 
Mke another Absalom, forced the most favourite 
of Hassan's wives to his incestuous embraces. 

The news of this unnatural rebellion having 
reached the unfortunate monarch in Sicily, he 
hastened back into Africa, in order to prevent 
his son from entering into an aUistioe with Bax^ 
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isand It»liAi)% m^ fix^e hividr^d Moofq, with 
whom hq ]|a«M$b^fl difecUy to this capital. Tb« 
Tmmana perc^ivUig^ ih^ Xt^lims). cind tafcuig i| 
fcr grs^4 ^t tbe Ung . bad beeii ^rwert«^ 
to CbiAQtiMiily> a9 his aona^f^rtcK}, a t^kiody battif 
mviediat^lf «n»ued, io Fbieh the fg^c^ of Hs»^ 
aaD wece werpQwened l^ innBhc^i^i a»d iiiaay of 
them aiautt Thq aged and imfi»rl;^ate iiH»a^ 
ifas.aittroaBdod by HanM^'s. trQ^p% apd qaf rie4 
|M»^iiODi^bitO)ihe cattail) vbAre be waa p)o^f;]^ 
confined* The next day Bmmi sept to i?eiqi»^ 
l^asM t9 Q(m« ^ hii% and to bea? what he had 
.fiK.pteadjin bk own behalf; but SailM# abao»> 
lumly nefuaied to see bimi anddU^aii^h^ fic^llr 
tiem»h who garve hiaii Wy the oboic^ whether 
bewjQuldauiordfiaAhf orbave biaeyes.putioai. 
Aa He preferred the latter, be waa^ depiiv^d of 
Aigbt.by having a red-lmt lancet tbruat iQto hit 
e/es, and left to langotab in grief and mmry* 

We shall ntit preii^ tcr gh^ aa «^sqaw)l of 
lihe Yarioua depoiiti^a, asaasaim^OBa) ^ othtr 
€ala«itie8» Uuut b^H the baya of Ximta, aM 
whiGh cQi^diBfiit iBitereat the minds ^ our nt^ 
<tef«k In ordecf hoirevi^» ta eSause the txiehw^ 
/pboly imppeasftcm which the barbarous and inlui- 
4naa.aiotion we^ haiire b^sn rqlati^ may otcoi^ 
aioHf we shall oaU the attantiKai to the inatmcliv^ 
^and important kaacm ^^umihy aMahomel bey 
»f thia kingdom tq an Ibrahim dey oi: iUgief^ 
The £u*mer had amaaved ^^reatrif^eaj and yw 
celebrated for hie gmat knowledge in ebynuatrjs, 
and for hairing diaoovcared. the k>Qg«^i^bt-for 
pbiloaopher'B atxxMw Biit.it hapiNsned, notwit^ 
atandinghia pretended leanung^. that he becjame 
4iaagiccahbitft Ua. au^jeoU^ hjf'wbom he wa» 



4tttf&ML -On iliis oecmio]^ be htA JHecdotwr 
t^IbnOiini, «nd feqoetted Ihat be woold nwnti 
him in regaining possessixn ni hi» digaitir ah^ 
auMioHi^. To Mb scrfidtntioiis €ie Isfter aooed- 
•d^ txi cem^^itta that he wmM cfMnnnkate tv 
Ikn tiiei«ecret of irhkh he -^^rm aaidlto be inpo^^ 
seii^D. AcaoiidiBglf, when the Tnnnaan wa» 
inti«bited in fan km^^^kim) tiie ^Alg^rine €e-' 
Msnded the ftd&iwnt of bis caigageneittr M««^ 
bditiet, ^dMVefbre, in eonscqileiiee 6f bie prantise, 
itatto iforahiiii iqiades, hoes, asd otiier intou* 
m^tktB id£ agfioijdtaTej and mfeimed him, that 
^se wem the iimnxmenu^xif that rtai, ma^^ 
which produces solid riches, and conTertscnhBT|t 



CHAPTER XVL. 

Til£9> Atote^ tiioush tribotaiy l»r the PlBi^ 
WMnbb the title of kiiigdetn^«&d reoeives ki 
ii)ipeHation fvom the mietropolis, catted New Tri^ 
|k)% m di0d0g<riib it fmm the aneiait citf ia 
Pbtenida, wMch sdH retanis its original denomln- 
9f0Dkmf. This Ungdoia, whkh mdudes the de« 
sert of Borca, and ttoe ^^ 0i Barbar^, iH botmck 
edentheeattV ^fypt^on the ixoitbbjr the Me^ 
diMnmoBA seay on the west by^ Tusiis, aiidoH tbe 
south by Nubia, and extends about tweW^ ban- - 
drei^ my^i hi letigjth, but is ef vei^ 4ispt«por- 
tiftiiate breadths. In thftv^ountry there ^ireno 
itfCtm^K^'^onseqcieniie ; nt>r Is iti» coatfi &tin- 
gtriMM to «ffy tiattif^ eutMiiM^ except the 
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gulph <^ Sydrat denominated the Syrtis Bfogna^ 
in Older to diatingiiish it from the ^rtis MmoTy 
which lies on the coast of Tunis. 
- Tripoli is divided into maritime and inland ; 
and the worthless inhabitants of these great dis* 
tricts are deugnated by the odious character of 
being pirates in the fbnner) and robbers in the 
latter* The chief cities and towns are situated 
along the coast ; but few of them merit any par- 
ticular description, being in general thinly inha* 
bited) meanly built, and ruined on the one hand 
by the exactions of the government, and on the 
other by the depredations of the laundering- 
Arabs* 

Tripoli, the metix)polis of the kingdom,, is utn 
uated in fourteen degrees thirty minutes of east 
longitude, and in thirty-tlwee degrees five min* 
Utes of north lati.tude, and is a smaU, but popu* 
lous place. This city stands on a sandy situa- 
tion by the shore, and is surrounded by high 
walls, flanked with pyramidical towers* It has 
two gates ; one fronting the north, or sea-side, 
the o^er die south, or interior parts of the coun-* 
try* To the east is a group of rugged rocks, on 
which are to be seen the ruins of 8om« ancient- 
fi>rt8 ; to the west is a strong castle, surrounded 
with fortifications in the modem style, andde« 
&nded by cannon of uncommonly large dimen- 
sions* Old Tripoli lies at a smidl distance, al-. 
most in ruins ; and is chiefly remarkable fi>r bar- 
ing been the birth-place of the Roman emperor 
Severus* 

. New Tripoli was built by the natives^ who 
gave it the appellation of Tarabilia, or TreUlia* 
& was once a place of great trade ; and being 
sued with a number of capitis e^Mces, exceeded 



tilt tno tMajgniMIUVilig Cillefl ftil*o{ild€fttS6 JMd 6tftu<* 
tfk H retaiftS) h0^d<^, y^i^ fe# mta^ of it« 
aflodem ^j^ldiMkmt^ i idMl its gre«( diSGilfjr seems «o 

cotm tw<o c^ tfefe princtpid artides ef life. Its> 
HfllitS are become vtty comracted ; aM the 
iKmses tare mean^ low, a?nd hregcilKr* If t ne^iv 
thelesBy contains Sotfte monCimehts, iiM <e?dfiee i^ 
aadent magnificence ; partici^rly a noble tri^^ 
ttmpbid arch) part df which Hes buried ki the 
sa^ thDi%h enough of it is st^l visible to ex* 
cifie o^ ai^iration of itd elegant a^hkectnre. 
This stnicture has been^ composed of the finest 
maxble ; imd it is evident,' that the whole hto 
been executed accowJihg to *e pnrest models of 
itotiquity : oveif each of Hs fefor gates is a frium* • 
phal chariot, in one of which, Alexander is re- 
pi^esented drawn bf tw6 ^hinxes* 

This arch is vety entire^ if compared to siArfkf " 
father antiquities in tiiis countrjr ; and it seems to 
be indebted for its preservation, rather to the ef- 
jRscts of superstition, than to the substance of- 
Which it is formed ; a tra&tioh having prevailed 
for a dumber of ages, ^at its demolition will b6 
attended with some dreadful calamity. In order 
to estaUi]^ the siuthenticity of this fodish and > 
i&t stor^, the na^ves shew a stbne, ahnost ^pa* 
rated from the building, which they confidendjr 
affirm was displaced by the command of one <^ 
tlheir princes, whose tt'orkmen were immtdM^lf 
alarmed by an earthquaike ; but persevering iiv 
Hhe attempt, notwithstanding this sahitary and 
jftupematuM admoHitiori to desist, they were all ^ 
binied under an immense ckmdof sahA 

The Francisidah friars, wkh several other 6r^ - 
dlers of monks, have settled in^ New TrippU> 
Ff 3 
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where the ferraer have a haadfiome church, con- 
vent, and hospital ; the last of which edifices it 
too ^en rendered necessaiy, oa accoimt of die 
maligpant and pestilential ^sorders which infest 
the city* Near to the walls is an ancient l^ury- 
ing^lace, where urns, medsds, and other re- 
liques are frequently Ibund. Notwithstanding 
tbe barrenness of the soil, the surrounding coun- 
try is adorned with a nuinber of handsome villas^ 
the Christian slaves (who are, however, not nu« 
merous) being employed in cultivating the gar« 
dens. The principal trade of New Tripoli con- 
aists of linen, great quantities of which are man- 
u&ctured by the inhabitants ; but they place, 
their chief dep^idence on their corsairs, who are 
more mischievous and desperate than any other 
on this piratical coast. 

The grand seignior sends to Tripoli a pacha» 
who is not merely a titular vassal of the Porte, 
but really under subjection and tributary. Their 
avarice, however,, and the sums they are obUged 
to send to Constantinople, have loaded the peo- 
ple with such heavy imposts, that most of the 
inhabitants are reduced to the lowest state of in- 
digence and misery. 

^ This kingdom^ like the rest of Barbary, after 
being freed from the Roman yoke, passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Vandals, the Sa- 
racens, and the sovereigns of Morocco, Fez, and 
Tunis, till the natives, weary of their slavery and 
oppression, resolved to rid themselves of the ty- 
ranny, and to elect a monarch from their own 
number. Of these kings, nothing is recorded, 
worthy of notice. Tripoli afterwards fell into, 
tlie hands of the Arabs, who came from Egypt, 
and whp earned .^way a greM number of slaveaa 
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both from the kingdom and the capital* It again 
became subject to a king of Tunis, named Bu- 
camen, whose tyranny and of^ressions being in» 
tolerable) the Tripolitans threw off the yoke, and 
a second time chose a monarch from their own 
citizens. The newly elected sovereign, finding 
himself raised from among hb equals to the 
summit of power and greatness, acted the tyrant 
in his tum,^ and was murdered* 
. The natives immediately chose another mo- 
narch, against whom Ferdinand, king of Castile 
and Arrs^n, sent a powerful fleet and army, un- 
der the command of the count of Navarre, who 
laiid siege to the capital, which he took after a 
vigorous assault* The sovereign of Tripoli, 
with his £unily and friends, retired into the cas* 
tie, where he surrendered on honourable terms ; 
and was sent with his wife and two sons to the 
emperor Charles tht fifth, who restored him to 
his former dignity, on condition of his becom- 
ing tributary to him* This monarch rebuilt and 
repeofded the place, which he continued to hold, 
in the emperor's name, till the knights of Rhodes 
were expelled that island, and obliged to retire 
into Syracuse, when Charles bestowed on them 
Malta, together with the city and castle of Tri- 
poli* 

They continued in possession of the kingdom 
till the reign of Solyman, who, under pretence 
of its having been taken during a truce, sent 
against it a very powerful armament under the 
command of Sinan Dassat, to whom were join« 
ed in the expedition the celebrated Salha Rats^ 
and the no less femous Dragut* With this fleet 
Sinan sailed for Tripoli, which he attacked with 
all his forces, and of which, at length, he ob* 



ttiiiied posseiiiioiiy' afiieriickadbeMffitheMidbi' 
of the ChfMitiiaM abov^e fort^ yeairs* t)¥{igtit be* 
ingleitas goverMNr foi* tiie Pbtt^^ smmgty Ibrtifi*^ 
6d tte dty and ciMtte, aMi eMoted 6#o foitreM^^ 
6«, wiMcli itt fittp^od ^ith mtWery «tid attimu"' 
miiDii^ By thi« meiiM it beean^ oneof the- 
stnmgtst cities in A&tisa^ and the general retifeafe 
ctf the Torkisb odraatrs, thtu infested the eoasta 
of Italy, Sicily, Nafdea, and Spain^ Thtt knighta^ 
acMBe time a&er, <4deavoi]i«d t« i*eposseas them- 
fldvea ef Tripoli, but sufieped a rep^dse&om tlie^ 
Turks. 

' But, at length, the Tui^dsh goN^mnienl! be** 
oomitig extreme^ oppressive and intole)^le, otf 
account of the avance and tyranny of the pachaar 
(^^ted by the Pbrte^ a general revolt was e%^ 
dtcd b^tii m tiHeeky and country, at the head ef 
whidi' was a certain marabou, named Sid* Ha« 
jtth* N<»t being, however, sufficiently careful; 
in securing Ibr^gn assistance, he was attached 
and defeated by the Turkish admiral, and at 
length assassinated by his own partisans* This 
vevoH was no sooner subdued, than (he greitKl* 
seignior having sent a new gevemor, whdwa^ 
a Greek penegado, and had obtained his dignity 
by bribes and intrigues, he took the reitts (^ ad* 
ministration into his own hands* He did not) 
however, reiider himsdf entirely independent 
of the Porte, but agreed to pay an annual tti^ 
bute to the grand seignior, as an acknowledge 
ment of subjection* This revohition gave rise 
to the miiced form of government, ttet still ex-* 
ists in appearance ; but it is really Mysolute and 
despotic. The bey, who is elected by the mill*' 
tia, woirfd seem to be the chief of a body of re-* 
publicdna ; but as be eottiGaaads- only slaves, he 



never has recourse to the di?an, except on diffi^ 
cult ccjnjuBctuFes* 

Such was the case of Tripoli, when its capital 
livas b<»nbarded by the Frendi ; which being 
the most important historicai circumstance ^th* 
in our knowledge^ it shall be concisely related* 
Louis the fourteenthy king of France, being 
highly incensed on hearing that a TripoUtan 
corsair had captured a ship under French co* 
lours, and that a great number of his subjects 
were detained in a state of slavery, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the consul^ ordered all hia 
officers sailing in those seas to make reprisals* 
Pursuant to these commands, the marquis of 
Anfreyille> meeting with six vessels belonging 
to Tripoli, on the north coast of Sicily, imme« 
diately attacked them. Three of them, how«^ 
eyer, making all the sail they could, escaped uzw 
hurt ; but the rest, venturing an engagement*' 
suffered severely, and were, at length, oUiged 
to flee to the island of Chios, in order to be re*. 
fitted. 

. Commodore Du Quesne was no. sooner in- 
fiHrmed of this circumstance, than he followed 
them with a squadron of seven sail ; and after 
sending a message to the aga of Chios, in which 
he informed him, that he only came in search , 
of some TripoUtan pirates, who, in contempt 
G^the most solemn treaties, had committed seve- 
ral flagrant outmges <mi the subjects of the king 
his mauBter, and hoped he would not protect 
such miscreants, con^iietely blocked up the port. 
This message beii»g disregarded by the aga, 
the commo&Hv immediately bombarded the 
{dace with such fiuy, as to make dreadful havoc 
Kmong ihe iiduibitKiits.i but was prevent^ &oxa. 



witermg llie Inerboar by a stT6xsg stocctdo) whicfr 
the Tripolitans had contrived to pmx m hS» 
yfrny* Compfaifits of itks hostile infi'kigemeBt of 
tbe Freodi being carried to the graid setgnloRV 
«lmo6t occsnimed t, mgmr^ Idetwoen ite twd 
Monarchs $ bin^ tkrou^ the ^Mptm of tbei 
fVeocfti antesbader «t Contitsnthuiple, tike rnxu 
tat iras at length ijom^ttomis^ cffid alleles v^ene 
framed so modi to )fts advant^, that the re-^ 
^ftiicf of Tripoli pcjectad tham 'wlOi the ati^Dng^ 
d0titid^eation»«f eonteinq^« 
' Upon ahaa^ Louia, who hsid faitfiin eate U>t>»»^ 
i4de a powemi afttvamenrta^inst that pepi^^) 
dbected the fleet to aaii for AMicstj \xh^i&t th6 
CMnosMiid of ^le mtairtial I>Eflscpef% tice-adminA 
of FtMice i who, bemg joined bf i^o other aqaad^' 
rot^ ^peafed before Tripoli on ^m 15th o(^ 
Jvne l«S5« The bombandment of tife city ki^ 
acanttf oGimnfeiioed, afid a drbacMiil halnac bdhi^ 
sixin iMde, UieuStaaotat coUBt^natbRaxid diettiiff' 
prevailed asEiong the inlialitaMts. The^f sent a; 
venerable old man, near one hundred yeai^ <sf 
age, who had been 4ef of Altera fer twfmC^- 
ftar yeats, to mUkit a piiaoe^oii die mosi IhtoiAu 
aMe terms he otMdd obca^ The French o&m^ 
mander demasti^ tvm himdt«d ^oosand 
cffoWQs, m an equivalent for the captures mkdm 
ftom his nnftion ; and tliat all Ghiistian claves^ 
who had bef^tt^laenunderFretieh oeleiirsy stioidd ^ 
b!B restored^ To these terms the regeffity ac- 
Gteded ; bat some delays arising from thie^ d^ 
fi^sflty <^ mising so con^iileiai^ a Sum, the de- 
nvaiad was gi^a^ redaoed, and^ at length, sa-* 
tislied in money, rings, aiid jew^lap Thi^ Tri- 
(MAICiuis set aft the FVeMbh 8le»;«3 at lH)^ty, and 
afi^wed the eeftiul ef 4kelr hM^ «^ t^or P^ 



lonbM* pi iiil>g»a Md exemptiAM ; a»d two of 
^e princifMd pefraoos of the republic were ohUf^ 
^ to do homage »t the court of Versidyes. 

Tlmy Im^ii at Toulony and proceeded to the. 
f^ideoce of the French monarch, from whom 
j|8 fuppliaola they expected to ej^perience aeme 
.«aapks of dUpleaeure ; but they were 8|preeably 
iMrprised by the poUte reception which they erei- 
jpy where met with* Of the many thing^a which 
aeemed to excite their notice and admiralieo^ 
AOlhing sttuck thena so ^uch aa the open^ 
They considered, the muuc, the actors and ao> 
treasesy the decomdoDs^ machkiea> aad dreaie^ 
fta a series of encdmntmefitSy aa aaaemldage of 
irrestAtiUe charms* Khalil, tibe chief of the emK 
haai^» who had been a cof9a»f waa so much a^ 
fect^ by the sight that he exclaimed^ ^We 
fhotiM 1^ able to defend bursd^ea i^nst any 
enemy that mighl attack us, unleaa it weae the 
apem; agsinst which we would not cGiit»id> but 
immecyately lay down our arms." 
.• The I>esert of Barca^ which is properly in^ 
liluded in the kingdom of Tripoli, adjoins to 
SgSFpt, and is of various and uncertain limits 
Jtis £>r the. most part only a bamni tract <^ sfatfb' 
fllgafliidsion whickaccoimt, the Arabe,by whom 
it is principally inhabited, denomfnate it Ccymrt 
^arhh «r the xwad of whiilwinda. The gieat»' 
mi RHKl^of tUs.oountry ia paichcd up for waatof 
waAee, and, except in the neighbourluxid of towns 
and Yill9^GBi, where the gpround produces coini 
inaiSL^ s^ millet^ it ia a barren and uncultival> 
ed waste ; insomuch that the wretched inhabip 
tunta are aa ill provided with foodand raiment aa 
•tan possibly be conceived, sad their very exteiv 
AaJl. iq^iear^ce^is i^ffinient. to terrify any stran* 
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^tt. Their aspect is fierce and laTeiumS) mea;^ 
gre hunger giving a tinge to the complexions of 
the whole race ; their garb is what they take 
fn>m travellers, and the poorest of them have 
Bcarcely a rag to cover their nakedness. As 
they are more necessitous, they are more despe- 
rate than other robbers, and they frequently ex- 
tend their plundering excursions as far as Numi- 
dia, and Lybia* They commit the greatest cru- 
elties on those that fall into their hands ; and 
the traveller who escapes naked with his life, 
may consider himself very mildly treated by 
those wretched miscreants. So indignant and 
impoverished are these people, that they will 
fmjuently sell their children to the Siciliuis and 
other Christiana, in order to procure the neces- 
saries of life. 

The cantcm in which stood the oasis of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, is esteemed the moat 
arid and dangerous ; being ahnost wholly cover- 
ed with burning' sands, and so light as to be 
easily raised by the least breath of wind. They 
are so scorching that they frequently bum out 
the eyes of traveHers ; . sink under their feet at 
«very step ; stifle them in an instant ; and some- 
times bury whcde caravans. The melancholy 
catastrophe of Cambyses and his army, in his 
bold attempt i^inst the temple and oracle of 
Jupiter ; and the dangerous, but succesdul ex^ 
pedition of Alexander, will recur to the minds 
of our readers. In short, the country is a sandy 
desert, through which it would be difficult to 
pass, except by the assistance of a compass, or 
the direction of the stars ; and the inhabitants 
conspire with its natural barreBness and inhospi- 
tality, .to render travelling equally dangerous 
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ttid unprofitable ; and though it was once the 
route pursued by the caravans m then* joume/ 
between Baibary and Mecca^ they now care- 
fully avoid this tract by takinga more distant 
circuit. 

The coast of Barca is generally known by 
the name of Dema> and receives this appellation 
fimn cme of its most considerable towns and 
ports ; and, indeed, it is only in the maritime 
parts, that the inhabitants have imbibed the 
smallest ideas of justice or humanity, and pro* 
fess Mahometanisnu The rest, especially those 
of the desert, are entirely destitute of religicHi) 
and as wild and uncultivated as the sml they' 
inhabit ; and nature seems to have viewed this 
legbn with peculiar aversion and disgust* 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Maka. 

'T^HIS small island, which was known to thfe 
-^ Romans by the name of Melila, lies in the 
Mediterranean sea, between .the coasts of Tri- 
poli and Sicily ; and, though only eighteen 
leagues distant from the latter, and about fifty 
from the former, it is generally assigned, though 
vnthout any just reason, to Africa. It is silu«' 
ated in the thirty-sixth degree of nordi latitude, 
and between the fifteenth and sixteenth degrees 
of east longitude ; and has the coast of Sidty 
on the north, that of Tripoli on the south, 
Hie Morea on the east, and the idands of Pan- 
tabarca, Linosa, and Lampadosa, on the west* 
Vol. XIV* G g 



UtitA cimtcmik^gogt ; being tboul twentf miles 
in kngfjiy .and twelve ia breftdth* 

Malta m prtncipall|r a aolt white xiKk, corered 
t» the depth of a. foot with rich earthy which 
produces great quantides of indigo, cotton^ 
gfai>e% <&Tea, figs, ktnonay oranges, and other 
fnut; bat not a suf&doncy of axn or wine for 
the consHmption of die inhahkanta, who bnport 
these articlea fisom Sicily. It yields puhe^ 
rootB, herbs, and cuhnary v^^etabies of eveiy 
fckid in great proAiaion ; and ahonnda in pas« 
tiire« ^ Tstbe notth-west of Malta, and sepa** 
rvrted fhrni it by a channdt a leagues and a half 
in breadth, is the island ef Goxa, which is about 
eigbtkagoeBinctrcumfereiice ; andind)esame 
channel-lie thesxnallkleaof CoBun ^nd Cominpb 
The former is supposed to be the Hephestia, or 
Isle of Vulcan, of -the anctents, and is a league 
in circumference ; the other is less. Lampa* 
dosa, the Lipaduasa of Ptokmy, is situated at 
the distance of twenty-five or thirty leagues 
from Malta, and at present is uncultivated and 
uninhabited, but exhibits the ruins of a castle 
and IfiKvn. The reason of its having been 
abandoned is ascry^ed by some to the spectres 
and phantoms that haunt it; but, with more pro* 
tatbiBty, by others to the uAwhoteaomeness of 
theain 

. The southern coast of Malta abounds with 
rocks £a)d shelves, and hsar neither road nor harw 
bonr ; but on the east «do it peasesses some com* 
modtons havens, particularly Cala di Marco^ 
and Cida di Paulo. The most C0B6td»rabIe» 
however, are those denominated Mnzet and 
Marsa, ^ dhrided by an obkng peniaaiiia, oa 



Mich is fndt a tAto^ ^oH eaSed 86 Elottv^ 
that d^nds the tntnoce of both. When this 
island was taken possesmn of b3f the knights, 
itcontfuned only erne city, thirty or forty vfl- 
iages, and the number of its inhabitants did not 
amount to more than twelve thousancl, including^ 
women and children. It has new four consider^ 
fible tbwns ; Citta Valetta, Citta Vecehia^* an- 
tkni Malta, and CttU Vittmiosa, elr St. Mi-^ 
chael; aH of which are WeH inhabited^ and 
strongly fortified* The hamlets have become 
populous Tifiagesy and the villages larefe towBis* 
The ports ai^ hafQnd on the coast hav6 also> 
lecefred great improTelnents ; and the whde 
island is eveiy where so stroni^y fortified^ that 
k has been abk to resist and ddbd: all the power 
•bnd efiofuof the Ottoman Porte to the present 
period. The number of Inhabitants is so in* 
creas^y that, in 1633, they amounted to fifty- 
tine thousand ntytn hundisd and fitty, exdo-^ 
-aiTe of the ki^^ts of the order ;. and, at thir 
time, the pi^idation of Malta is estimated at 
ninety thoustuod saoh^T 

* Tiie climate is exceauvely hot, which is oc- 
casioned by the reverberatiion of the rays of the 
sun from the high rocks tha# co'ser the island ; 
but during the greatest parr- of the aftemoon,, 
the westerly wixids prevail, which serve to mode- 
rate the heat, and render the air more st- 
lubrious* There are no rivers in the island, but 
some excellent springs of fiiesh water^ and, where 
these &il, the people d^ wells* in the rock. 
The cides, howeverji are chiefly supplied by tain- 
water, which they preserve in dstcrns. 

The city of IV^dta, formeiiy denominated 
Melita) fix>m the great quantity of honey which 
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the island produced, was once the capital* It Is 
a very ancient place ; and its cathedral, dedi- 
cated to St* Peter, was erected soon after Paul 
had converted the inhabitants to Christianity* 
Tradition says, that the prefect Publius, who s6 
Kindly received that apos^e, was constituted the 
first bishop of this island* 

Citta Valetta, or, as it is denominated by the 
JPrench, Citta Nuovo, is the most considerable 
dty in Malta, imd received its appellation from 
the celebrated John de Valetta, grand master of 
. the order, who commanded it to be rebuilt in 
1566, after it had been destroyed by the Turks* 
It is seated on a high and rocky ground, and 
*is reckoned a very strong |dace, not only on ac- 
count of its advantageous situation, but also of 
. the strong walls, flanked with bastions, by which 
it is surrounded* The streets are wide and long, 
and adorned with many public edifices* The houses 
amount to about two thousand, and are strong and 
lofty, with flat summits, after the eastern man- 
ner, and provided with cisterns and reservdrs 
of water* The surrounding country abounds 
with delightful gardens, producing ah kinds of 
fruits, flowers^ and herbage, and kept in excellent 
order* Here are several nunneries, convents, and 
churches, and a cathedral dedicated to St* John, 
the patron of the order, whose right hand tiiey 
pretend to shew as a valuaUe relic* In this 
city resides the grand master, whose palace is 
a sumptuous edifice, and the largest and most 
magnificent in ihc whole island ; and in it is 
. held the genera] chapter or assembly of the 
knights of the first order* The hospital for sick 
knights is al^o a supeib structure, in which every 
person has a separate room. The diseased per* 
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«cih& Are lodged in the most coinmodiotis maty- 
net*, and not only attended by proper phyuciai^ 
and surgeons, but even serv^ by the knighls 
themselves, though of the greatest rank and qua- 
lity. The Hzert^ or prison, is a large and hand- 
«>me building, and suited to the vast number of 
filaves that are brought fhom the coast dP Baiiiaiyj 
«nd out of the Tui^ish dominions. 

At the entrance into the bay lire two large 
•rocks, which advance into the sea opposite to Cit^ 
ta Valetta, on omi of which stand the town and 
castle of St. Angelo, and on the other is Citta 
Vittoriosa. The former was once a strong and 
populous place, with a palace, and apartments 
for the knights, but was almost destroyed by the 
Turks in 15*5» The latter, which received its 
appellation from the protracted siege it sustmned 
against the Turkish forces, is a strongly fortified 
town, a mile and a half in circumforence, and 
contains about one thousand two hundred houses, 
which are chiefly inhabited by Maltese natives 
and marines* It has five or »ix small churches, 
one of which belongs to the Greeks, and a pa- 
lace that setves for a oomt lo the dfiScers of the 
inquisition* The town and harbour of St. Mi- 
chael, commonly called Sangle Island/ is wcUl 
fortified, and chiefly inhalHted by corsairs. Who 
cruise against the Turks. 

Iti the church dedicaled to St* Agatha, is a 
statue of that female saint, in white marble, 6f 
exquisite workmaHtshipu When the Turks laid, 
mege to the dty, the superstitious inhabitaofm. 
fetched this image out of the church and placed 
. it upon the ramparts, where the saint was ex- 
posed to the fire <^ the besiegers ; and whilst 
ahe was wholly employed in protecting her vo- 
Gs2 
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twries, and unmindful of her own safety, a shot 
^rried off the litUe finger of her right hand* 
.l^his statue is held in the greatest veneration by 
All the Maltese? as the protectress of the dty and 
island. 

The natives, both men and women, are dress- 
ed after die Sicilian &8hion. The women are 
not tall, but handsome, sprightly, and witty* 
They are shy and modest in outward af^iear- 
ance, yet amorous, jealous, and revengeful. 
During the hot weather, most of the women 
wear no other clothing than smocks and slippers 
in the houses ; but when they go abroad, they 
have long veils, with linen drawers under them. 
They dress their heads with a variety of orna- 
ments, and plait and curl their hair in different 
forms. 

The men are robust, brave, and warlike. In 
consequence of their temperance and constantly- 
hour, they attain to a great age ; but they are 
txtremely proud and vindictive, and for a slight 
afirofit will frequently assassinate one another. 
. They are jealous ; but before marriage they 
carry their intended spouses with confidence to 
the most public places, and affect to allow 
them a great deal of liberty. When married, 
however, they watch their wives very strictly9 
and those who approach them, even if they are 
knights, have to dread the d^^er or the po< 
niard. 

The natives, who are 8ui^>osed to be of Ara- 
, bic extraction, speak that language ; which, how- 
ever, is pronounced so differently in different 
. parts, that the inhabitants of one parish scarcely 
understand those of another. But, in cities and 
..towns, the French a»d ItaKan are principally 
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Med ; and by the kmghts and persons of rsaik^ 
the latter especially* 

In their burials, they imitate the Grecian cus- 
tom of hiring women to mourn, who accompany 
the corpse with loud and hideous outcries, and 
^xhilHt the most ridiculous gestures. The near- 
est of the relations shave their hair, throw thero^ 
selves on the body of the deceased, and send 
forth tlie most ddeful lamentaticms* The pro^ 
.cession is preceded by a number of the frater- 
nity daJled penitents, masked, and followed by 
'.another retinue of priests and monks, some vi 
whom carry the cross, and others torches in 
thar hands* The rest of the funeral cere* 
• mony is performed after the manner of the 
Greek church* 

The forces of the island exclusive of the 
knights, and oi those that belong to their order, 
consist of the inhabitants, who may be reckoned 
about twenty-five thousand men, capable of bear- 
ing arms, and well disciplined* At a ^ven ug* 
nal of firing three cannons, they are i^liged to 
appear under their proper standards, and in all 
their martial accoutrements* They had former- 
ly long swords and daggers, bows and arrows, 
lances and pikes, which they handled with won- 
■ derful dexterity ; but since they have been under 
the discipline of the Maltese knights, they have 
become no less expert in the use of fire-arms* 
^ They are reviewed every six months by the 
^prapd master, or his deputy. The commerce 
carried on here is inc(msiderable, and consi^s 
chiefly of wine and a few silks. A great quan- 
tity of com is imported from Sicily, Alicant, and 
oth^er places* But what contributes most to the 
. flottrishiog state of the island is the residence of 
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t&e knights of St. Mm of Jerusalem^ conuhmi* 
I7 called the knights of Malta. 

If a Mahometan were to write the history of 
this order, he would say that, in an island of the 
Mediterranean, there is an association of mem 
who are sworn encodes to the religion of the 
piophet, and who wage eternal war with those 
that profess it, ravaging thek coasts, and cany- 
ing them away as ^ves ; and that through h&bI 
for Christianity, they engage to make no peace, 
nor enter into any truce wiUi th^n* From such 
an acccfunt of the Maltese knights, people might 
be induced to hlame their aixlent a£eal, and to tax 
it with the name of overstrained ^ithusiasnl. 
But they will do well to be cautiousvin condemn- 
ing this institution, till they have considered in 
viSBXr manner it is formed ; what is the end pro- 
posed by this ccmduct ; and how' it has been led 
by drcumstances to support and maintain itself 
in 'a warfare, which is its essential ^ necessary 
occupation. In order to defend itself, it is fre- 
quently obliged to attack others. 

The grand master has the whole revenue of 
Malta, and <^ the smidl island of Goaa, entire- 
ly at his disposal, and over both of which, at his 
election, he is invested with the sovereign power 
during life. He stands next in rank to the im- 
perial and regal di|;nity, and has the precedence 
of all other sovereign princes, and even of the 
Romish cardinals, sending and receiving am- 
tiassadors like other crowned heads. To these 
the popes have added some other privileges. 
His revenues arise from a certain tax on the 
island, including the duties on goods imported 
and exported. These, with other perquisites 
annexed to the dignity, are supposed to amount 
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to f^out fsixty thousand crowns a 3rear« He for- 
merly assumed no higher title than that of 
" The humUe servant of the sacred house of 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem ;" but this 
was changed for " The grand master of the or- 
der of St. John of Jerusalem, prince of Malta 
and Goza." He cannot be deposed without the 
consent of the pope, nor can any other person 
dedde a dispute or controversy between him and 
his knights. . 

According to tradition, this island was once 
governed by an African . piince, named Battus, 
an enemy of queen Dido, and from whose pos- 
session it passed into that of the Carthaginians, 
as. may be inferred from the Punic inscriptions 
still visible* The Romans made themselves 
masters of it, at the same time that they subdued 
the Island of Sicily. They were driven out, i^ 
the year 83IB, by the Arabs ; who were expelled 
in their turn by Roger the Norman, in 119a 
- From that period, Malta continued under iht 
dominion of the kings of Sicily, till it fdl, by 
the conquest of that island^ into the hands of the 
emperor Charles the fifth. - 

The Christians, ever mindful of the respect 
due to those places where the miracles and 
mysteries of their holy religion were performed, 
have always considered it as a necessary and 
pious duty to visit them. These places, which 
they est^m sacred, and Jerusalem the capital, 
being conquer^ and inhabited by the Saracens, 
the pilgrims were exposed to various acts of op- 
pression, which rendered the journey peculiarly 
dangerous and troublesome. Some It^ian geh- 
tiemen and merchants, who had witnessed the 
.ill treatment of the Christians^ undertook to ph)* 
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cure them a mvc aaylum In tbe^t7 of JenMleni^ 
where they mig^t not be exposed to the insults 
of either Mahrnnetans or Greeks. These per- 
9009) who were nativeaof Amalphy in the kii%- 
.4pm of J^apka, taking advantage of the access 
;giyentbem by commerce, to the court of the 
anltanxtf ^gypty obtamed> i^xmt the yeat 1048> 
ipermission to erect a houae or hoapiul At Jon- 
askmi near the holy sepulchre^ for the enter* 
tunment and safety of pilgrims, together with 
ta^ip^ce of ^wotahifH where divine service might 
,be perfolined.iiiter the ritea.o£ their own church. 
.The chapel Hnsdedioaled to St. John the al* 
rinoneri. This estabUshment was supported by 
itineaima cotteoted til Italyv'and.othei^ parts of 
iEcimpe ^ and they soon fi>uQd Ihems^ves Hi .« 
jeonditien to erect another hospital finr womeB) 
tfie ckapdi of which was conaecrated: to Maky 
J^Jbgdaiene ; from this small beginnifkg araoe 
the order of St.. John of Jerusakm^ whi^ stn6e 
ihat period haa been the bulwuk of Christie 
anity. 

In ^liaJlioBpital, the Christiana ^ die Latin 
chiut:h were received, and mamtatned^ without 
any distioetlon of raidc or. nation. Those who 
had been stripped by the banditti were supplied 
with new clothes ; and those that were lame or 
ikk, or laboured under any infirmity or afflic- 
tion, obtained suitable relidf £pom this charity. 
Among them was the ccSebroted Gerard, a 
Frenchman of Pmvence, who, firan the time of 
Us arrival in Jerosaleoi, had dedicated liimself 
to the: service of the hospital of St. John, and, ibr 
his singular piety, and tendemesa to the jMlgrims, 
had the care and management of that house com* 
mitted to him under the title of administrator. At 



tke laaie time a Rooiaxi tadj, nuned Af{fieB>liad 
the charge c^ thote of hu'ovii sex ; and these' 
two i:3ctended their charitf not only to aM Chri»* 
tiaDB, but even to unbelieveny who went thidier 
for retief* 

The hospital coadnued in this state, till Jeru- 
salem was smprised, and abnost destroyed, by 
the Turks or Turcomaas, who pat the whole 
ganrisoa of the Egyptian wa^ttsui to the swocd» 
Tlos disaster obstoieted all pilgriinages lor a 
time ; and those barbarians phoidered the house 
of every thing o£ value* But afiber the city was 
tali»n by the Chnatians, Gersnl and Agnes had 
the consolation of seeing the hospital enriched 
with liberal donations, and endowed wvth con» 
siderable ceTenues, which supplied them with 
the means of increasing and extending their be* 
nefiactams. The mmdier of the Hoipilaiers,' 
both male and fexnale, being considerably aagw 
mented, Gerard, in coi^unction with Agne% 
formed the design of persuading the brothers 
and sisters to renounce the worid, and to enter 
on a monastic course of life. He framed the 
rules of their order, which were simple regular 
tions, tenMng to the benefit of the poor, and of 
the pilgrims r ece i ve d into the hospital, and which 
were ^iproved and confirmed by Pope Pascal 
the second, who took tiiia reltgioos ins^utiow 
under his protection, and constituted Gerard rec» 
tor for life. He- died at an advanced age, es» 
teemed and lamented by adl ChristianB* 

On the death of Gerud, Ra^rmond ^ ^ 
Dupoy, aiiativeof Dauphiny, andctfan jj^^' 
aadent and noble fiunily, was unani« 
moudy elected his successor, and is considered 
as the first gnmd master of the order* Though 
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he saw himself at the head of such a humen>us 
fraternity, be was sensiUy affected with the dis- 
tressful state of the Christians of Palestine, and 
the dangers and misery to which they were ex- 
posed. Vast numbers of them groaned under a 
rigorous servitude ; their towns and villages 
were exposed to the continual incursions of the 
infidels ; their wives and daughters were sacri- 
ficed to the lust of their enemies ; the men were 
obliged, to apostatize, in order to avoid death, 
or a slavery worse tiian death ; and the roads 
were so infested with ban^tti, as to render all 
commumcation and commerce hazardous and 
difficult. 

. These con»derations engrossed the thoughts 
of Raymond from the very moment diat he was 
saised to his new dignity* He explained them at 
large in a general aasemUy of the people ; after 
which he proposed the project he had fiMtned of 
constituting them a mihtary order, and obliging 
them to the exercise of arms, as well as of the 
duties of hospitality and relig^* Some difficul- 
ties occurred in adopting the plan ; but, at 
length, they were surmounted by the zeal which 
the Christians manifested for the defence of the 
HcdyLand; andas the greatest part of them had 
fought under the gcand master, in the first cru- 
sade, they were the more eanly prevailed on to 
resume their martial employments, when they 
saw that they might make the tumult of their 
former occupation accord with their pacific du- 
ties. The patriarch of Jerusalem granted them 
a dispensation for the resumption of arms, on 
condition of their using them only against infidels. 
From that period, the order was divided into 
three classes ; the first consisted of tho^ who^ 
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by the nobility of their birth^ ortlie rank they 
had formerly held in the armies, seemed best 
qualified for warlike operations, and for defend- 
ing their reli^on and the Holy Land. The se- 
cond class comprehended such as had exercised 
the sacerdotal functipns, in the capacity of priest 
or chaplain ; who, besides performing their 
usual offices in the church, and attending on 
the sick, were enjoined, each in his turn, to 
serve in the army as ministers during the time 
of war. The third class was composed of 
those who were neither of noble descent, noria 
holy orders ; but were called aervir^ brothers^ and 
appointed to attend the sick and wounded, or 
employed in such inferior occupations, as the 
knights should think proper to assign them* 
These last, in process of time, were distinguish- 
ed from the rest, by a coat of arms different from 
the other knights ; but the dress prescribed to 
them all was black, with a white cross on the 
breast. 

Raymond, also, regulated the order and dis- 
cipline, with respect to elections, admission to 
the noviciate, reception, profession, and taking 
the vows ; the form of which was as follows, 
and was made 'at the altar : ^' I do hereby vow 
and promise. to> the almighty God, the most 
Messed Virgin Mary, and to St. John the Baptist, 
by the blessing and assistance of Heaven, that I 
Mdll pay true and sincere obedience to the su- 
perior who shall be established over me, and who 
shall be legally elected by our religion ; and that 
I: will renounce all property, and devote myself 
to perpetual chastity." As he withdrew his 
hand from the book, the person who officiated 
at his admittance said, ^< We receive you, and 
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aeknowled^ yda, as a servant of the poor tod 
the sick) and as consecrated to the defence of the 
cathoHc reHgion." On which the new hnight 
replied, " I acknowledge myself as such." In 
this ceremony the gown and the sword were 
united. 

The knights soon gained such esteem send re* 
putation bf their valour and martial expkssts, 
and were so much honoured and enccniraged bf 
most of the Chrisdan prinees, that many of the 
young nobility m Europe were desirous of bdng 
recdi^ into their onler* This concourse ob- 
liged the master to make a &rther ^vision) 
answersitde to the prindpal nations to be ad* 
mitted, and were eight in number, and called 
tongues. 

These were Provence, to which was anncsced 
the d^nity of the grand commander ; Auvergne, 
to which was added ^e office c^ giand mar- 
shal of the order ; France^ to which belonged 
the post of grand hospitaler ; Italy, to w^oh 
was united the office of grand admiral of the 
order of Rome ; Arragon^ which had the dig* 
nity of gfand protector of the order ; England^ 
to which was annexed the office of colonel-ge- 
neral of the infantry ; Germany, where the grand 
bailiff and prior resided ; Castile, to which was 
affixed the dignity of grand chancellor of the 
order* This division stUl subsists in nearly the 
sam^ form, except that^the tongue of England 
has been abolished since the reformation^ and its 
revenues have been dtfierently implied. 

The use which these religious warriors made 
of their wealth and property, excited the libe- 
i^ity and admiration of many 80vere^;ns, who 
^ave them funds in their kit^omy and of great 
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londs and pioui^ persons, who bequeathed to them 
valuable legacies in every part of Europe* To 
manage their property^ it was necessary to dis- 
patch to the Afferent countries, proper oflBcers 
chosen from the body. The knights that were 
thus appointed in the several parU of Europe, 
to take care of the revenues, iivere denominated 
commanders, from the title of their cammisnon, 
which commenced with die word commendamufy 
we recommend to you ; and the bouses or com- 
munities, where those administmtors resided,, 
were called commanderies. The office was not 
for life, but during the pleasure of the chapter, 
or so long as they behaved th^nselves ptopioAj* 
But as these conunanders were sometimes 
found guilty of injustice, in appropriating too 
g;r^ a share of the revenue to their own use, 
they were afterwards placed under the cogni- 
sance and visitation of superior officers, cidied 
priors, who were appointed by the assembly of 
knights to inspect their conduct, and to be re* 
sponsible for the proper application of the money 
received. From the nature of the office, the 
contributions sent to the chief place were styled 
TtificndtmMy and the administrators obtained the 
name of retpxmacrBy and were engaged to trans- 
mit to Jerusalem the revenues of each comman- 
dery, in conformity to the decree and ordinances 
of the general chapter* The baili& were only 
subaltern commanders^ who acted for their su- 
periors, and farmed the commanderies for a cer# 
tain annual sum of money* Some of them were 
called conventuals, resided in convents, and had 
the management of a quantity of land, the in- 
come of which they paid to the commander, 
and had a stqiend assigned them for their main.- 
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tenance, b)r the grand master. The grand bai- 
liffs ace not comprehended in this class ; their of- 
fice being of a higher nature, and even superior 
to that of the commanders themselves. These 
fiscal dignities have been greatly changed by 
time, but they have become exceedingly lucra- 
tive. 

The use of the revenues, as at first appointed 
by the grand master and the chapter, was in- 
tended to support the hospitals, the knights, 
chaplains, serving brothers, the Christians who 
made pilgrimages to ■ the holy places, the sick, 
the lame, and the wounded. In a word, the 
property of which they were possessed, was de- 
signed to defray all the expences of the hospital, 
the brothers, and the church. In the next place, 
the revenues were to be appropriated to the pro- 
curing of arms, the paying of the troops whom 
they engaged in their service, and the purchasing 
of ammunition and other necessary stores for 
carrying on the war, guarding the highways, 
escorting pilgrims, and performing the various 
other duties of religion. 

In the history of Malta, are many heroic feat^ 
and martial exploits, performed as well by in- 
dividuals as by generals. It ought, therefore, 
to be diligently read and considered by young 
persons, in onler that bravery, which has be- 
come too methodical, may no longer be restrain- 
ed to common rules and servile modes of act- 
ing. In matters relating to internal afBurs, 
rivalships, jealousy respecting the government, 
stratagems to supplant each other, and the *like, 
notwithstanding the militaiy candour on which 
the knights pique themselves, and the impor- 
tance they attach to these affairs, they are to be 
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anworthy of historical notice* Under these im- 
l^ssions, we shall narrate only what seems to 
have produced some remarkahle eTent, or to 
liave had an immediate or indirect influence on 
^e constitution of the order.- 

Gilbert AssaliS) an Englishman, the ^ ^ 
Iburth grand master, and a knight of sin- j^^y' 
Ipular courage and valour, had the misfor- 
tune to be prevailed on by the king of Jerusalem, 
to assist him with all his forces in the war against 
the Saracens in Egypt; and for that purpose 
borrowed the sum of oa/& hundred thousand 
crowns on the credit of the order* He took the 
city of Balbeis, the andent Pelusium ; but his 
success not answering his expectations, nor the 
vast debt he had incurred, he resigned his digni- 
ty, and embarked for France. I^ was blamed 
for his ambition in engaging in a war that was 
not holy^, contrary to the institutes of the order^ 
and for his prodigality of its treasupo, which hL 
consumed in a short i^ace of time^ - 

The affairs of the kingdom of Jerusalem be- 
came so desperate, through the imprudence of> 
king Amatri, and the valour and success of the- 
great Saladin, that both the knights Temi^rs 
(another military body) and th<»e of St. John, 
were continually in arms against the powerful 
enemies of Christianity. Their forces being ex- 
hausted, required fresh sand continual supplies 
from Europe j to obtain which, Amatri sent am* 
bassadors thither, and he himself repaired t^- 
Constantinople, to implore the assistance of the- 
emperor ; whilst the general of Saladin was ra- 
vaging Syria and Palestine with fire and sword. 
Jobert) the grand master, with the assistance of 
Hh2 
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his knights, and in conjunction with the Tem- 
plars, marched against the enemy, and obliged 
the Turcomans to raise the siege of Arach,, and 
to retire into the mountains and defiles* Ama- . 
tri, however, returned from Constantinople, 
withouf having obtained the desired relief eitfier 
of, troops or money. The grand master proved 
a constant friend to his^n, after he ascended 
the throne, and obliged Saladin to retire with 
great loss and precipitation into his own domi- 
nions« 

But ti reverse took place soon after, and Jobert 
died of grief, occadoned by the melancholy situa- 
tion of the kingdom of Jerusalem* His successor 
fell bravely fighting at the . head of his knights, 
and ended his government by a glorious death. 
The enemy being now in the heart of the kin^ 
dom, the chapter elected the brave Gamer of 
Neapoli, in Syria, in the room of their deceased 
granid master* He signalized himself in that 
desperate battle, in which Guy de Lu^gnan, kinj^ 
of Jerusalem, was defeated and made prisoner, 
the hefy cross taken by the enemy, and most of 
the koights lost their lives during the engage- 
mtntyQT were afterwards put to death by the or- 
der of Saladin. Gamer fought till he was co^ 
vered with wounds, and then escaped tp Ascar 
Ion,, where he died. 

The small remainder of the knights chose, m 
his room, Ermeugard, who was with difficulty 
p^vailcd on to accept the dignity at that junc- 
ture. Soon after his e^lection, the victorious Sala- 
din entered the city of Jerusalem, expelled all 
. J. the knights Hospitalers out of that capi- 
j * , * tal, and the Latins out of Palestine, and 
aboUshed all. the militaiy ordera that h^d 
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been instituted in that country, for the safety 
and security of pilgrims. The grand master 
seeing his order deprived of their ancient habi- 
tation, redeemed about a thousand Christian 
captives out of the hands of the conqueror, and 
transported himself and his knights to the.fortress 
of Margath, on the confines of Judea, which had 
been given them by the possessor, and which for 
a time became their principal place of residence. 
Here, however, they continued only till the tak- 
ing of the town of Acre by the Christians, four 
years after, the capture of which, in a great mea- 
sure, was owing to them. Removing thither, 
they acquired a more secure retreat ; and the 
place obtained its present appellation from the 
knights, and was called Ssunt John d'Acre. 

Alphonso de Portugal, a descendant of tl^ 
royal &mily of that kingdom, and the eleventh 
grand master of the order, soon after his election 
.convened a general chapter, in which many prur 
•dent and salutary measures were agreed to, for 
the reformation of the knights, who were be- 
come remiss in their duty, and had accustotned 
themselves to a luxurious mode of life ; and for 
introducing an. aristocratical form- of govern- 
ment. Many of his regulations, however, being 
disliked by the knights, and considered as too 
rigorous and severe, he was not successful in his 
attempt. Becoming, also, odious on account of 
his imperious behaviour, he divested himself of 
his dignity, and sailed for Portufipal, in hopes of 
ascending ^e throne of that kingdom, where he 
was poisoned by his brother in 1207. But.bp* 
fore his abdication, he had obtsdned for his order 
several privileges and immunities, which might 
tme procured bim esteem and respect;^ had not 
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his intended reformation occa^oned anarchy 
and confusion : the major part of the knightiB 
absolutely refused to obey him any longer, and^ 
living in open defiance 6t his ^atutes, obliged 
bim at once to abandon both his project and his 
dignity. 

His departure^ however, cUd not allay the jea- 
lousies, nor terminate the divisions, which had 
been caused in the order : a dread&l quarrel 
happened between the Hospitalers and Tem- 
plars, which had nearly proved fatal to both* 
The latter had expelled from a castle a vassal of 
the former ; who were no so<»ier informed of 
the injury, than, without ferther ceremony, they 
^ispalched a number of their knighte, that seeded 
the place, and drove out the aggressors with the 
«word* These outrages inflamed both orders, 
to such a degree as to produce a ciTil war, in 
which the friends of each interested themselves, 
and made two con»derable parties. There be- 
ing at that time no sovereign to restrain their 
resentment, the patriarch and some of Uie bi- 
shops at length found means to persuade them, 
to agree to a suspension of arms, and advised 
them to refer the controversy to the determina- 
tion of the hcAy see. Accordingly, the pontiff 
exhorted them to lay aude their jealousies and 
dissensions, which were so inimical to^e wel&re 
of Christianity, and so useful to the Turics and 
their other enemies. At length, the necessity of 
uniting agunst the Saracens, and of opposing 
their success, induced them to compromise the 
differences that subsisted between them^ and 
restored harmony and discipline. 

About six 4>r seven years after this accommo- 
dation, died the king of Cyprus, whose sove- 
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reignty descending to his son Hughes, with 
. whom he was not on friendly terms, he bequeath- 
ed the government of the island to the knights 
of St. John d'Acrc. Wealth flowed in to the 
onder from different princes, who seemed well 
pleased with their sendees in Palestine. They 
also obtained various new privileges from the 
popes Celestine the third and Innocent the 
third ; and more particularly from John, king of 
' England. The ambassadors, likewise, who had 
been dispatched into Europe to obtain fresh suc- 
cours, returned with promises of a powerful and 
warlike armament both by sea and land. 

William de Castlenau, the eighteenth grand 
master, was a strict observer of their religious 
duties and martial discipline. During his g6- 
vemment, the French monarch having caused 
the fortifications of Ptolemais, Joppa, Cxsarea, 
and other places, to be repaired, returned into 
.France, and left the care of Palestine to the new 
grand master, who accordingly fortified the mo- 
nastery of mount Thabor in the form of a strong 
citadel. He also extended the domains of the 
order in that country, and strengthened the cas- 
tle of Bethany, and other fortresses, with nu- 
merous garrisons, which became the support and 
protection of the Christians. 

.Hugh Revel, a native of Dauphiny, and the 
nineteenth grand master, greatly contributed, \yf 
his prudent and exemplary conduct, to raise the 
dignity of the order. He summoned a general 
-chapter at Cses^Lrea, where the abuses, which ex- 
isted in several commanderies, were examined 
into and abolished, and priors appointed to in- 
spect them, and to transmit the revenues to the 
pubSc treasury. A law was also enacted) pro-* 
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hibiting the knights from making wills, otr leav- 
ing legacies to their domestics or others, without 
the permission of the grand master* By these, 
and such like precautions, they were enabled to 
act, on dl occasions, with their accustomed bra* 
very and zeal, notwithstancting the di£Bculties oc* 
casioned by the remissness and indolence of those 
monarchs, whose duty and interest certainly re- 
quired that they should have been supported. 

Revel had just entered into the third year of 
his dignity, 'when Bendocdar, the newly-elected 
sultan of Egypt, threatened the knights with to^ 
tal expufauoQ from the country of Palestine* He 
accordingly attacked the castle of Ashur, which 
was garrisoned with one hundred knights, be- 
^es other troops, who defended the place with 
the greatest bravery till they were all cut to 
pieces ; insomuch that the sultan could not en- 
ter the fortress, without passing over the bodies 
of those who preferred death to capitulation* 
The next year, the se»-port of Joppa, and the 
castle of Beaufort and Carac, fell into the hands 
of Bendocdar, and the garrisons underwent the 
same fitte* Antioch was surrendered by treachery, 
and nothing appeared but the dismal prospect of 
being expelled entirely out of the Holy Land* 
To complete their misfortunes, all their posses- 
sbns in diat country fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and the Christians, pardculc(riy those of 
the order of St. John d'Acre, were driven out of 
Palestine* 

After the capture of Acre, Jbhnde Villiers, a 
nadve of France, and the twenty-first grand mas- 
ter, together widi the few knights that survived 
the loss of that place, embaiked with aU speed,, 
and sought refoge in the island of Cyprus, where 
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tiief made the dtf of limiaao their principal re« 
sideDce* Here they settled for the present ; and 
Villiers convened two successive chapters^ in 
which they coDsoltedthe most proper means 
of improving their almost hopeless condition, 
and of preventing the total extinction of their or- 
der. The grand master's speech, which brought 
tears firom the eyes of every person present, was 
followed by the protestations of all, both old and 
young, that they were ready to hazard their 
lives for the recovery of their former possessions* 
The city of limisso had suffered so much from 
the Arabian and Saracen corsairs, that some of 
the ass^mUy proposed to take refoge in a more 
safe and convenient settlement in Italy,^ whither 
they had been invited. But this advice was re- 
jected by the grand master, and senior Imights, 
who considered it as inconsistent with the intent 
and meaning of some of their statutes, which re- 
quired that they should reside as near the Hcdy 
Land as possiUe, in order to be ready, whenever 
an opportunity should offer, to take up arms for 
its recovery* It was, therefore, agreed to remain 
in Cyprus for the present* 

As this settlement was not suffici^itly large 
for containing a great multitude of knights and 
their retinue, it was resolved that a certain num- 
her of those gallies, which had conveyed them to 
the island, should be employed, under the com- 
mand of some of the order, in traversing the seas, 
and carrying those who visited Palestine* Ac- 
cordingly, many of thenr sailed from different 
ports, and, on their return, brought in several 
considerable prizes taken from the infidel cor- 
sairs, which were cruising to intercept and carry 
off the pilgrims* These augmented their naval 
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lerce ; and the success which attended this enter* 
prize, encouraged them to build other vessels ; 
insomuch that the knights, at this period, com- 
menced their maritime expeditions. 

. This new employment was the more necessary) 
as it constituted at that time their principal re- 
source. . Several princes, considering them as 
unnecessary, after they had lost possession of the 
Holy Land, sequestered the lands and revenues 
which had been appropriated to their use, and 
applied them to what they denominated more 
pbus and charitable purposes than supporting 
the knights in pride and luxury. This reproach 
was certainly not unmerited ; but the pope es- 
pousing their cause, obliged the kings of England 
and Portugal tp revoke their sequestrations. 

/ The knights murmured when the head of their 
order did nofr exhibit sufficient ardour for naval 
enterprizes, which were extremely lucrative* 
This was sufficiently demonstrated during the 
government of their twenty-second grand mas- 
ter, who was a person advanced in years, and 
fitter for being employed in monkish officesi 
than ruling a warlike people. His affected in- 
dolence, and neglect in sending the gallies after 
fresh captures, occasioned his being disliked and 
despised by the whole order. Complaints were 
made agsdnst him to the pope by the knights, 
who requested that they might depose him. He . 
was, therefore, summoned before the pontiff; but 
died before his arrival in Italy. 

Foulquier ide Villaret, a Frenchman, and the . 
twenty-fourth grand master, conceived the de- 
^ sign of conquering the island of Rhodes; 

1308. where the lords of Galla had erected them- 
selves into petty sovereigns^ and which 
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was peopled with Turkish and Saracen mer- 
chants* Having, tlierefore, .obtained the assist- 
ance of several Christian princes, he embarked 
his knights, together with all the arms and ef- 
fects of tlie order, and sailed from Cyprus on his 
intended expedition* He besieged the capital of 
the island for some time ; but, at length, a gene- * 
ral engagement took place, in which the inhabit- 
ants fought with the greatest bravery in defence 
of their liberty, their property, their wives and 
children, and every thing near and dear to 
them* The Saracens, however, were defeated, 
and compelled to abandon the field of battle, 
and to seek refuge among the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago* 

Having obtained possession of Rhodes, in me- 
mory of this signal transaction, which was so 
honourable and advantageous to the oixier, they 
assumed the title of the knights of Rhodes* 
This conquest was followed by the reduction of 
eight or nine of less size and importance, for- 
merly called Rhodian islands, which, though 
mostly ban^en rocks, fonned collectively a petty 
kingdom* The order of the Templars being 
suppressed, their lands and revenues were bcs-? 
towed on the knights of Rhodes, who were thus 
rendered still more powerful* 

The success which attended the order in their 
cnuses at sea, introduced a very luxurious mode of 
life. Even Villaret himself was strongly infect- 
ed with the growing evil : his person was always 
surrounded with &wnihg parasites ; and his table 
served with the most exquisite and costly dain- 
ties* He bestowed the vacant commands on his 
worthless fevourites, in prejudice of those who, 
by thdr seniority or their merit, seemed best en- 
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titled to them* He precluded all retnonstrances 
and complaints^ by denying access to his person ; 
or, if he vouchsafed an audience to any persont 
he assumed the most haughty and arrogant de- 
portment* On account of the absolute and des- 
potic authority which he exercised, the grand 
master was summoned to appear before a gene- 
ral chapter ; but refusing to obey, he was for- 
mally deposed* Villaret appealed from the de- 
cision of the assembly to that of the pope, whoy 
in order to preserve lus authority over the order, 
restored him to his former dignity, on condition 
that he should voluntarily resign his office, after 
it had been thus honourably recovered* The 
grand master accordingly fulfilled his agreement, 
passed the remainder of his life in Languedoc, 
and died in the bosom of peace, in his own coun- 
tiy, where a marble monument was erected to 
his memory* 

Under the mastership of his successor Ville- 
neuve, the great concourse of knights rendered 
it necessary to enact a law, which declared that 
those should be incapable of every dignity, who 
had not resided a certain number of years in 
Rhodes, and who, during that residence, had 
not served in war, or on board the ships of the 
oixier* 

A remarkable transaction happened under this 
' grand master* Among the many venomous 
creatures that infested the island, was a horiid 
and frightfiil serpent, whicfi^ inhabited a subter* 
raneous cavern, from whexvce it made dreadful 
havoc among the cattle* Several Rhodian 
knights had lost their lives in endeavouring to 
destroy this monster ; on which account VUle- 
neuve expressly forbade any &rther attempts to 



bt made, and prohibited kll from exposing them* 
selves to its fUiy, under the severest penalties. 
This injunction they readily obeyed, except a 
provincial knight named Deodat de Gozan, who 
resolved, at the hazard of his life, to endeavour 
to destroy it, and thereby rid the island of this 
annoyance. 

Having examined the dragon at a distance, he 
observed that the belly of the animal was without 
scales, and therefore determined to assault it in 
-that defenceless part. In the mean tinie retiring 
to his native castle of Gozan, he caused a figure 
having a perfect resemblance to it to be made ; 
accustomed two young dogs to throw themselves 
on the fictitious monster, without being frighten-* 
ed, and to seize it under-the belly, whilst he him- 
self, in complete armour, attacked it on horse* 
l>ack with his lance. ^ Having practised this ex* 
erctse several mcmths, he sailed back to Rhoddl 
with his dogs, and lay concealed tiU he found an 
opportunity of assaulting the serpent. Going 
to the place of its abode, he struck it with his 
lance, which recoiled ; whilst he was preparing 
to repeat the attack, his horse, affrighted witJi 
the hissing and stench of the monster, started^ 
and would have thrown him, had he not dex- 
terously dismounted. He then drew his sword, 
and by the assistance of his dogs, at length, with 
much difficulty and danger, gained a complete 
victory, and killed the dragon. 

This exploit was no sooner known, than Go- 
ssan was surrounded by a vast crowd of inhabit- 
ants, and a great number of knights, Vho con- 
ducted him in triumph to the palace of the grand 
master ; but, instead of receiving a]^lause and 
commendations from Villeneuve, as he expected, 
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. he was severely reprimanded for his Asobedt- 
.ence, and sent to prison, without being permit-^ 
•ted to speak in his own behalf. At length he 
was degraded) and deprived of the cross and ha- 
bit of his order ; an indignity which he consid- 
ered as more rigorous than death. The grand 
master, however, who was of a generous dispo* ^ 
sition, and a great admirer of v^dour, having ^^ 
thus asserted his authority, readily received him 
again, and conferred on him many signal fa- 
vours. He even appointed Gozan his lieutenant- 
general, and properly concluded that a person 
who bad displayed such extraordinary valour and 
prudent conduct for the safety of the island, 
could not fail of being serviceable against the 
enemies of Christianity. 

. Gozan afterwards got himself elected grand 
.master, by a {Hece of boldness, which, perhaps, 
never succeeded with any other person. The 
chapter being much embarrassed and divided in 
regard to the election, the old members wishing 
for a grave reli^us man, and the young ones 
desiring a warrior who might lead them to gaia 
and to glory ; when it came to the turn of Gozan 
to give his vote, he expressed himself to Jthe 
following effect ; " On my entering this assem- 
bly, I took a solemn oath, that I would not pro- 
pose any knight but such as I thought most wor- 
thy of this important office, and whom .1 believed 
to have the general good of tlie order at heart. 
After having seriously considered the present 
state of Christianity, and the continual wars 
which we are obliged to maintain against the in- 
fidels, and the firmness and vigour necessary to 
prevent a relaxation of discipline, I declare that 
I find no person more capable than myself, for 
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fmdeitakiiig this arduous office, and mana^i^ 
properly t^ affairs of out holy religion." Find** 
ing that all the kmghts obsemd silence, he be<# 
ganto eniimeratie hisfenaer esfdoitS) recou&tii^ 
more especially the paiticolaiities of his condiict 
ever since he had been created iiei]tenant<f;en6» 
ral* He concluded his speech, by addressing 
the electors in these words : ^ You have already 
had a convincing {Hroof of my goTemment, and 
cannot but know what you may reasonably ex«* 
pect* I am, therelbre, persuaded that, with- 
out doing- me injustice, you cannot refuse me 
your votes.V To hazard such a- proposal in. an 
assembly of rivals,- was a very delicate matter, 
and required a pure conscieiice* ^Goxan, faoW"' 
ever, was unanimously dected, to the great joy 
of the youthful knights, who considered him as a 
hero ; and he fulfilled the hopes which he had« 
venturedto excite# 

> His ' bravery and prudence added ^gour to the 
league which had been formed agiunst the Turks.- 
He procured the command of the fleet for th« 
grand prior of Lon^ardy, a knight of great Couh 
rage and experience, who surpris§ti the Tuikish 
armament near the small, island of Embro, in* 
the Archipelago. An action immediately ^su- 
ed, in which the Christians topk one hundred 
and twenty vessels, and five thousand slaves. 
This great victory was soon followed by another 
gained over the Saracens of Egypt. Gozan <fied 
at an advanced age, greatly regretted and esteem- 
ed for his many virtues. 

Ferdinand deHeredia, the thirty-first grand 

master, who was elected through the interest of 

the pope, was also brave and valiant. In co&^- 

junction with the Venetians^ he attacked the city 

Ii2 
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of Patras in the Morea, fixxm wluch the former 
had bee A expelled by the Turks* The place was 
Tigorously defi»)^d ; but the engines having 
effected a, breach in the walls^ Heredia entered 
sword in hand, and was followed by his knights. 
The gnmd master and the governor encoiuiter- 
ed each other ; and the garrison were all put to 
the sword. The success of this enterprise in- 
duced Heredia to attempt the conquest of the 
whole peninsula* In reconnoitring, however, 
the scite and fortifications of Corinth, which was 
the next place intended to be attacked, he was 
unfortunately taken prisoner by a party of Turk- 
ish soldiei^, who slew his attendants, and sent 
him prisoner to the grand seignior^ without en- 
tertaining any susfncions oi his being the grs^d 
master. 

The three grand priors who had accompanied 
Heredia from Marseilles, were no sooner inform- 
ed of this circumstance, than they offered to re- 
Store Patras to the Turks on condition of his be- 
ing released. But the sultan, who> by means of 
^me deserters, had become acquainted with the 
dignity of his prisoner, rejected the proposals 
with disdain, ami observed that, as he was still 
possessed of the rest of Morea, he knew how to 
recover that city in less time than they had spoit 
in its reduction. This mortifying refusal, added 
to the di^^race of leaving their grand master a 
prisoner in the hands of infidels, induced them 
to offer a considerable sum of money, besides the 
surrender of Patras, for his i^nsom, and to re- 
main as hostages till it should be paid. The 
Turks agreed to this proposal ; but when the 
three grand' priors, with several knights, arrived 
at the castle, of Corinth, where HerNlia was ffXfh 
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^ fined) and told him^^ that thty wexe come to set 
him at liberty, he^saidi '^ My deso* brethren^ 
leave an useless and superannuated. old man, 
whote life) by the coiH'ae of nature, can be of no 
Icmg duration, to die ia his chains ; and do you^ 
who are young and active, {H^serve your^lves 
for the service <^ religion." At length, when 
those who were permitted to speak, had endea^ 
voured by « their tears and intreaties to gain hb 
consent, he replied, ^ If such a large sum must 
be paid for my ransom, let it not be taken from 
the treasury of the oinler ;. my &raily has been 
sufficiently enriched by my means, to shew to- 
wards me this maik of gratitude." 

This was a noble lesson of magnanimity to the 
knights ; and it might have been expected that 
the Turks would have been moved by such a sin- 
gular instance of generosity. The only effect, 
jbowever, it produced on, the latter, was, that 
they condemned him to a more severe confine-; 
ment, and sent him into a closer prison in Alba- 
nia, where he was kept above three years ; and, 
at length, was ransomed with the sums furnished 
by his family. 

At the end of the fourteenth and the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, the grand masters 
were fi«quently obliged to quit Rhodes, and to 
appear at the court of the popes>. who interfered 
with almost every affcur of the order. Their 
frequent absence caused a great relaxation of dis- 
cii^ine in the island. The knights, also, were 
fond of these journeys ; during which they could 
exempt themselves, without scandal, from the se- 
verity of their rules. They were well received 
by the Christian princes, and, on account of their 
experience were frequently employed as arbiters 
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in aifokv of importaBce ; mi they Kkevise ne« 
godated for themselves. 

The death of Gregory the eleventh was fid^ 
lowed by a schism betweoi Urban the sixth and 
Clement the seventh ; which occasioned a divi« 
sion in the order, some adhering to the former^ 
and others to the latter* Heredia, however, at 
the head of the whole convent, publicly declared 
in £ivottr of Clement. This conduct gave urn* 
hnagt to Urban, who deposied him from his 
ixffice, and appointed one ftichard Caraociday 
gr»id piUox of Capua, to the dignity*^ At this^ 
time, therefore, there were two grand masters in. 
the order, as well as two poatifis in the churdi $ 
but most of the knights sted&stly adhered to He- 
redia. 

During his imprisonment, great abuses had. 
crept into the order. The commanders and 
priors had assumed a kind of independencyy 
and constituted themselves judges of what por* 
tion of their responsions should be transmitted 
to the public treasury, without regarding the- 
ihjunctions of the council. Many withheld even 
the whole of their revenues. The order was 
so much in arrear, that Heredia was obliged to 
make a journey to Avignon, the residence of 
pope Clement, and to request that pontiff to 
interpose his authority, and to compel the stew- 
ards to refund the wealth they had so unjustly 
withhehi Accordingly, three successive chaj^- 
ters were convened^ in which the grand master 
presided, and r^resented, in the most pathetic 
manner, the danger to which the order and 
Christianity were exposed by those abuses, c** 
pedaliy at a time when the emperor Bajazet 
seemed to threaten both Smyrna and Rhodes* 
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These representations had the desired effect ; 
many offered to attend him to Rhodes ; and 
others engaged to remit the arrears due to the 
treasury. 

During the government of Philibert dc Na- 
illaC) the thirty-second grand master, Theodore 
Paleologus, despot of Morea^ arrived ^^ - _^ 
Rhodes, and offered to sell that penin- '' 
sula to the order, who readily acceded to 
the proposal. » By virtue of this agreement he 
was to deliver up to them Connth, Sparta, and 
the other principal cities of the province* The 
grand master immediately appointed proper 
commissaries to take possession of those places, 
in the name of the knights of Rhodes. Ac- 
cordingly, the magistracy and inhabitants of 
Corinth, not doubting but that, under the pro* 
tection of so powerful and watiike an oixkr, 
they should in a great measure be freed from 
the incursions and depredations of the Turks, 
received them with the greatest demonstrati<Hui 
of joy. But at Sparta, the Greek bishop in« 
vestigated the citizens to such a degree, that they 
dispatched deputies to inform the commissaries 
they were resolved not to admit them into their 
city, and that, if they attempted to approach 
nearer, they should be considered as enemies* 
In consequence of this reluctancy of the inhal^* 
tants to submit to their government, the pro- 
ject was entirely abandoned. 

The tranquillity which had for some time pre- 
vailed in the order and the church, was again 
disturbed by the successive attacks of the Turks, 
and of the Saracens in Egypt. The latter re- 
solved on the conquest of Cyprus, then in strict 
alliance with Rhodes, and demanded that Janufi» 
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the monarch of that island, should become tii* 
bataiy to them. The grand master assisted 
that lung with men and money ; but the war 
terminated in the loss of a great number of 
Rhodian knights, the total defeat of the efTemi*- 
nate Cypriots, and the captivity of their sove- 
reign, who was carried prisoner into Egypt* 

Provoked at this conduct of the grand master, 
the Egyptian sultan was easily induced by his 
couit to attempt the conquest of Rhodes, the 
success of which expedition, he was told, would 
fecilitate the reduction of all the other islands 
of the Archipelago. He, therefore, appeared 
before Rhodes, with a fleet of eighteen gallies 
and a number of other vessels. The grand 
master hesitated not to ofier battle to this ar- 
mament ; but they, struck with consternation 
and dismay, at the sight of so many ships under 
his command, retired into a creek to d^nd 
themselves from the enemy, and sailed home- 
ward during the night. 

The sultan, indignant at bis ffi success, pre* 
pared a more powerful fleet, and haded ilk 
Rhodes an army of eighty thousand men, wh^ 
were the choicest of his forces. These troopa 
immediately marched to the capital of the 
island, wh^ the fleet blocked up the harbour, 
and prevented the arrival of any succours. The 
place was battered with a numerous train of 
artillery, and various attacks were made on the 
town ; but the besiegers were always repulsed 
with great loss. The general having pursued 
his project til) the greatest part of his army was 
destroyed, found himself ebMged to raise the 
siege, and to re-embark the remains of his forces, 
for Egypt. 



At kngth, Mobanmied) the T^urktsh emperor^ 
determined to attack Rhodes, and com- ^ t> 
mitted the cond^uct of the enterprizeto 1480,' 
Michael Paleologus, a Greek renegado 
of the imperial famUy,, whom he had raised to 
the dignity of grand vizier. Accordingly, he 
sailed with one hundred and sixty large vessels^ 
besides transports, in which were embarked an 
'army of one hundred thousand men* These, 
troops arriving on the coasts of the island, land* 
ed under the fire of their artillery* The rene- 
gado had every assistance necessary for so ii^i*' 
portant an operation* The Turks having in« 
treniched themselves, summoned the city to sur- 
rei^der ; which being refused, the siege of the 
pkce commenced. Both sides, on this trying 
occasion, displayed the greatest fury and bra*, 
very. Neither the extrac^dinary courage of 
the knights, nor the many repulses which the . 
Turks sustained, could induce the grand vizier^ 
who dreaded the resentment, of Mohammed : 
more than the RhodLanarms, ta relinquish the 
enterprize. 

Desi^ring, however, of obtaining possession . 
of the city, so long as the brave Peter d'Aubussoo, 
the grand master, commanded, he sent two re- 
negadoes as deserters, who promised to destroy 
him by poison, assassinaticm, or some other 
means. These villainsprocured access into the 
palace, and would have accomplished their ob* 
ject, had not one of them been timely discovered, 
and, being put to the torture, confessed the. 
whole design, and informed against his. ac- 
complice. This project having MLed him, the 
grand vizier had recourse to another. He 
caused lettei^, which were filled with the most. 
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jnsdent threats and bravadoes, to be thrown 
into the city* Some of them extolled the power 
and clemency of the Turkish sultan ; and re- 
presented the happness that would result from 
exchanging the tyranny of the Rhodian order 
for the mildness of the Ottoman government ; * 
whilst others denounced immediate and inevi- 
table destruction, if they refused the terms he 
so generously offered. 

These letters being treated by the inhabitants 
with the coptempt they deserved, his next stra- 
tagem was an embassy to the grand master. 
D'Aubusson, who wanted to gain time for re- 
pairing the breaches made in the walls by the 
enemy's artillery, converted the embassy into 
a conference, which he held with one of the 
principal ofiicers of the Turkish army* In this 
interview, the Turk divested himself of the 
fierce and haughty air natural to his nation, 
and exhorted the grand master to capitulate, 
and not to suffer the valour of himself and his 
knights to expose them and a vast number of 
innocent inhabitants to the horrid and dreadful 
consequences of an assault. The grand master 
replied, that if the vizier thought proper to try 
the fortune of an attack, he would find the want 
of walls and bulwarks fully supplied. ^< The 
city," said the intrepid d'Aubusson, ^ is strong 
enough while defended by the knights, who 
have all one heart and one mind, directed to 
one single object, the defence of the faith, and 
the honour and glory of their order. Men who 
do not fear death, are stronger than walls and 
bastions." 

This answer terminated the conference ; but 
the refusal of the grand master to surrender 
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the place, produced an ill effect on several of 
the order, who complmned loudly of the ob- 
stinacy of d'Aubusson, and declared for an ho- 
nourable capitulation. They had been moved 
to this by the picture drawn by the Turkish 
envoy, of the horrors committed in a town 
taken by assault ; pillage, massacre, and the in- 
sults offered to wiveo and daughters* These 
cabals, which increased daily, being reported to 
the grand master, he sent for the disaffected 
knights to the palace, and, as if he had no longer 
considered them as brethren and members of 
the order, addressed them as follows : ** Gen- 
tlemen, if any of you do not think yourselves 
sufficiently safe in this place, the gates are not 
so closely blockaded as to prevent me from find- 
ing means to facilitate your escape from the ci- 
ty." After a short pause, he added, with an air 
of authority and indignation, ** But if you wish 
to remain here, let me hear no more of capitu- 
lating, on pain of suffering immediate death.** 
These menacing words overwhelmed the knights 
with^hame and confusion, and they knew not what 
to reply to the indignant grand master. At length 
recollecting themselves, they fell at his feet, 
expressed the greatest contrition for this emo- 
tion of weakness, and gave him the strongest 
assurances, that they would defend the place 
to the last extremity. They accordingly dis- 
played on aH occasions such bravery and intre- 
pidity, that they seemed deurous of ex{Mating 
by their blood the weakness of which they had 
been guilty* D'Aubusson set them an example, 
as he always appeared ia the most dangerous 
post* 

The vizier, highly indignant at the answer re* 

Vol. XIV. Kk 
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mved from the grand master, demmnced de« 
9truction against the whole order, and ordered 
a number of spikes to be fixed at the h^ul of 
his camp, resolving to impale every one that 
fell into his hands. The fire of the artillery re« 
commenced with still greater Ciiry ; an assault 
was made on different parts of the city, and in 
sittte of the efforts of the order, the Turkish 
standard was placed on the ramparts. This cir« 
cumstance produced a new kind of combat on 
the top of the walls. The grand master, at the 
head of his knights, again mounted the ladder 
with the half pikes in their hands. They en* 
countered an obstinate opposition from the 
Turks ; bu^ at length, were successful in forc« 
ing the'm to retire. These were succeeded by a 
resolute corps of Janissaries, whom the grsuid 
vizier had dispatched thither, with the promise 
of an ample reward, if they should kill d'Au- 
busson. They soon distinguished the grand 
master by his gilt armour, and attacking him, 
in spite of the knights by whom he was sur- 
rounded, wounded him in different parts of the 
body; Those of his order seeing him covered 
with blood, begged that he would retire to a 
place of safety ; but he replied, that he was de« 
termined to die honourably for the cause of re« 
ligion and of his people. This resolution in* 
spired the knights witii pew vigour ; they feK 
with redoubled fury on the Tur]u, cut in pieces 
all that opposed^ and struck the rest with such 
consternation and dismay, that neither the 
threats nor the entreaties of the vizier could 
prevent them from a shameful Sight. The 
Khodians .eagerly pursued them, and killed 
vast numbers. They were obliged to abandon 
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their caix&py and, being eompleiely rtrnted^ re^^ 
tired to their ships in confusion. The grand 
corner giving all up for lost, set sail fdr Constant 
tinople« 

In the beginning of this year happened . ^ • 
ti violent earthquake, which greatly en- ,^gj' 
dangered the city and island* The sea 
broke in, and overflowed a great part of Rhodes. 
Several other shocks were felt successively dur- 
ing the same month ; but the most dreadful took 
place on the tenth of December, at midnight. 
Several churches, the grand palace, and many 
other public edifices were greatly injured ; and 
the ground heaved and undulated in a terrifying 
manner. The Rhodians, who have a tradition 
that their island arose out of the sea, imagined 
that it was about to sink into it again. The 
grand master, taking advantage of the general 
consternation, reformed several great enormities, 
ivhich existed in the order. 
• Whilst d'Aubusson ixras thus employed, he 
feceived a message from Zizim, the late em« 
peror Mahommed's son, whom his brother Ba- 
jazet had defeated. This prince impk>red the 
aid and protection of the order, and begged an 
asylum from the grand master. His request 
was readily gianted, and he was received with 
all the marks of honour due to his rank. Soon 
after a minister arrived from Achmed, the fa- 
vourite vizier and general of Bajazet, to propose 
a negociation of peace with his master, with 
offers of hia mediation, if d'Aubusson would 
send an embassy to Constantinople. It vras 
easy to perceive l>y these artful proceedings, that 
Bajazet wished to have his rival di^^tched by 
poiraa or the sword. D'Aubusson^ therefore, 
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Asmisaed this authorized assassin^ and answered 
that he was ready to accept the offier made him, 
provided the emperor demanded neither vassal- 
age nor tribute. Accordingly, ho dispatched 
two of his principal knights to Bajazet, who re-* 
ceived them.Trith every maikof distinction, and 
appointed Achmed and Michael Paleologus to 
negociate the peace. By the treaty which they 
concluded, the grand master engaged to retdn 
Zizim in his power, under a sufficient guard of 
his knights ; and that he .should not deliver, him 
up to any other prince, who might take.occasion 
to distui4> the government of the sultan* In 
consideration of this service, the Ottoman mo- 
narch agreed to pay thirty-five thousand ducats 
annually into the treasury of the knights, for the 
.maintenance of the prince^ and ten thousand du- 
cats a year to the grand inaster^ for the damagei^ 
occasioned by the.Tuii&h forces iii the island of. 
Rhodes* 

This treaty sullied the reputation^of d*Aubu&- 
son. The unfortunate Zizim complained loudly* 
that this base contract was in open violation of 
the safety which the grand master had promised 
him. Many took occasion to throw severe re- 
Sections on d'Aubusson, for having sold the li- 
berty of a prince who had put himself under his 
protection^ and, for the sake of an inconsiderable 
tribute, engaged to become the gaoler of Zium, 
in &vour of a tyrant, and an irreconcileable ene- 
my of Christianity. Pope Innocent the eighth) 
however, was so far from censuring^is politic 
conduct of the grand master, that he made press- 
ing overtures Uiat his nuncio should take upon 
him the custody of the unfortunate prince ; and 
represented that if he had Zizim in his power| 
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he covtid speedUf terminate die wars that 
raged between Christian princes, by uniting 
them in a league against Bajaset. D'Aubuston 
made several just and strong ttfajections to thi^ 
]m>posa] ; but finding the pondff resolute and 
inflexible^ he at length sent two oi his principal 
knights to tfeat with his holiness about this mat- 
ter, and to obtain im himself and his order the 
most advantageous terms* 

The pope agreed, if his^ demand shoidd be 
complied with, and Zizim delivered into his 
hands, that in case Bajazet should withhold the 
payment of the yearly sum stipulated for the 
maintenance of the prince, on account of this 
treaty, he would supply the deficiency by sup- 
pressing the two orders of St. LAzarus and St. 
Sepulchre, and bestowing their revenue on the 
knights of Rhodes* Nor in. this contract was: 
Hie interest of the grand master forgotten : on. 
the delivery of Zizhn by his plenipotentiaries, 
d*Aubusson was to be created cardinal, and the 
jmncio of his holiness in the east; dignitiea« 
which, however unfit for a secular sovereign,, 
and still less proper for the chief of a militar)^ 
order, were, nevertheless, actually confisrred. 

Thus was the unfortunate prince bought and^ 
sold by those persons from whom he expected 
td receive kindness and protection. But this, 
perfidy did not equal the treacherous and inbut^ 
man treatment, which Ziaam received fix>m In* 
nocent's immediate successor, Alexander the 
sixth, who, a few years after, caused him to be 
closely confined in the prison of St. Angelo, and> 
for the sum of three hundred thc^and ducats, 
that Bajazet engaged to pay him, ordered the. 
prince, to be privately poisoned* Thus was the 
K k ^ 
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giind master ori^iiallf the author of the dealli 
of the unfortunate Zizira. 

Notwithstanding the brave defence of d'Au* 
^busson, the Turks still desired to. obtain pos« 
session of Rhodes Sotiman^ the preset empe- 
ror, having made himself master ei Belgrade, 
resolved to follow the plan of his late &ther 
Selim, and jto attack. that island. He therefore 
madethe necessary preparations for a siegef and 
appointed the several officers who were to com- 
mand it; but before he proceeded to extremities^ 
he sent friendly invitations to the order* In the 
mean time^ the knights, at the head, of whom 
was Villiers de TIslc Adam, the forty-second 
grand in^ster, elected in 1520, employed jkhem<i 
selves in preparing, ta repel the intended in* 
va9ion« At length, Soliman sent the order a 
declaration of war to the following effect: '^ The 
continual ravages whicb you commit against our 
faithfol subjects, and the injury and indignity 
thereby offered to our imperial majesty, dblig« 
us to send our expi^ss commands, that you im-' 
mediately deliver up to us the island and fortress 
of Rhodes. If you shall readily consent to per« 
form the same, I swear by the omnipotent Creator 
of heaven and earth, and the great prq>het Ma- 
homet, that every kind of &vour and good treat- 
ment shall be shewn you. But if you delay to 
obey these orders, you shall all feel the ven*> 
geance of our formidable aword ; aiid the tow- 
ers, bastions, aqd edifices, of the island of 
RhodeS) be levelled with the grass which grows 
at the bottom of these fortifications/' 

This declaration was soon followed by a large 
and powerful fleet. The army consisted of two 
huAdced thousand men, and was oommand^ 
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by a j<xmg ofiBcer named Pyrrfaus* The Turii^ 
landed without oppositiotli uid immediately in- 
vested the city. The trenches were opened, i^d 
the enemy raised a strcmg battery^ which was 
soon dismounted by the fire of the besieged* 
This advantage was fc^lowed by frequent sallie% 
in which great nimibers' of the Tiirks suffered* 
The same efforts and oppo»tion were daily re- 
peated, and the janissaries experienced such a 
superiority of skill and bravery, that they ccan« 
plained they had/ been brought thither to be 
slaughtered. These murmurs produced a ge- 
neral mutiny among the soldiers, and a sin- 
gular contempt for their comnoander, who ap» 
prised the sultan of these circumstances, and as- 
sured him that his immediate presence was ne* 
cessary to prevent, a general defection* 

This disagreeable intelligence determined 
Soliman to sail to Rhodes, and command the 
sdege In person* Havings therefore, reached the 
camp at the head of fifteen thousand of his best 
troopsi who had accompanied him fix>m Lycia, he 
ordered the whole army to appear before him 
without arms or accoutrements* He then caused 
them to be surrpmided by his escort^ whilst he 
stood on an imperial throne, from whence he 
might be seen and heard by every soldier ; and 
whilst his countenance darted indignation against 
the offenders, he harangued them in the most 
opprobrious and menacing manner,and concluded 
his speech with threatemng them with exempla- 
ry punishment. On a preconcerted signal, the 
fifteen thousand armed men drew their sabres» 
and held them suspended over the heads of the 
ciriprits, as if they designed to put them to deatlu 
MX tjie generals immediately approachctd tho^ 
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dirone wi^ tihe moat abject hixmiKtf, azri'inter'^ 
ceded for them ;. w)iile tfaey all fell on their 
feces, and begged for mercy. The sultan, vho 
only wished to reduce them to duty, stored, 
himself to be appeased^ ^In compliance wi^ 
your mtreaties," said he t» the generals, ** I 
shall suspend punishing the guilty, but let them 
seek pardon on the bastions and bulwarks of the. 
enemy*" This declaration had an instantaneous 
effect : the assault which took place after this, 
scene was terrible, and was followed by othera. 
no less murderous* 

The siege was renewed with redoubled vigour,, 
and the knights made incredible efforts to de^ 
fend the place. S<rfiman perceiving that the 
city was covered with fortifications, which €om<»- 
mandedall his batteries, ordered an immense 
quantity of stones and earth to be collected, and 
mounds to be raised, from whence they might 
keep up a constant fire of artillery. The besieged^ 
however, who discovered in what manner tfieyi 
planted thdr batteries, demolished tliem with 
their cannon. Towers were frequently destroyed^ 
breaches effected, and assaults made ; but the 
Turks were ahvays repulsed. In short, Soliman,. 
in all probability, would not have been more, 
successful than his predecessor Mahomet, had 
he not found a tndtor in the torn), and even in: 
the council, who gave him information of every 
thing that passed, and made him acquainted 
with the measures he ought to pursue. This 
member of the order was stimulated to commit 
such an act of perfidy, by motives of jealousy 
and revenge for not having been elected grand 
master. He was, indeed, detected and punish- 
ed with death ;; but having been entrusted witk. 



the care of procuring provisions dud- ammuni^ 
ticm, the town^ by his malicious treachery, was 
found to be destitute of these necessaries^ which 
liaatened its surrender. 

The terms of capitulation, whidi were as &- 
vourable as could be expected by a city reduced 
to the last extremity, were scarcely concluded 
and ratifi^, before a numerous ileejt was perceiv- 
ed sailing towards the i^and, which it was sup* 
posed came from Europe. . It proved, however, 
to be a 'J^urkish armament, with a fresh -rein- 
forcement of troops, sent from Persia to relieve 
those who were worn out with the &tigues of so 
long and bloody a siege. *Had they arrived 
sooner, it is probable the sultan would not have 
'granted them so fevourable a capitulation, 
though he continued faithfully to ^observe it. 
661iman gave the g^nd master several marks of 
^lis esteem and respect, and assured him, that it 
was not without reluctance he compelled so 
brave a Christian at his years to abandon his ha- 
bitation. 

Villiers, though oppressed with grief, did not 
&il to provide for the safety of those who quit- 
ted the island. He g^ve orders for the embarka- 
tion of his people, which was effected in the 
night. Besides the knights, more, than four 
thousand of the inhabitants followed the. fortune 
of the order, all of. whom the grand master saw 
safely on board, before he left, the shore. They 
set sail. for Candia* where having arrived, after 
sufiEbringa ]?niost violent storm, they proceeded 
towards Italy,. apd* at length, arrived at Messina. 
When their landing, was announced, they were 
immediately surrounded with all the nobility and 
principal officers of the city, who went out of the^ 
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place to meet them. Instead of the rdigioas 
fiag which the^ had hitherto used, they hoisted a 
banner on which was represented the blessed Vir* 
gin with her dead son in her arms, and this in- 
cription : jifflicHs ^tes ukima reStia^^he last con- 
solation in adversity* The people seemed to 
sympathize with the venerable leader, no less 
admirable for his fortitude under misfortonesj 
than for the glory which he had acquired by the 
noble defence of Rhodes* The viceroy offered 
him, in the name of the emperor Charles the 
fifth, the town and harbour of Messina, as a place, 
of shelter and retreat. 

In the midst of gloomy lulence he was conduct^ 
ed to the palace, while regret, for being obliged 
to deliver imo the hands of the enemies of Chris> 
tianity an island, in which his predecessors had 
reigned with sq much glory, was exhibited in his 
words, actions, and even looks ; but he did not 
sufibr his grief to Ibssen his authority and cir- 
cumspection* He provided every assistance and 
accommodation for the sick and wounded, on 
whom he bestowed the utmost cafe and atten- 
tion* When his followers were a little recovered, 
he again set sail, and proceeded to the gulph of 
Baia, where he disembarked, and went to see 
what hopes would be afibrded him by the pope» 
Adrian the sixth received him with all the marks 
of honour and esteem, which his merit and dig* 
nity deserved* Having given him all the praise 
due to his conduct and bravery, he assured him» 
that nothing should be wanting on his part ta 
preserve an order so useful and advantageous ta 
the weliafe oi Chrisliantty* 

Adrian, however, dying, was succeeded by 
Julius de Mtdicis^ akdightof thdroider^ to the 



no small joy of the grand-master and his people^ 
who could more safely depend on his assistance 
and friendship, than on the fair promises of his 
predecessor* They were pot disappointed in 
their expectati<ms, for never did a pontiff testify 
more zeal or esteem for the knights. The first 
service he rendered the order was by a bull 
which forbade the members to separate, sund by 
these means he prevented its dissolution, which 
would otherwise have been inevitable* It was 
agreed that the order should take up tlieir abode 
atViterbo, a place in the ecclesiastical states^ 
till a more convenient situation could be found ;• 
whilst their gallies and other vessels should re« 
main at Civitta Vecchia« The pc^e and grand 
master held frequent conferences, relative to the 
most proper place for tlie future settlement of 
the onier, and, in the end, the island of Malta 
was considered as the strongest and most conve* 
nient for the purpose* Ambassadors were, there* 
£>re, sent to the emperor Charles the fifth, then 
at Madrid, to whom as king of Sicily it belong* 
ed* They requested that prince, in the name of 
all the knights, to make them a grant of Malta 
and Goza, free from all subjection except to their 
grand master and sovereign. That they'might 
Uie better succeed, they represented to the em-* 
peror, that such a generous gift would be the 
means of rendering him esteemed as the second 
founder of an order, which had proved, during 
several centuries, the most effectual bulwark of 
Christianity ; and that the knights thereby would 
be able to suppress tiie Mahometan corsairs, and 
secure his dominions in Sicily, Sardinia, Naplesy 
and Italy, from their outrages and incursions* 
But to liiese proposals Chaxfea refused to assent. 
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unless they would-include the burthensbme con- 
dition of undertaking the defence of the city of 
Tripoli, which required a strongs garrison and 
great expence. After many negociations, in 
which the disinterestedness of that prince does 
not appear to much advantage, Viffiens dc l*Islc 
Adam^ iK>t being able to do any tiung better^ 
accepted the terms of the emperor. , 

In 1 530, the grand "master and his knights set 
sail for the island, of which they took possession, 
and from whicK the order assumed a new deno- 
mination, being ever since known by the name 
of the knights of Malta. As the island possess- 
ed no other fortification than the castle of Saint 
Angelo, and was exposed on all sides to an in- 
vading enemy, Villiers de Tlsle Adam employed 
, himself in putting it in a state of defenccf, and 
erected a strong wall to prevent any surprise 
from the Turkish or Barbary corsairs. He died 
in the seventieth year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his grand mastership. In justice to 
his great merit, the following epitaph was in- 
scribed on his tomb : ^ Here lies virtue, victori-» 
ous over fortune." 

The fortifications which had been erected by 
risle Adam in the new residence of the order, 
served to defeat a second enterprise of sultan 
Soliman. That prince being incensed to find 
that these pretended pirates, of whom he wished 
to clear the neighbouring seas by taking Rhodes, 
still continued to in&st them, he commanded Si- 
nan Bassa to attempt the reduction of the islands 
of Malta and Goza, if he found it practicable ; 
and if not, to sail to Tripoli, and lay siege, to that 
place. He was moreover enjoined to consult 
Dfa^t, i^ho knew the coasts and their fortzesses^ 
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Though the grand master had been informed of 
the preparation and destination of this arma- 
ment, he doubted the authenticity of the intelli- 
gence, till he beheld the fleet from his own win- 
dow advancing towards Malta. But when Si- 
nan had landed, and surveyed attentively the 
situation and strength of Saint Angelo, he said 
to the corsair Dragut, who pressed him ta begin 
an attack, " Is that the castle which thou repre- 
sentest as a place easily to be reduced ? The 
'eagle certainly could hot place its nest on the 
summit of a steeper rock ; and to reach it, we 
ought to have wings like that bird, for all the 
troops of the world would not be able to take it 
by force." 

Not daring, however, to oppose Dragut's ad- 
^ce too much, with much difficulty he consent- 
ed to the siege ; and, in the mean time, the 
Turks having dispersed themselves over the 
island, plundered and desolated the whole coun- 
try. Having continued for some time before the 
place, 'withrout any prospect of its capitulating, 
and a rumour prevailing in the Turkish camp, 
that a powerful armament had sailed from Eu- 
rope for the purpose of assisting Malta, the be- 
siegers were induced to retire*. 

The Maltese having taken a rieh Turkish 
vessel, the capture was much spoken of at Con- 
stantinople, and the mufti complained that the 
gallies of the knights greatly obstructed the de- 
votions of the faithful, and the pilgrimages to 
the praphet's tomb ;. and that their island 
abounded with Turkish slaves, who suffered un- 
der the most severe and galling servitude. In 
consequence of these complaints, Soli man waa 
induced to make against the order the last im^ 
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. J. portant attack which it experienced trGtn 
,^5^ ' the forces of the grand seignior. John 
de la Valette, the forty-seventh, grand 
fnastery was at that time at the head of the order ; 
and on being informed that a severe contest 
had taken place in the breach, and that many 
of the knights had Men, he immo^tely headed 
a fresh detachment, and exposed himself the 
foremost in the battle. . Being surrounded by 
many of the order, who conjured him in the 
most moving terms, not to hazard his life in 
that manner, since his death would occasion the 
loss of the island and the destruction of its in- 
habitants, he refused to listen to their intrea- 
ties, and replied, « At the age of seventy-one, 
can I finish my course more honourably than 
by dying for my brethren?" The Turks were 
repulsed mth the greatest bravery, and with- 
drew,- never more to appear on that land, Vhich 
bad been drenched with their blood. 

On the principal emplacement, the theatre of 
his glory, the grand master erected a town, 
which, after his own name, he called La Valette. 
The convent and habitation of the knights were 
removed thither. The grand master himself, 
attended by his engineers, visited and directed 
the work dsdly ; and when the great number of 
workmen had so exhausted the public treasury, 
that he found it difficult to pAy them with the 
usual regularity, he caused a new copper coin, of 
different weight and value, to be made current. 
The inscription on it was, J^on ««, eed Jides ; it is 
not the metal,but confidence. This money passed 
in the island, and was recalled whenever remit- 
tances arrived from home ; by which means the 
irork was never interrupted. 
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The Maltese concluded a truce with ^ j^ 
the Turks for twenty years, subject to re- j^^^* 
newal after that time if the parties should 
think proper. Whilst it continued, the fonner 
were to enjoy in the dominions of the gn^id seig- 
4iior the same privileges as the French- They 
stipulated also for a reciprocal exchange of pri- 
-soners ; and that if the captives of either of them 
were more numerous than the other, they should 
4je redeemed at the rate of one hundred piastres 
each. The sultan agreed that the Barbary states 
should be excluded from participating in this 
treaty, and that the Porte should not assist them 
against the Maltese. Lastly, the contract was 
to become null and void, when any of the Christian 
princes were at war with the Turks. 

On the ninth of June, a powerful French ^ ^ 
armament, on its way to Egypt, arrived off j^j^g.' 
the island of Malta, under Uie command 
-of General Bonaparte, who demanded leave to 
water the fleet. - Apprehensive, however, of ad- 
- mitting so formidable a force, the grand master 
refused, and the French commander immediate- 
Jy prepared to attack the place. On the follow- 
ing day the troops landed, under a heavy fire 
from the forts. The island of Goza was taken 
by a single detachment, and the southern parts 
of Malta were reduced by another. The bulk 
of the inhabitants sought refuge in the garrison; 
while the French prepared to press the siege with 
effect. 

The resistance made by the Maltese was ex- 
tremely feeble ; and some of the knights, parti- 
cularly those of the French language, were sus- 
pected of treachery. The garrison attempted a 
sortie, which was repulsed by the French, and 
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the standard of the order of Malta fell into the 
hands of the victors. On the eleventh, the grand 
master proposed a capitulation^ which was ac- 
ceded to ; by which the whole- of the island and 
all its dependencies were surreiidered to the Re- 
public of France. The victorious general, leav- 
ing a garrison of about four thousand men in the 
place, embarked the rest of his troops, and de- 
parted on the ultimate object of his expedition. 
After the decisive battle of Aboukir, Malta hav- 
ing been kept in a state of blocade, till the pro- 
visions of the garrisons -were almost wholly 
expended, the French were obliged, in their turn, 
to surrender to the arms of Great Britain. It 
was stipulated, however, on concluding the terms 
of peace in 4801, that this island should be re- 
stored to tlie knights of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, under^the guarantee of Russia ; for 
its possession, as being the key of the Mediterra- 
nean, was of so much consequence to the bellige- 
rent powers, and so much the object of their jea- 
lousy,, that their mutual security rendered it ne- 
cessary to guard against the intrigues of either, 
by placing the power in strong and independent 
.hands. 
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